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=) 
LAMPERTI, Miss EMMA HOWSON, TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 


Miiestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs, RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The Papers 3 of Ay + ~ gamle 
Pupils ye for 
Cc ONCERT, ORATO no LYRIC STAGE. 
finter Residence : Summer Residence: 
408 So. i8th St., Philadelphia. Dresden, German 
“I declare Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton to be my on y 
representative and | advise all pao desiring to 
study with me to be prepared by 





Vocal Studio, 
9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdavs and Fridavs. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction 


Professional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 Kast 44th Street, New York. 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
11 East 73d Street, New York. 











\Signed) PROF. G@ B *LAMPERTI. 
June 17, 1800. Sedan Str. 17, Dresden. 
ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. 


Address : 312 West 14th Street, New York. 


HBLENB von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Kast 26th Street, New York. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 


Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


CONCERT PIANIST~TEACHER, 
51 East 87th saranda New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, | 


Earhene~-Grnnee Custer and ra. 
Culture. 01 West 86th Street. New “a 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 




















FRIDA DE petri ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instru: 


185 East ith BG Street, New York, 
Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 


Mus. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid wee and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York. 











Mr, and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


: Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street, New York, 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New York. 


Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
With the “Rob Rov ” Company. 














GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 


Oratorio, Church. Concert, » Ope 
Studio: 196 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 


Residence and address: 
417 West 28d Street, New York. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Pianist and Conductor, 
Studio, 781 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


@ West 2th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 


MR. TOM KARL, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York, 


FRANKLIN SONNEKALB, 


Pianist. 
Address Steinway Hall, New York City. 


GUSTAW LEVY, 


Piano and Harmony Instruction, 
232 E. ist Street, New York. 


GERORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 bth Avenue, New York. 























HEINRICH MEYN, 
Baritone, 


Concert, Casterie, Opera. 
West 58d Street, New York. 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


70 West 95th Street, New York. 





Address 
ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 


Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, New York. 





BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
Vocal Instruction, 
401 Carnegie Hall, 57th St. & 7th Ave., New,York. 





Sic. GENNARO VOLPE, 
Mandoliffist to H. a the King of Sweden and 
Norway. Lessons g: 
No, 124 West Mth Street, New York. 





Mme, CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 
47 West 42d St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New Yorx. 
‘Reputation, as trainer of singing voice, best in 
America, if not inthe world.”"—New York Tribune. 





Mur. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction. 
18 Irving Place, New York. 





Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE. 
STupDIo: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 





CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics, Send for Circular. 
82 East 23d Street, New York City. 





CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bidg.). 


CARL FIQUE 
Will accept musical directorship of any first- 


class ——_ society. Address 
Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic ty ioe —Concert and Oratorio. 
Soprano St. Patrick's Cathedral. 
61 West 37th Street, New York. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 182 East 16th Street, New York, 





GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 578 Madisun Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue. cor. 38th Street 
New York. 





EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 West 15th St. 
Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 





LEONARD E. AUTY, 


Tenor, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
1488 Broadway, or Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 





CHARLES PALM, 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Music Studio. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE. 
Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concert. Vocal Instruction. 
Pupil of the celebrated FLORENZA D’ARONA. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection ; 
Metropolitan College of Music. 





Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO. 


Prima Donna Soprano, Open for Eng: 
for Opera, Concerts and Orat 
47 East 2ist Street, New York. 


ements 
‘0. 





J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 
With the National enene Henry 


For lessons, terms, &c., apply a 
Private Studio, 28 West 19th Street, New York. 





Mme. HELENE MAIGILLE, 
Voice Culture (La Bord method). 


6 East 17th Street, New York, 
319 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. 





MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano, Harmony, 





Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Prof of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 2271 1ith Ave., near 173d St., New York. 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 57 West 42d Street. 





PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 50th Street, New York. 


FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 
Violoncellist. 


Concerts, Receptions, Musicals. 
985 Lexington Ave., New York. 








OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Cuncert, Ora’ 


Cont. 
Studios: { West 59th Street, aoe ork 
* 7858 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 





Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 bast 74th Street. 





MISS OLIVE BARRY (Contralto), 
Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Cee Opera. Certificated pupil of 


LAMPERTI der). 
261 West 23d Street, New York. 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
Voice Training and the Art of Singing. 


Complete education in vocal music. 
122 West 47th Street. 


Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York. 





Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 


SOPRANO. 
Lessons in 
41 dest ast New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church oe Tee and 
Dirotor of Muste at Madieon A. M. E. Church. 


Sraaie Music Hall,87th St. and 7th Av., New York. 





sewed gy | ber Finanes Genmeeio eed Opes 
tic For terms, &c., address 
220 W West 59th Street, New York. 





ALBERT G. THIES, 
sae 
708-004 


LONDON: iS Atay A 
Monroe & Co.,7 


Orato: 
Studios: 
PARIS: 


astruction. 
ay New York Cit 
unt 


Sees sath ge 





Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H, CARRI, Directors. 





Violoncellist. 
Concerts and Musicals; also limited number of 
pupils. Stugivc: Hardman Hall, 
138 Stl Avenue, New York, 





WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 


Concert Organist, 
it. Mark's Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenne, 
ioe Recitals Openings. Address care of 
Mason & Hamlin, 136 5th Ave., New York. 





Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
ements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 


rivate ae panes accepted 
ress : 46 Irving Place, New York. 


En 
cals. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
h Avenue and 29th Street. 


ner 
Studio: rio Broadway, New York. 





VERNETTA E. COLEMAN, 
Teacher of Sight Singing. 


To inctude harmony and the study of part songs, 
&c. Private and class instruction. 
Carnegie Music Hall, Room 837, 





HATTIE DIAMANT-NATHAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musical wetivels and Voice 
Culture. ‘or terms and cates addres: 
69 East 105th Street, New York. 





Mus. OGDEN CRANE, 


Voice CuLturg, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 





MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS, 
Soprano. 
Is empowered by certificate from Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia to teach her famous vocal method, 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, New York. 





MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Faicke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





Mr. LEO KOFLER, 


Voice Culture. 
anist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “ The Art 


of Breathing.” 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 





LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher in the higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven :last Sonatas), Chopin and Liszt. (Cor- 


rect Phrasing 
bee Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, 
Conductor Sere Oratorio ‘Association and 
North New York Choral Society. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studios : 239 Lenox Ave.. Mondays and Thursdays. 
1018-15 Carnegie Hall, Tuesdays and Fridays. 





ALBERT G. THIES. 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
Studios Carnegie Hall, New York as 
Low: INDON : 15 SAR 


Argyl Street, until Aug. 
PARIS: Monroe & Co. « 7 Rue Scribe, until Sep’ 





ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme, lates BLAUVELT. 

tel Majestic, New York. 





Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


Pianist. 
peck’ of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
r d by him. Geng y 





Buu Union Place, Eim:ra, N 





Miss MARTHA GARRISON MINER, 

Soloist Dr Witenidy is pon Will accept a 
imited number of Concerts; torio and 
Festivals. Address 29E 46th’ Street, New York. 





GRAND ITALIAN CONSERVA- 


TORY OF MUSIC, 
542 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
uid goahimstruction dicen tmertea teee at 


R. E. DE STEFANI, Director. 





Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
* Mezzo 0. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Physical 


Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and 


Opera. 
Studio: 128 West 39th Street, New York. 
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Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 
Voca. InsTRucTION, 
REPRESENTATIVE OF 

Muze. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 89th Street, New York. 


Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 
187 West 47th Street, New York. 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
108 West 128d Street, New York. | 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 


5 ten oer in serene ast the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic 














AD. NEVUENDORFF, 
Musical Director, 


Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, New York City. 


. 


EDW. XAVIER ROLKER, 
Vocal Instructor—Lyric Tenor. 
134 East 3&h Street, New York. 
Miss HELLA SEYDELL, 


Assistant Teacher of Prof. Xaver Scharwenka. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





Boston. 


London, England. 








EMIL TIFERRO, 
oO Concert and Tenor, 
aoe TEACH GING, 
street, Boston. 





Miss KATE STELLA BURR, 


Teacher of the Piano and Pipe Oman 
Pianist, meer yn jeg ome t, je He hd 





ARTHUR J. SOUWEINE, 


Solo Pianist and ee 
Address care Leon Margulies’ Concert B 


Carnegie Hail, New York. 
Mite. HENRIETTE S. CORRADI, 


Eminent Prima Donna—Vocal Instruction. 


689 Lexington Avenue, 
near 57th Street, New York. 








Miss KATE PERCY DOUGLAS, 


Soprano Soloist, 
146 Hast 47th Street, New York, 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address; 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 


NEW YORK MUSICAL SOCIETY, 
PRANK G, DOSSERT, Director. 
Concerts at Carnegie Hall, 
Novy. 90, 1895 ; Feb. 15, 1896; April 16, 1896, 








Tue Misses ADELINA 
anp HORTENSE HIBBARD, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano. Lap oegh engage- 


ments. “The caer} ” corner 
and Broadway, Mee "York. 


ISIDOR LUCKSTONE, 


Pianist, Organist, Accompanist. 
16 Beekman Place (East 50th Street), New York. 








Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


128 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 490 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Summer Studio: 3 Rue Chateaubriand 
eonraateack rege. 3 Paris, 


E. BERTIN, 


Operatic Course. 
sipaten ane om oe sage, oie lete 
of Opera ra Comique. 
41 Rue des = wal Paris, 





VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio; The Alpine, 
55 West 83d Street, New York. 





Mrs. EvizabetH CHURCHILL MAYER, 
Specially r ded by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Hours: from 12 M. to 1 P. M. 
188 5th Avenue. New York. 








E, A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition 
ABBEY BUILDING, 


Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 





SERRANO’S. VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 Kast 14th Street, New York. 


Address Leon Maresleg Concert B 


ADOLPH MILLARD, 
Tenor. 
Address: 73 Henry Street, Brooklyn. 


THE FRIEDLANDER SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 

All Branches. Eminent Faculty. 

Mr. Friedlander also accepts prone oll for 

concerts and m: 


55 East 59th Street, New York. 


Mrs. CARRIE HUN-KING, 
Soprano, 
Oratori Comet and Musicales 


Address Leon lies Concert Bureau, 
~ Gareeate ll, New York. 








Mr. ARTHUR 5 SR 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 
F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 


Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mr. SUMNER COOLIDGE, 
Teacher of the Art of Singing. 


A limited number of pupils will be received in 
June, July and August. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 


LYMAN WHEELER, 
Teacher of Singing in all its branches, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 
JOHN C. MANNING, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 




















THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Established by the Corporation of Landon, 1 
Princi~al—Sin JOSEPH RARMAY... 
wae of Music, Elocution and Languages 


ught 
Improvisation, Acoompasiying, at Singing, 
Sight Reading ‘{nstrumental:, Chora anlar sane 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. 

studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 

Fees from £1 11s. 6d. to £4 14s. 6d. per term 

of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CAntes purer’: 

Victoria Embankment, London, 





Miss CLARA POOLE, 


Prima Donna Contralto. 


Royal Albert Hall Choral Society and Richter 
Concerts. 


138 Inver ess Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
2 Portiand Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 








MADAME. MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 


17 Rue de Treves, : 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aisthetics of Singing 


at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Ear!l’s Court, S. W.,.London. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’'S 
Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 





For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
@ Elgin Avenue, London, W. 





Pror. JOSEPH BRAUNE, 


Mandolin and Guitar School. 
teat Hall, New York. 





Miss JESSIE SHAY, 
Pianist. 


Engagements for Private Musicales and Concerts. 
220 East 30th Street, New York. 





Mrs. KATHERINE BLOODGOOD, 
Contralto, 
ree Oratorio, Musicales. 
ye - M ies’ Concert Bureau, New York. 
Mme. EUGENIE P APPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna, 
Vocal Instruction. 


“The Strathmore,” 
es and 52d Street, New York. 





NELLIE F. samme 9, 
Pianist 


Carnegie Hall Ne New York. 





Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


also Piano 





G3)" Opera, Concert and Oratorio; 
Soomrention: 





bap tog as an excellent teacher of the voice.’ 


E. CATENHUSEN, 4 


Vocal Teacher, 58 Irving Place, New York. 
“I recommend in the highest degree Prof. E. 


BERLIN LILLI LEHMANN, 





FOURTEENTH YEAR, 
1895-1896. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 


HiGHER ART OF PIANO PLayinG, 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, Itt. 


WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 





A. J. GOODRICH, 


Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of ‘‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony,” 
“ “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
“ “ Music ass Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or corresp in Harmony, 








Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’ R. C, Church, 141 East 48d St, 


Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and 
openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large three manual organ. 

Address for terms, &c., 

12 West 105th St., New York. 





LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
The Senne Authority and Exponent of 


the eld 
LAMPERTI. 


(Three years’ resident pupil.) 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 


-|CONCERT DIRECTION. 


Agency Founded 


monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 


artists, viz.: 
hagen, Mme. 
berg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich, ‘Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the 
Orchestra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, E 
de Sarasate, and of 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINGER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 


MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 
ery toh lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 
“Mrs. Emil Siehe is a recognized authority 
on vocal train — The Queen. 
“Mrs, Behnke is — known as a most excellent 
teacher ree. thoroughly philosephical princi- 


ples.” — 
18 Earl’s Court Square, London, S. W. 





MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


——PARIS —— 
Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 
THE ART OF SINGING, 

62 RUE CONDORCET. 





HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address; Musik wolff, Berlin. 


1879, 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 


Sole representative of most of the leading 
oachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
arteno d’Albert, Mile. Klee- 


Berlin Philharmonic 
en d’Albert, Pablo 
e German Ethno- 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply tor Catalogues. 





OF AMERICA, 





Dudley Buck, President. 
Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President, 


DANIEL MAYER, |: 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 


CONCERT DIRECTION 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


ERNEST CAVOUR. 


196 Adelaide Road, London, N. W 

Telegraphic address : Plowitz, Loudon. 
Ben Davies’ Tours on the Contipent. Alfred 
Reisenauer’s Concerts in England. Rosario Sca- 
lero’s Concerts in England. = and Mme. Ai- 
bert Rieu’s Concerts in ponies Mile. Irma 
Sethe’s Concerts in Englant. Mr. Ernest Cavour’s 
Grand Morning Concerts at Queen's Hall in London. 


MADAME BESSIE COX, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 





20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 
Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 








HENRY J. WOOD, 


Conductor of the Promenade Concerts, Queen’ : 
Hall Sunday Afternoon Concerts, 
Queen’s Hall, &c., 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
No. 1 LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. 


The Monthly Journal! 


Of the Incorporated Society of Masicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


su repel th $2.00 ANNUALLY. 
reland and Scotland.” "Specimen 9 co} yesand 
oe LONDON. W. ENGLAND. 





terms will 





THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 








THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 


A Weexkty Newspaper ror Musicians. <p rong 1862. 
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8 Rue CLEMENT-MAROT, CHAMPS ELYSEE, 
PaRIs, November 25, 1895, 


A Mornine Mat. 
Continued from Musical Courier October 2, 1895. 

“ Between the artists who find themselves so enormously superior 
that they hold themselves above the plane of subscribing for jour- 
nals, and the beggar artists who do not hesitate to boldly hold out 
their hands and ask for alms, I do not for my part see where or how 
an editor is expected to live.”—A French editor in his easy!) chair. 

IE poor man had just paid a heavy rent roll, 

a printer’s bill of immense proportions, a paper ac- 

count still more robust. It was pay day, too—employés, 

clerks, officials, engravers, proof-readers, men to deliver, 

boys to envelop, the typewriter—even the “‘ devil ’’ must 

have his due; and the strain was continuous and unremit- 
ting, every week regularly, stolid, certain, inflexible. 

And on the other hand: 

A letter from an artist—‘‘a great artist ’’—who was in 
high dudgeon because it had been suggested to him that 
after five years of gratuitous reading he might this year 
become a subscriber, and so lend his great name and in- 
fluence to aid a little the progress of the paper. 

It was not so much the price of the subscription that the 
good man wanted, but the possibilities of making money 
would have been so much better with the great artist's 
name at the head of his list. And then, too, he had done 
so much for that artist to make him great. Wholly free 
from envy, hatred, malice and uncharitableness, an art 
lover himself, many a time had he stood by him in his 
poverty, losing no opportunity in those first cruel test 
years to note every step of progress, praise every good 
achievement, to shelter him from misconstruction, and 
often even from merited reproach. 

He had been glad to send him the journal from time to 
time containing these kindnesses. Soon this ‘‘ time to 
time’ became so regular that the name was put on the 
list, and he became a regular recipient of the favors be- 
stowed upon him. 

One depressing day the editor awoke to the fact that he 
had a score or more of such parasites drawing the blood 
and vitality out of his dividends, and giving not one thing 
in return. It occurred to him how very nice it would be 
to have a few of them pay something for what they got. 

To be sure nobody asked him to send his paper.- No, it 
had been dictated by pure kindness of heart. But some 
artists are not versed in kindness of heart. The first let- 
ter convinced him of the fact. It read: 

‘‘T am astonished that you should have asked a person 
like myself to subscribe for your paper. I had hoped that 
I had risen to a degree far too superior to be obliged to 
pay for the journals I read.”” The editor sighed and 

-opened the next letter. It appeared that a young lady of 
his acquaintance, a musician, to whom he had consecrated 
many a useful paragraph, had organized some sort of 
school, and wanted him to advertise it for her. She sent 
him several pages of manuscript with plans, names, ap- 
peals to the public, and any quantity of press notices testi- 
fying to her own great genius. She dictated just how she 
wanted it all arranged in the paper, and urged its appear- 
ance at the earliest date possible, as she was so awfully 
ambitious and did want to get along. 

In reply he assented to all that she asked, but suggested 
that she might at least become a subscriber to the paper, 
to which she flounced back a pert and pouting note. She 
was astonished that a man whom she had always imagined 
an artist and friend of artists should mingle such an idea 
with the just expression of her due merits. She now knew 
him for a mercenary and a hypocrite. Besides, she had 
been at great expense for her new venture and could not 
think of such a thing! 

It was at this juncture that the poor fellow gave vent 
to the immortal apostrophe to artistic justice found at the 
head of this chapter. 

The door just then opened. 
daughter, who was a singer. 

And such a singer her daughter! There was somebody 
that could sing as nobody had-ever sung, would sing or 
could sing on this broad earth beside! Here was some- 
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It was a lady with her 


thing that was worth talking about and wréfing about. 








She had sung here and sung there and the other place; she 
was going to sing at the other place, and there, and here. 
In order that she should be heard and talked about, and so 
be well engaged, and make fame and fortune, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that all the papers should recount all these 
wonderful doings, and speak of this voice and this person 
as this person and this voice deserved to be spoken about. 

As may be imagined, the editor was at this very hour 
not exactly in the humor to enthuse effectively. Seeing 
which, the lady bristled up sharply. She could not see 
how on earth papers could be so indifferent! What was 
the use of all the money spent, the study and the time and 
all the rest, if it was not told and talked about, so she 
could get her money back! It was extremely discouraging 
to delicate artistic organizations not to have their gifts 
properly recognized, and this indifference of papers was 
responsible for loads of supreme talent that was wasting 
its sweetness on the desert air. Why on earth this in- 
difference of editors she for one could not understand! 

She arose and flounced off in great disgust when it was 
suggested that perhaps the hard and stolid indifference of 
printers and ink merchants; in short, the amount of hard, 
solid cash that it required to publish these interesting arti- 
cles which were to glorify and benefit said singers was 
partly the cause of the ‘‘ indifference.”’ 

He had scarcely time to wipe a latent tear from his eye 
when a young man with the face of a girl and hands of a 
spider, came in, desiring him to put on his hat and go 
with him to hear his piano teacher teach. No use talking, 
there was not living such another teacher, such another 
artist, such another man; and he had been so lovely to 
him—oh, so lovely! He must be written about, and writ- 
ten about, for he must be lifted 'way ahead of all the other 
teachers when his merits demanded, and gather all the 
pupils to himself, as he really was lovely !—superbe! This 
paper must do the good work, and in order to see what 
marvelous things were being done the editor must go to 
the studio and hear them. 

The editor took one of his writers from the treatment of 
an important article on the new pitch and sent him with 
the pianist. He passed four hours listening to a very 
ordinary music lesson, hearing the young man play, receiv- 
ing bundles of documents, notices and concert programs 
for publication, seeing certificates and diplomas, hearing 
more pupils play, and receiving the dignified politenesses 
of the first professor on the globe. 

“Oh, yes, and give the man your best photograph to put 
in his paper, too,’’ the young man added; “ really, his 
engravings are not bad.’’ 

** Isn’t he superb ?”’ said the young man enthusiastically, 
coming down the stairs. ‘‘ You must make a fine thing 
out of that. Give his picture a good place; and those pro- 
grams, you know, aren’t they great ?”’ 

On the writer’s gently demanding if his director hap- 
pened to be under obligation to his teacher, the young man 
looked blank. On adding still more gently that if his 
teacher happened to be even a subscriber to the paper his 
task would be so much easier, the young man flew into 
indignant rage. Subscriber, indeed! That was the dis- 
honest, common-clay manner in which those papers worked, 
eh! He guessed 47s teacher did not have to buy his way 
to glory. zs teacher’s merits could speak for them- 
selves. Hs teacher had more than he could do; Azs 
teacher did not have to buy merited praise, the whole world 
was pouring it over him, for the honor of being allowed 
to do so. This was the seventh case of the kind that 


~week. 


The next letter was from a ‘‘ big artist,’’ who wanted card 
and subscription both stopped, because his name did not 
appear in a list of artists which appeared a few days since. 
He had not read the article that occasioned the list, he 
never read articles, but he saw the names of confréres and 
his was not among them, and he wanted it known that he 
was disvleased. Had he read the article he would have 
found out why the names were cited, and how out of place 
it would have been to have included his. But no, some 
artists never seek intelligence by reading things. They 
simply run their fingers down the columns to see if their 
great names occur, that ’s all. 

The next letter was the advice of a friend who could not 
bear to see him ruining his reputation and the standard 
of his paper by printing all those advertisements on the 
back pages. 

‘‘How can you bear to publish all those horrid adver- 
tisements ?’’ the artist wrote. ‘I should think you would 
have better taste. How can you reconcile it with your 
artistic sense? Let me beg and counsel you to make your 
paper purely literary and artistic. I thought you were 
artistic. I am so shocked." 

Ah, yes, the editor then was to pay littérateurs to provide 
palatable and artistic dishes for one set of people who 
were too proud and another too poor to pay for reading 
them. Where on the face of the earth were the littérateurs 
to look for their pay? And what was to become of the 
man who bore the expenses ? 

** Write my concerts, my pupils, my biography,”’ wrote 
another; ‘‘ but pay! Why, I never paid anything in my 
life. I am an artist, and I want you to understand it.’’ 





The good man who had put his all of heart and pocket into 
the Appogiatura, with this result, was just about to decide 
to give up and go into the baled hay business, with his 
prosperous brother, when he opened the last letter that lay 
on his desk. 

“‘T am not one of your gilt-edged ones,’’ it reads, ‘‘ al- 
though I make good pupils, have their love and confidence, 
and have grown rich in my profession. The ‘ gilt-edged 
ones ’ won’t have me, because they say I am an advertiser, 
and therefore an impostor. They say that true art must 
never have it known that it wants to speak of itself. It 
can sneak in all the free lunch advertising it can get, it 
may fatten and benefit on adulation announcements and 
valuable space, but by all that is artistic it must never 
pay for it, because that would be a concession that it 
needed the food it was eating and that would never do. 
They do not eat; artists, oh, no! They live on air—art 
air; on spiritualized artistic food prepared for them by the 
nations and peoples of the earth and brought and laid at 
their feet complimentary and gratuitous. 

‘*T may not be an artist in that sense,’’ he continued, 
but I have a strong sense of common justice. I know 
mighty well that every time my name appears in print it 
helps to establish my business, my solidity, my prestige. 
Even if pupils do not come every day through it, they are 
reading of me, thinking of me and deciding to come to me 
later. And they come, too. Now, if you do this for me, 
why in the name of heaven should I not do with you as 
with my tailor, my landlord, or the owner of the opera 
house where I receive my entertainment? I know some- 
thing of what it costs you to benefit me. I pay you for 
that. Whynot? Howcan you print it othewise? People 
know that I pay for it. Why not? That certainly does 
not take from the value of my work, and as I see it, the 
less honorable course of one sided benefit, making of me a 
parasite and a tramp in the name of art, would not add to 
it one whit, or prevent very poor work from airing itself 
through unpaid-for assertions. 

**I do not believe that the law of exchange should be 
relegated to the barbarians and charlatans, or that the 
functions of right and ‘ustice should be unhinged by art 
study or profession. 

“1 do not believe that the earth owes all to artists, while 
artists owe nothing whatever as return to the earth. 
Many of us, God knows, the earth could very well get 
along without. The few who rise to divine heights in art- 
hood are the first to recognize the rights of others, and the 
law of obligation between man and man. 

**I do not claim to be in that sacred circle myself, but I 
am deeply grateful for the part you have taken in my pros- 
perity. On the first of the new year I hope to retire from 
the exacting claims of my profession, and to live only in 
the luxury of art contemplation. Permit me in token of 
our long association to offer you inclosed amount to enable 
you to carry out the art educations of your journal on 
strictly business principles and to prove to the world that 
though a man may be a conscientious artist, he may be 
none the less a just and able man of affairs.”’ 

The editor wept. Fannig Epcar THOMAS. 








Music in Switzerland. 
MONTREUX, October, 18%. 
RE you familiar with the music of the Fete 
des Vignerons, by Hugo de Senger? The real Féte 
des Vignerons is a festival of the harvest; is given after 
the gathering of the grapes; and is similar to the old clas- 
sic feasts of Bacchus. 

The celebration is given here only once in twenty-five 
years, the last having occurred at Vevey in 1889, the par- 
ticipants then numbering 2,000 persons. ‘The parade is 
gorgeous in character, resembling the carnival parades in 
Italy or our own Mardi Gras processions in New Orleans. 
But to this is added the further attraction of music, 
orchestral music of a descriptive character, incorporating 
national and local airs and familiar Lieder; sonorous 
chants, intoned by large, gaily costumed and excellently 
drilled choruses; grand solo rdéles filled by singers of note, 
and beautiful ballets of shepherds and shepherdesses, of 
reapers and millers and gardeners, and fauns and satyrs, 
ending in one grand final bacchanale. 

The celebration opens with a triumphal march, then a 
salut 4 la Patrie, then comes the Invocation to Agriculture, 
followed by scenes from spring, summer, autumn and 
winter, each of these subdivided into appropriate songs, 
choruses and ballets. 

An orchestral arrangement of some of this music, by R. 
Herfurth, is frequently given at the Kursaal, always to 
overflowing Swiss audiences. The marche triomphale is 
stately in motive and measure; the Ranz des Vaches is fa- 
miliar to all, its tinkling bells having sounded from the 
Swiss hills over the whole world; the Ballet des Bergers 
et Bergéres is, of course, lively and gay, and the hymne 
finale sonorous and inspiring in character. But the Valse 
Traditonnelle de la Noce is none other than an old favor- 
ite danced.and sung in America twenty years ago. Some- 
how the too great familiarity of that air bred contempt in 
my appreciation of the music. I ceased to consider it seri- 
ously. It does seem strange to meet common, everyday 
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tunes erabalmed as the most sacred gems of a nation’s 
song. The Russian Hymn is frequently sung in our 
church (Episcopal) to the words Rise, Crowned with 
Light; and a simple lullaby, a cradle song with French 
words, to which four generations of our family have been 
rocked to sleep, proved, to my infinite surprise, to be of 
Mozart’s composition. So once again, through song and 
Lied, as in myth and legend, is the world proved kin. 

While the Kursaal has been giving us our “daily 
bread,’’ with an occasional ‘‘ plum pudding '’ from Wag- 
ner, and lighter sweets, or suzfes, of various kinds, other 
musicians have been doing their part in supplying delica- 
cies—the syllabubs, meringues, &c., easier of digestion, 
and without which no feast is complete. We have here 
quite a contingent of musicians, all Germans, and all 
united intoa guild of critics over the Kursaal director’s 
ways and methods. 

Perhaps this is natural. Yet these harmonious people 
are not in harmony among themselves; and especially is 
their mutual jealousy aroused when any part or any mem- 
ber of their community decides to appear publicly. In- 
stead of rallying to each other's support, as loyal friends 
should, such concerts are subjected to bitterest criticism 
and scantiest praise—they ‘‘ agree only to disagree.”’ 

The most prominent among these musicians is Richard 
Langenhan, both by reason of his position and his acquire- 
ments, but especially because of his business energy—rare, 
indeed, in an artist. He is organist and choirmaster at 
the English church, but this is the least of his duties; he 
devotes much time to composition, has a large clientéle of 
paying scholars from the best class of residents; he has 
choral societies at Vevey and at Lausanne, the latter num- 
bering 200 voices, and gave iast spring in Geneva a grand 
concert, inaugurating the opening of the beautiful new 
Victoria Hall there; he has in Vevey an orchestra of sev- 
enty-five men, which he splendidly drills, and gives three 
grand concerts each season. Thanks to him, last winter 
we heard Emile Sauret, and such a treat it was that I envy 
New Yorkers his presence this winter. 

At another concert Herr Langenhan introduced to us a 
young Vienna pianist, Anna Hirzel, petite, brune, mi- 
gnonne. She fascinated with her pretty eyes and her charm- 
ing smile, even before her brilliant playing finished our con- 
quest. She isa pupil of Leschetizky, and, besides being 
a diligent student, has temperament, and has won herself 
a place even in such a competitive field as piano playing. 
All the world loves a romance, and we enjoyed ours when 
our impresario wooed and won his fair artist and brought 
her back this season as his bride. Matrimony has not 
taken her from the artistic world. It was an event when 
Madame Hirzel-Langenhan announced her first concert in 
the pretty little saal of the Grand Hotel, Territch. 

This ‘* bijou ’’ theatre was completed last winter, its elegant 
decoration and refined finishing making 1t the proper tem- 
ple for any grand rites, whether devoted to Euterpe or 
Terpsichore. It formed a fit setting for pretty Mrs. Lan- 
genhan, who looked her best on Saturday, October 26, 
though at the uninspiring, disillusioning hour of 3 Pp. m. 
The audience was friendly and most select, though, sad to 
say, limited in number. 

The opening number, Trio en ut mineur, Beethoven, 
was not smoothly given. It was immediately evident that 
neither of the string instruments equaled Madame Lang- 
enhan in proficiency; several times there was hesitation, 
and she waited for her companions. M. Hesse rather re- 
deemed himself in rendering Vieuxtemps’ Ballade, which 
he gave with expression and even some grace, but in the 
polonaise his lack of spirit and animation was painful and 
disappointing. 

As the piano solo, the Fantasia, is so frequently given it 
was regretted as her choice, but as a proof of her study as 
a follower of Chopin it was a good selection. She ex- 
celled, however, in Leschetizky’s brilliant Tarantelle. 
That is evidently her style; she played it to perfection, 
with freedom of movement and lightness of touch and with 


feeling. Her plaudits were deserved. Of the ‘cellist, 
least said soonest mended. He is too old to hope for im- 
provement in his method. 

The trio in F major, Gade, again proved the lack in the 
string instruments. It seemed a pity that Madame Lang- 
enhan did not have better support. However, the concert 
is the forerunner of others, and we hope for improvement 
in the performers or in the cast. N. S. 





Emma Romeldi. 
ME. EMMA ROMELDI, the soprano drama- 
tico, who has been in England for some time, has 
left for Milan, where she is to create a réle in a new opera. 
After that she will sing with Richter in Vienna, and will 





also sing in Warsaw. She is well known in this country, 
where her talents and intelligence were not appreciated as 
they should have been. 








New Orleans Ahead of Philadelphia. 
MONTREUX, November 13, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courier ; 
N your issue of October 30 is a statement requir- 
ing correction. Fearing that it may have been over- 
looked by your New Orleans correspondent I hasten to the 
defense of my beloved home, rejoicing in the occasion to 
mention even one of her many attractions, which seem 
too frequently ignored, even by Americans. 

An article headed Philadelphia Opera and Music 
says : ‘‘ The season opens with a novelty for Americans, in 
the shape of a first production of Ernest Reyer’s Sigurd. 
Lalo’s Le Roi d’Ys is also announced for a first production 
in this country."" In New Orleans during the opera season 
of 1893 Sigurd was given seven times, and if I mistake 
not the Roi d’Ys was given even previously, and surely has 
been presented many times there. New Orleans supports, 
and always has supported, opera—grand opera at that. 
The troupes comprise from 150 to 200 persons, and include 
a double grand opera force, a comic opera force, a ballet, 
nd an orchestra of fifty men. In New Orleans was given 
the first American representation of Cavalleria, and other 
operas also—among them, I think, Romeoet Julette. There 
never has been a season when the music loving Creoles gave 
up their opera, thoughmany seasons the subscribers were 


called upon to supply a deficit. They are conservative in 
their tastes, consequently Wagner does not frequently 
figure as an attraction. But they exact good voices, and 
good ensemble, and the troupes secured have always 
ranked with those of Bordeaux or Marseilles. Mr. Arthur 
Durieu has been for three seasons the impresario. I can 
say nothing of 1894 beyond the facts that the premiére 
danseuse was of first-class French standing and that the 
prima donna was Mme. Fanny Lavelle, whose voice was 
pronounced as “ falcon ”’ in tone by the local press. Her 
favorite réle was Norma, an opera out of date, but whose 
trying scene requires primarily voice, and she had it. 

I append the répertoire for the season of 1893, and your 
Philadelphia correspondent may see that this time he is 
not ahead of the dear old Crescent City. f 

Les Huguenots, four times; Faust, eight; Mile. Nitouche, 
three; La Juive, five; L’Africaine,. six; La Mas- 
cotte, three; La Favorita, five; Mignon, two; Il Trova- 
tore, six; Les Mousquetaires au Couvent, one; Les 
Cloches de Corneville, two; Sigurd, seven; Les Dragons 
de Villars, one; Barbe Bleue, two; Le Vaisseau Fantéme, 
four; Mireille, three ; Lucia, three ; La Traviata, three; 
Le Voyage en Chine, three ; Rigoletto, three; Manon, 
eight; La Dame Blanche, one; La Fille du Régiment, two; 
Le Chalet, one; Le Petit Duc, one; Robert le Diable, one; 
Romeo et Juliette, one; Hamlet, two; Le Jour et la Nuit, 
one; Les Pécheurs de Perles, three; Guillaume Tell, one; 


Lakmé, one; Aida, three; La Damnation de Faust, three. - 


In conclusion I would say that our opera house is a fine, 
large building, and the loges contain, if not so many 
diamonds as New York’s famous Metropolitan horseshoe 
circle, more beauty than can be matched in any theatre in 
the world ! Sincerely yours, N.S. 


Dictionary of Fiddlers. 
OME text books are made very interesting. It 
requires a good literary style, a genuine knowledge 
of the subject, a desire to condense and to avoid pedantry, 
and one can make a dictionary of ‘‘ fiddlers ’’ (better word 
than violinists) a book that can hold our attention for a 
bit, now and then. Such is the little volume of A. Mason 
Clarke, published by William Reeves, 185 Fleet street, 
E. C., London. Mr. Clarke also wrote The Fiddle Histori- 
cal and Biographical some years ago. This new work is a 
biographical dictionary of the men of the fiddle class, the 
fiddlers, the ’cellists and the players of the; double bass— 
pastand present. Thereare all kinds of interesting mate- 
rial gathered. 

Very few people in music know, for instance, that Bot- 
tesini, the great performer on the double bass, died only 
recently, July 7, 1889, at Parma, aged sixty-six, and that 
Dragonetti, probably the greatest of double bassers, lived 
to be over ninety. Mr. Clarke’s dates are wrong in this. 
Dragonetti, he says, was born 1763. He was born 1753. 

February was quite a fiddlers’ month, as this table 
made from dates in this book shows: 

February s5—Ole Bull born. 
Feburary 17—Vieuxtemps born. 
February 18—Paganini born. 
February 18—Sivori died. 
February 20—De Beriot born. 
February 26—Rode born. 

2 February 26—Tartini died. 

April is another month with a fiddlers’ record : 

April 1—Wieniawski died. 
April 5—Spohr born. 
April 7—Leonard born. 
April 8—De Beriot died. 
April 8—Tartini born. 

May is still another: 

May 6—Ernst born. : 
May 6—Leonard died. . 
May 22—Sauret born, 

May 23—Viotti died. 

May 27—Paganini died. 
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Viols that Are Loved. 


T was a dingy looking shop as viewed from the 
street, for the windows looked as if they had never 
seen water, and the few signs within could not be read for 
the dirt which had gathered upon them. There was little 
show, and unless one peered closely into the interior he 
would never have discovered what kind of business might 
be transacted in the place. And the same business had 
gone on there for twenty years past, during which time 
no alterations or improvements had been made by the 
landlord, and the same may be said of the occupant, who 
views the cobwebs in the corners of the ceiling with a 
calm and satisfied. complacence, and smiles at the inroads 
of time. 

He is a German, with a long gray beard anda whistle 
that has music in it, and the music he whistles and some- 
times hums is purely classical, showing the taste of the 
man and his appreciation of that which is artistically ma- 
jestic. Once within and in the presence of the man you 
will find scattered around and piled up in various parts of 
the room, on old tables and benches, musical instruments 
of all sorts, but particularly stringed instruments, some 
in good order and others in pieces, some infirm and crip- 
pled, and still others ready for sale. Some are in boxes, 
and many exposed to the atmosphere. He was talking 
with a friend who had, like other occasional callers, just 
dropped in for a short chat, when their conversation was 
interrupted by the entrance of a little lad, who seemed to 
be in a great hurry, as little lads often are, and exclaimed, 
while he still held the door of the entrance in his hand: 

‘* Have you come to it yet, sir?”’ 

He was a bright looking lad, and his face wore a smile 
as he made the inquiry. The instrument maker looked 
up from his workbench a little surprised at being so sud- 
denly interrupted in the course of both work and conversa- 
tion. But after he had glanced at the boy and compre- 
hended who he was, he smiled, and his old eyes twinkled. 
He paused in his work with the evident design of having 
a talk with the youngster. Ordinarily he would have gone 
right on with what his hands were occupied in doing, as 
he had done with the friend who had just dropped in, with 
his eyes upon the work, while talking, but the lad had 
something in him that evidently pleased the old man and 
caused him to forget the work in hand for the pleasure of 
talking with him. 

‘I thought that perhaps you might, you see, have 
altered your mind and taken up my job right off, sir,’’ con- 
tinued the boy, seeing that the man did not reply to his 
first question. 

‘‘ Why, boy,”’ said the other, smiling all over his broad 
face, “‘ you only left it yesterday morning, and there’s other 
jobs a month ahead of yours. Don’t you suppose they 
want their instruments as much as you want yours? Why, 
some of them are playing in the opera, and some are lead- 
ers in orchestras and can’t do without them, but have to 
wait until I can get at them.” 

The man seemed to enjoy the discomfiture of the lad, for 
his mouth opened as if ready for a laugh, while a deep 
gloom overspread the countenance of the young customer. 
For a moment, to the great amusement of the onlooker, 
they remained thus, the lad making a great endeavor to 
discover some argument which he might offer in further- 
ance of his object, and the man wondering how the boy 
would get over the old and fixed rule of “‘ first come, first 
served.’’ Finally, after squirming around a little, the boy 
came to a full stop, and said, confidently, as if he had found 
an argument which could not be gainsaid: ‘* Don’t you see, 
sir, my fiddle is no trouble to fix, and—and ’’—with an ap- 
pealing look, ‘“‘ I want it so bad!”’ 

This time the instrument maker could not hold his laugh, 
and he laughed so heartily that the trio became a unit in 
the laughter, and the lad, seizing his opportunity, ap- 
proached the bench, and-pointing toa violin of cheap 
manufacture, said : 

‘That's it, isn’t it, sir ?’’ 


“‘ Yes, dot’s him,’’ replied the man, still laughing, ‘‘and 
he looks as if he would give me lots of trouble sometimes."’ 

It was a second teaser for the lad, and brought him out 
again, for, with a face full of concern, he said, argumenta- 
tively : 

“You'll see, sir, when you get at it, there isn’t much 
to do, I’m sure, and then what’s a fellow to do without his 
violin? I’ve only one, and those other fellows have sev- 
eral, and can wait. I’ve been used to having it every day, 
don’t you know, and there’s no getting along without it 
any more than my breakfast. You don’t know how badly 
I want that fiddle or you'd fix it right away, I’m sure, for 
you look like a musician yourself, sir !’’ As he noticed the 
instrument maker relenting he continued, ‘‘ You know, sir, 
I’ve only one fiddle, and the other fellows have several 
which they can use, and I can’t get along, because I miss 
it so,’’ 3 

‘“‘ Yes,”’ replied the other, ‘‘ it’s a sad case, I know,’’ while 
his face wore a mock smile. ‘‘ You two have only been 
separated one day, and here you are, looking after your 
baby as if it had been lying here a month, like the others,”’ 

The man’s face did not bear out his reproof, for it 
showed signs of relenting, which the boy was not slow 
to observe, for he said: ‘‘I was just on my way to school, 
and thought I would stop in and see how it was getting 
along, sir,’’ fondling his fiddle as he talked, as if at it, 
instead of to the instrument maker. ‘‘ Remember, I want 
it awful bad, and if you don’t object I'll stop in again to- 
morrow morning.’ 

The lad looked so pleadingly at him the man could not 
resist him, and so he said : ‘‘ You may call in the morning, 
but mind, now, I don't promise it for you then.” 

The boy laughed, gave him a merry smile, satisfied that 
he had materially furthered his interest, then he rushed 
out quite as quickly as he had entered the shop, and tore 
down the street in a great hurry. 

‘* IT suppose I must fix that fiddle for the boy after hours 
to-night, or get worried to death every morning about it,’t 
said the instrument maker when the lad departed. ‘‘ Bu’ 
I don’t care, if I myst forget my rule for once, to please 
and comfort such a lad. He’s worth it.’’ 

‘* Why, ?”’ asked his visitor. 

‘* Because,” replied the German, who was also a musician 
and had made his mark with the violoncello,‘‘ he loves his 
fiddle, and music was bornin him. You should see that 
child draw a bow. And he ‘can’t do without it,’ he says. 
Ha, ha! Well, I should say so. The only regret that fel- 
low has about going to school is that he can’t stay at home 
to play his fiddle. Why, he sleeps with it under his pil- 
low, I really believe, and he reminds me of my own boy- 
hood days. You shouldhearhim play. Born in him. His 
father, too. The boy is to have the best violin in the land 


when he comes of age, but he hardly needs it.” j 
‘‘ Why?" asked the visitor, with an endeavor to draw 


out the man as the man had drawn out the boy. 

** Plain enough,” he answered. ‘‘ He makes his cheap 
violin talk well enough for ordinary ears. It’s the master 
and not the violin most of the time. Of course the finer 
the instrument, the finer the tone. If the boy had a Gas- 
pari de Salo, which was the first of our shaped violins, he 
wouldn't get any more music out of it than he does out of 
this.’’ 

As he spoke he lifted the lad’s cheap fiddle tenderly and 
continued : ‘‘It is not an Amati of Cremona, you know, 
nor is it an Antonio Stradivari. Itis not one of the fine 
productions of Guarneri or Ruggieri of Cremona. It is not 
even a Tyrolean, either Jacob Steiner or Mathias Klatz, 
and there’s no need of my stopping to tell youso. He 
wouldn't do any better with any of them for most peoples’ 
ears, but he would do better at all times and for all ears 
with any of the finer fiddles than most of those who 
own them and dream they know how to play, while a swi- 
nette would be of more use in their hands. We don’t take 
the trouble to put fifty-six pieces in a violin for some people 
to saw over as if it were a log of wood. I tell you, the vio- 
lin is the finest piece of work in the known world, and I 
have them here that have taken years to make. It is justly 


‘price within his means. 


the king of musical instruments, and this is because it 
most nearly resembles the human voice. Wonderful ? 
Yes, the longer I live and think about it, and the more I 
have to do with them, the more wonderful it becomes to 
me, and I’m sure I see enough of them to know. I never 
tire of the fiddle, and I do of some other instruments.”’ 

‘** And you have some strange customers ?’’ queried the 
visitor. 

** Yes, but I can generally tell what they know about 
playing any of the instruments, although there was one 
man who fooled me once. He came in here one day and 
wanted his gorgeous cornet polished. He wouldn't leave 
it, and never did at any time. If I couldn’t do it right off 
he’d take a walk with it and come back again in time. He 
stayed by it until the work was done, and all the time re- 
garding it with the greatest affection, which persuaded me 
that he must be some great musician. I thought him a 
fine musician, you see, because he seemed to love his instru- 
ment so. One day a friend of mine came while the man 
was sitting waiting, and he knew him. ‘ Whois he?’ I 
asked, when the cornet man had gone out. 

‘** A swinette player of no account,’ was the reply, and 
then I knew I had been fooled for more than a year, for a 
swinette player is a man who has no ear for music and 
can’t play for sour apples. There are lots of swinettists, 
but no instrument called by that name, that I ever heard 
yet. It might be made out of a pig’s tail, but I don’t know 
how.”’ 

The old instrument maker paused in his work here, to 
take a glance at a violoncello that was wanted for the ma- 
tinée that day, and then went on : 

“When they come in here with a violin in a box I gen- 
erally watch to see what sort of a bed they’ve made for 
him, and if it is tenderly wrapped over with a fine silk 
handkerchief and the man lifts his fiddle cut as if it were 
a tender young baby, I say that the man loves his violin 
for the music that comes out of it, and not because it is 
worth a thousand dollars to him. Ole Bull couldn't get 
any more music out of his violins—the best from Cre- 
mona—because he used a bow with a diamond at the end 
of it worth thousands of dollars, and I’il bet he loved 
the music he brought out of a fiddle with a plain bow better 
than the notes he sent through the air with the diamond 
studded one. It seemed more like his childhood days to 
him.’’ 

‘*You have had a large experience with poor artists, 
perhaps,’’ suggested the visitor. 

‘* Yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘and I'll tell you one story that is 
as good as telling a thousand. One night five years ago 
I was working after hours in this shop. It was a severely 
cold and bitter night in January. The door opened and in 
came a ‘cello, wrapped up in a shawl, followed by a little, 
thin man in a linen duster. He was a German, but looked 
like a boiled lobster, and shook all over with the cold. 
While. I was thinking that the two should have made an 
exchange of outer garments the poor fellow unpinned the 
shawl with his frozen fingers and asked how much it would 
cost to fix his big baby. I was dumbfounded at the ap- 
pearance of the two strange objects, and particularly the 
man, so I did not say much at once but to ask the man to 
warm himself at the stove in the shop, Then he wanted 
to know again how much it would cost him to have certain 
repairs made to the instrument. There was not much work 
over it and I named a low figure. With a look of bitter 
disappointment he began to wrap up the instrument again. 
I pitied the man and told him that I would repair it for any 
His hands even trembled with joy 
as he uncovered his ‘cello again, and then he sat down and 
waited until I had finished the job, and then took it and 
drew his bow across it half a dozen times affectionately, 
and as if he loved it. It was nocommon instrument. I 
never heard such grand notes come out of any ‘cello either 
before or since. The occasion and my sympathy for the 
poor man may have had something to do with it, but I 
never heard a diviner artist or a finer instrument. He 
fairly lifted me from my feet and I forgot where I was. 
The man was uncommunicative, and it was with great dif- 
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ficulty that I learned he was of rich and high parentage, 
with no relatives on this side; and, being a stfpersensitive 
fellow, he had refused to do something for a living in Ger- 
many which -he thought was lowering to him, and so he 
came over to this conntry to starve.’’ 

‘Why to starve? .Are not musical artists well paid 
here ?’’ asked the visitor, in surprise. 

‘‘ Well, some of them, perhaps,’’ was the reply, ‘* but, 
alas | too few. Your great artist is too proud to proclaim 
his own merits, and art is his worship. What I mean is, a 
good artist will not be found blowing his own bazoo, and 
the great musician, like the great writer or other man 
of intellect, is never paid what he deserves for his efforts. 
After death ? Oh, sometimes. Well, this old man came in 
to see me and play for me once in a while, and for repairs 
to his beloved ’cello, but once I did not see him for a long 
time, and then a coroner came after me. I found his body 
laid out in an attic room. He had nothing there but the 
clothes under him. In the letter he had addressed to me 
was a pawn ticket for the ‘cello. He willed it to me. 
Lots of ‘cello players have tried, but none of 
them can play that instrument for me. The tone went with 
the old man, and now they are inseparable.’’ He pointed 
to an unpretentious looking violoncello standing in a corner 
of a room, which looked as though it would not bring money 
sufficient to bury an infant. Yet grand music had come 
from it. Truly, there must be a soul in the bow that 
wanders across the strings. — 77zmes. 


There it is. 








Rosenthal in London. 
LONDON OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 
15 ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W.. November 25, 1808 { 
N Wednesday afternoon, November 13, Herr 
0 Moriz Rosenthal gave the second of his three piano 
recitals, and—let me say it at once—scored a triumph which 
could scarcely be surpassed. Those who thought that a 
man with a technic which is almost superhuman must lack 
the deeper musical sense will have found out their mistake. - 

Herr Rosenthal’s playing of Beethoven’s Appasionata 
Sonata was oneof the finest we have heard in London. 
The first and third movements he played more passionately 
than probably Beethoven himself was ever fortunate 
enough to hear them. In the variations he showed deep 
feeling and a peacefulness which made the movement 
between the first and third like a bright sunbeam between 
two clouds. The applause after the sonata, the presto in 
the finale of which we have never heard so perfectly 
played, was loud and enduring. 

The second number consisted of Schubert’s lovely B 
minor minuet, Weber's Aufforderung zum Tang, and 
Schytte’s sonata, op. 53 ( B flat major). The conception of 
the well-known Weber piece was so well brought out that 
a conversation in human voices seemed to sound in the in- 
troduction and left no doubt as to the meaning. The 
sonata by Schytte was announced as the first performance 
in England, but I think Iam not wrong in saying that 
Madame Essipoff played the same sonata in London about 
two years ago. However, this point is of no importance 
whatever; the sonata was most welcome, and deserves to 
more often find a place on the program of first-rate artists, 
but only of such. It is fresh throughout—sometimes a 
little Chopinesque—has very original and beautiful themes 
and harmonies, and the last movement requires a virtuoso 
of no small ability. Mr. Rosenthal’s playing was perfect 
in every way, and could not fail to create many friends for 
the work, which is undoubtedly a masterpiece. 

The third part of the program consisted of Chopin’s noc- 


turne in D flat major, ballade in A flat, and mazurka in F 
sharp minor; further, a contrapuntal study on Chopin's 
D flat waltz, by Rosenthal (I noticed an alteration and im- 
provement in this arrangement) and Mélodies Polonaises 
(Chopin-Liszt), all of which found magnificent inetrpreta- 
tion and caused endless recalls. As a piéce de résistance 
Herr Rosenthal played the Hexaméron (Variations de 
bravoure par Chopin-Liszt, Thalberg-Czerny, Herz-Pixis), 
composed in 1837. ‘This monster of difficulties Mr. Rosen- 
thal overcame with the greatest ease. 

How it was possible for the concert giver to play Hen- 
selt’s étude, Si oiseat j’etais, as an encore for the never 
satisfied audience after such a trying piece as the Hex- 
améron, and to play it at such a speed, and with such per- 
fection, is simply a riddle. As a second encore he played 
Schubert's impromptu in F minor, and enchanted his en- 
thusiastic audience thereby. 

His third and last recital in London this season is fixed 
for December 9, and will nodoubt also draw a huge crowd 
to St. James’ Hall. A. 








A Concert of Ancient Music. 
CONCERT of great interest to lovers of the 
‘divine art’’ (and whois not such in this year of 
grace 2179?) was that given in the No. 12 Music Hall, Dis- 
trict W, last evening. The program, consisting entirely of 
pieces written for the earlier form of the piano, was drawn 
from composers who wrote for that instrument when it 
was in its earliest and crudest infancy, and their names 
are probably known only to students who have made a 
thorough study of the history of their art. 

We give the very curious and, in its way, excellent pro- 
gram in extenso, with the remark that it embraces a span 
of time, certainly not less than 200 years, z. ¢., from 1685, 
the year of the birth of Johann Sebastian Bach, to 1886, the 
year of Liszt’s death, an astonishing circumstance to us 
moderns, who can but wonder at the extraordinary simi- 
larity of style prevailing for so long a period. Indeed, the 
two pieces selected from the German composer Bach sound 
to our ears as modern as the Liszt or Wagner pieces, al- 
though of smaller calibre. Here is the program in the 
order given: 

Johann Sebastian Bach,  arapreaan in C sharp major and C 


1685-1750. : minor, 
4. + First part of Sonata A 


Ludwig van Beethoven, 
1770-1827. 6. First part of Sonata “opus 110.” 
a Chopia, | First part of Sonata in B minor. 
Franz Liszt, be. Spozalizio. 
1811-1886. 4. Cloches de Genéve. 


Johannes Brahms, ree variations (selected) and a finale 
1833-18—. on a subject by R. Schumann. 
Isoldes Liebestod, said to be from an 
opera (a forgotten form of entertain- 
ment) called Tristan and Isolde, and 
arranged by F. Liszt. 

We are told by historians who have made a study of the 
dead languages that the two preludes by J. S. Bach are 
from a curious collection (published in the German tongue) 
called the Well Tempered Piano (or clavichord, its yet 
more ancient predecessor), a title having considerable his- 
torical value. They are veritable gems. 

The two following pieces are also by a German com- 


Wilhelm Richard Wagner, 
1813-1883, 





* We give the titles under which each work was originally printed. 
The signs C sharp major, &c., formerly designated the key or mode 
in which each piece was composed, and which, of course, bears but 
slight resemblance to the one in present use. 

+ The explanation of the word Sonata will be found in any standard 
work on musical terms under the section devoted to “obsolete 
forms.” 


poser, one Beethoven. They are of startling contrast; the 
first we regard as mere brilliant rubbish, while the second, 
on the other hand, is a most delightfully simple and formal 
little movement in 3-4 time. 

In the Chopin piece (one of the most interesting num- 
bers of the program) it was instructive, and at the same 
time somewhat amusing, to note the composer’s valiant 
efforts for freedom; freedom in the days when the slight- 
est deviation from classic rule was regarded as a crime. 

The next numbers, two delightful and poetic little pieces 
by a Hungarian composer, Liszt or Litzs, are really astonish- 
ing works, considering the age in which they were writ- 
ten. Their simplicity and sincerity are obvious at a first 
glance; indeed, there is a striving after truthfulness of 
emotional expression and a naturalness that makes us 
think their composer would have achieved great results 
had his means been adequate to express his thoughts. But 
when we realize that the ancients had only /we/ve divi- 
sions to the scale, and composers of the present age, with 
five times that number of tone divisions of the scale at 
their command yet complain of not having sufficiently 
delicate variations of tone interval to express their feelings 
and emotions with sufficient subtlety, we cannot but won- 
der at the in-their-way astonishing results here obtained 
from so simple an instrument. 

These remarks might also apply to the Wagner piece; 
indeed, in the latter we seem to see the first dawnings of 
the expression of an emotional sensuousness, such as is 
now only reaching perfect consummation in the works of 
our best composers, and which finds not a few objectors on 
the score of libidinousness. Of the work by the composer 
Brahms, we are thankful that only two numbers were 
given. They are of startling inferiority to the theme from 
an emotional standpoint, though we suppose they are 
clever enough; but the feeling for the genius of the instru- 
ment shown in them is less complete than that in the two 
pieces by J. S. Bach, written some 150 years before! 
However, the whole program was of sufficient interest to 
cause us to look forward to the next concert of the series 
with impatience. Meanwhile our thanks, and the thanks 
of music lovers in general, are due to the artist who in a 
remarkably short time has mastered an unfamiliar instru- 
ment sufficiently well to give a masterly reading of each 
individual item. If the compositions in themselves were 
not extremely simple, such a task would have been hercu- 
lean; but, as the concert giver himself remarked to us, 
‘* The frenetic expression of the enthusiasm of love, which is 
so exhausting in modern music, is so conspicuously absent 
in these old and formal composers that the playing of 
their works, even on an instrument we are only tolerably 
familiar with, becomes a simple and for the most part in- 
tellectually technical ne "—H. O., in Magazine of 
Music. 





Vienna.—The Philharmonic concerts of Vienna an- 
nounce for the winter season performances of the f: t 
Symphonies, E flat major, A. Bruckner; E minor (No. 5), 
Dvord4k ; E minor (No. 5), Tschaikowsky ; a symphonic 
poem, Tabor, by Smetana ; overture to Othello, by Dvorak ; 
overture and intermezzo from Donna Diana, by Reznicek, 
and piano concerto (MS.), by Schutt.——At the Mascagni 
concert the composer met with a cool reception. The 
Mascagni fever is dying out. 


¢ The ancients measured their music by means of recurring pulsa- 
tions, which were visually indicated by a line called the bar line, 
drawn through their music. Three or three-fourth time meant a 
recurrence of a more or less definitely marked three pulsation rhythm 
throughout the piece. 
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Music in Italy. 
ROME, November 4, 1895. 


O Italian conservatory event for many years has 

made such a stir as has Pietro Mascagni’s new ap- 

pointment to the directorship of the Liceo Musicale Rossini, 
of Pesaro. 

‘Things are not what they seem,’’ at least in the case of 
geniuses, who are expressing wonder in loud and far-reach- 
ing tones, while others say, as we ourselves said last week : 
‘* Perhaps after all, dear Tom, Mascagni is not watching 
eaffé cigarette smoke aimlessly,’’ while congratulations, not 
only from the stretch of land that lies between Mascagni’s 
own home, Leghorn, on the Mediterranean, and Pesaro, on 
the Adriatic, where his new duties have called him, but 
from Germany and France and Spain and England, are 
pouring in upon both maestro and Liceo. But with one 
class or the other, it is certain, as I said, that no academy 
or liceo or conservatory event in all Italy in the three or 
four days since those places of musical instruction were 
thrown open for the coming season {has made so much stir 
as has that of Mascagni’s appointment. The Liceo Mu- 
sicale, at Pesaro, is one of the most important in Italy; one 
toward which even the most famous professors and 
directors look as a point of distinguished honor, the goal 
of high ambition. The Liceo owes its existence to the 
great Italian composer whose name it bears; it was estab- 
lished on the comfortable legacy of somewhere between 
2,000,000 and 3,000,000 lire, left for that purpose by the 
versatile creator of Figaro and William Tell, of Mose, and 
the Stabat Mater, that peerless sacred composition which 
is performed with almost reverent memory of its author 
every year in Rome. 

The town of Pesaro is beautifully situated on the Adri- 
atic, near Rimini and Ancona; the school or Liceo has 
always been a place”for the elect, both of means and 
brains; it was established on a ‘high standard and has 
maintained it from the very first. 

Another part of the marvel of this appointment is the 
extreme youth of Mascagni for such a position, for, unless 
it may be with the exception of Zuelli, the gifted director 
of the Conservatorio di Palermo, Mascagni is thus the 
youngest director, and, what is quite as much to the point, 
in one of the best paid positions on the whole peninsula. 
It seems to me Russini must have been influenced and 
inspired by his surroundings in Pesaro; the matchlessly 
gtaceful undulations of the land, the rhythm of the 
splendid old trees, the grand song of the sea at his feet, 
the sea by which he loved to walk and in whose clear 
depths he loved to watch the progress of a fleck of sun- 
light caught on a bit of dancing spray and carried down, 
down like a living, wondrous jewel to deck some sea 
queen’s coronet. 

It seems this Italian composer, who was not only rich in 
means, but in living sentiment, and in power to express 
nature’s own language, must, as I said, have been in- 
spired by his surroundings, by the atmosphere he breathed 
in lovely Pesaro, as Beethoven was inspired by the won- 
drous.color tones, the rhythmic country contour that 
bathed and enshrined poetic Bonn, past which the match- 
less German river purls in a very ecstasy of beauty, ac- 
centuated by bold cliffs and vineclad, castle crowned 
heights. Be that as it may, Rossini lived and listened 
and interpreted divinely at Pesaro, and Mascagni, chief 
guardian of the beautiful legacy he left his people—Mas- 
cagni, on whose future the whole musical world waits with 
interest events have made almost unparalleled, lives and 
listens and moves in those same influences ! Who can say 


‘what a factor in the evolution of Mascagni’s genius this life 


in Pesaromay prove ! Mascagni’s predecessor in the Liceo 
Rossini was the famous Pedrotti, who.died in the city of 
the Capulets last year, after a long and richly productive 
life. He was seventy-four. It was Pedrotti who made 
Turin the centre of musical life in Italy while he was there 
as director of its conservatory or liceo. It was Pe- 


drotti who, as the great reformer of orchestral music, did 
so much to simplify its beauty and loosen its tightly bound 
classic lines, so that it might add itself to the enjoyment 
of the people’s life; it was he, in a word, who made 
orchestral music popular music here. Perhaps the most 
important (by reason of especial perfection) of the Ros- 
sini’s departments are those of the organ, voice and violin ; 
Petrali, so long chief master of the first of these depart- 
ments, has left not only his influence, but his works to 
perpetuate his influence among those who were his scholars, 
and who thus lovingly and devotedly maintain his 
principles. j 

At the head of the school of song is the Signora Bocca- 
badati, Marchesi’s rival in some ways. 

Nearly every instrumentalist of note here is professor or 
director of some academy, liceo or conservatory; there 
has been a tremendous call upon their time and strength 
these last weeks, because never before were the musical 
schools of Italy more crowded—just why I can’t tell now, 
but it remains a fact for future study. Milan, Naples, 
Bologna, Turin, it seems, each has more than its quota, but 
not one among them all is more literally full to the very 
brim than is Santa Cecilia, in Rome. This is by no 
means to be wondered at ; the contrary, in fact, for the 
music taught at Santa Cecilia is artistic music, artistic 
through and through, so artistic that the commercial ele- 
ment that strikes the people from its flash and jingle has 
not even a chance of foothold here. How can this help 
being true with such teachers as Sgambati and Monachesi 
and De Sanctis and Zuliani; as Sarzana and Parisotti, 
Renzi, Farino, Terziani, and such a director as Marchetti ? 
Then, too, the element of Rome—the more serious, 
studious character than that of more distinctively com- 
mercial centres—has much to do with this. I think, too, it 
is a reason why less of what is known as common school 
education is taught at Santa Cecilia than in some of the 
newer and other conservatories. 

Still, even Santa Cecilia has room for the geography and 
general history, of which it would not have its pupils 
ignorant, or in which it would not have them remiss, for 
intelligent treatment’s sake (and how much there is in 
that! ), and in the languages they must know if they would 
be versed in musical history and able to avail themselves 
of Santa Cecilia's rich library, and the treasures of which 
I will tell you more another time, especially of the Queen’s 
most rare and valuable recent gift. 

If there is one branch in the literary (and no less 
musical, because inspiring) part of Santa Cecilia’s 
education that especially excels it is that of musical 
history. I know of no school in the world ‘whose re- 
sources in this direction are so rich, or to which more 
devoted and abler attention is given than here under 
the direction of Professor Zuliani, with such aids as 
Marchetti, Sgambati (who is a veritable encyclopedia of 
musical story), the Count of San Martino (the academy's 
vice-president and literally devoted to its interests), and 
the secretary of the Liceo, Prof. Allessandro Parisotti, with 
Cavaliere Berwin, its erudite librarian. It was the Count 
of San Martino and Professor Parisotti who planned the 
series of historic concerts, or music in epochs, which were 
so intensely interesting, as well as instructive, last year. 
These concerts are to be continued this year. Her Majesty 
the Queen, who was the most cordial of attendants last 
year, has sent in her adherence for this year, and, early as 
it is, the subscription list shows that Santa Cecilia’s 
splendid new hall, which it isa very delight to see, in its soft, 
dainty harmony and carving, its high-arched ceilings and 
its background of magnificent organ (from the Casa 
Walcker, Ludwigsburg), guarded by tier upon tier of the 
students’ bright, vivacious faces, will be a chosen ren- 
dezvous of society’s best, both home and foreign. Al- 
though the entire program has not yet been decided 
upon, the projectors’ courtesy to my distinguished journal, 
Tue Musica Courier, for which they have the highest and 
most richly merited esteem, enables me to give my readers 


a list of the chief novelties of the program, even before 
its publication in Italy. Among them are : 

Pergolese—La Serva Padrona, intermezzo secondo, Aria di 
Serpina, A Serpina penserete, soprano. 

Paisiello—Nina pazza per Amore, Lontana da te, Arietta di 
Nina, con piccolo coro di donne, soprano. 


Paisiello (same opera)—Questoé dunque, tenor. 
Lully—Armida, Farebbe meraviglia, Aria delle Pastorelle, 


soprano. 

Sacchini—Rinaldo, Duetto Armida e Rinaldo, Sarai dunque si 
crudele, soprano and tenor. 

Laudi (autore romano del XVII. secolo), (for the first 
time)—Poca voglia di far ben (from the oratorio of §. Alessio), 
Duettino dei paggi, first and second sopranos. 

Caldara (16 (?) 1711)—Aria di Silvia, Selve Amichi, Aria de 
Venere, Ben vi resta, soprano. 

Pasquini, (1637-1710)—La Forza di Amore, O Cara liberta, Arietta 
e duettino, Nise e Filli, first and second sopranos; Canzonetta 
di Nise, Bella Filli, soprano; terzetto, Nise, Filli e Silvio, first 
and second sopranos and bass; Amanti servite. 

Signor Parisotti, who is one of the ablest linguists in the 
academy, was the translator into Italian of Mendelssohn’s 
Walpurgis Nacht, Schumann's Das Paradies und die Peri, 
and The Ruins of Athens, which was beautifully given by 
the Philharmonic Society, under Terziani’s baton, at the 
society’s commemoration of the royal silver wedding. 
Aithough this “ gift of tongues ” is like a second nature to 
Sig. Parisotti, and he had traveled and stayed much in 
the countries of the German language, he assured me 
that the task, though in many ways pleasant, was far from: 
easy. This it is not difficult for us to understand, because 
he is himself so true and so refined an artist that he could 
let no phrase escape him without the most careful balanc- 
ing of sense and form of tonal and rhythmic symmetry; 
and certainly no one but the most cultivated of artists could 
have translated these works with such perfect preservation 
of all their subtile combinations as Sig. Parisotti has trans- 
lated them. 

‘It is,’”’ as he said to me, ‘‘ absolutely necessary for the 
translator to feel the spirit of the opera if he would retain 
its individuality and its style.’’ 

It is, indeed, a most delicate work; that is why it always 
seems twice as enjoyable for us in America to hear German 
opera given by Germau artists, Italian opera by Italian 
artists, and English opera by English artists. It is, of 
course, expensive to import all those musicians, but it is 
one of the distinguishing characteristics of the grand opera 
season, which we all enjoy so, and which we all know is 
an enjoyment that must be paid for. But what American, 
what cultivated person of whatever land, objects to paying 
for that literary or artistic treat which satisfies him ? 

As with the opera text, precisely so is it with its orches- 
tral score. It is extremely difficult for an orchestra of 
even so fine calibre—of our nationality—to play the music of 
another nation. How is a cold, calm, dignified band of 
musicians to feel the sentiment that prompted the creation 
and that dominates the tone of the composition of a 
passionate blooded, sentient southerner? It is really 
easier for the warmer nation to feel the sentiment, for 
music can never be cold, of the other. It is indeed easier 
for the plastic Italian nature to assimilate itself to the 
sentiments of any other, than for any other to assimilate 
itself to the literal rendition of Italian orchestration; or is 
it that the little dash of fire, the added warmth that comes 
from the Italian treatment, gives something to.the music 
that touches even the hearts of its own people more (if 
there may be distinction of peoples in music’s realm). 
Why, Wagner himself, after listening to Tannhauser by 
an Italian orchestra, in Bologna, exclaimed: ‘‘I think I 
never heard it so beautifully interpreted !’’ 

This excellence of Italian interpretation applies espe- 
cially, of course, to those works which are emotional, pro- 
found, passionful as the breath of the airat Como. There 
is one thing, however, that absolutely must be observed 
if symmetry and oneness of tone are to be obtained, and 
that is that all the orchestra members shall be of the same 
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or at least of sister countries! Is it not exactly on this 
principle that our Scandinavian and Hungarian and Rus- 
sian quartets and choruses are such a delight to hear? 
Santa Cecilia gives great care to this matter of orchestra- 
tion; it has, indeed, produced some of the first directors 
and masters of composition in the land. Mancinelli has 
proved one of the very best Wagnerian directors in Italy, 
and now we are waiting with pleasant anticipation for what 
Mascheroni will do with the Valkyrie and Lohengrin and 
Tannhiuser presentations at the Argentina. As I said, 
Santa Cecilia has produced some of the finest orchestral 
directors in all Italy, but I must tell you of them another 
time. 

The Italian power to interpret foreign music has never 
found a better exponent than in the Municipal Band of 
Rome, which, under the masterly conduct of Alessandro 
Vessella, made a triumphal tour in Germany last year. 
The papers were full of the visitors’ success, nobly, com- 
prehensively, unhesitatingly spoken, but the curious part 
of it was that where one journal was all enthusiasm about 
the Italian part of the program, pronouncing that vastly 
superior to the German renditions, another emphatically 
declared that while the Italian compositions were splen- 
didly given, by far the most perfect part of the porgram 
was the German ! But everyone, even every critic, hears 
with his own ears, especially in frank, straightforward Ger- 
many; so while one critic may have gone to the concerts 
fully expecting perfect treatment of the Italian themes, 
and then taking it as a matter of course, while his ears 
were strained in anxious waiting for misinterpretations of 
the splendid German compositions, which misinterpreta- 
tions he didn’t hear, it might easily have been exactly the 
reverse with another’s expectations! But we are not 
dealing with metaphysics now, neither are we treating of 
the splendid program (very largely a German program, 
too,) of which Ludwig Hartmann and Dr. Arthur Seidl 
were so enthusiastic in their praise; of the marvelous 
agility of the band in its execution of Paganini’s Moto 
Perpetuo, and of the almost, if not quite, unequaled 
power this band of sixty-five musicians has of modulat- 
ing its tones on the same instruments to the softest, sweet- 
est chamber music—rather we are giving a record of 
events this time, with a word now and then as to the causes 
that make the events. 

I have just learned with the greatest of pleasure that 
those delicious little affairs, the Vessella concerts, in the 
famous casino of Villa Borghese are the reports to the 
contrary notwithstanding, to be continued next season. 
Nothing more perfectly and usefully enjoyable can be 
imagined; the perfect playing of a select number of this 
band in the exquisitely artistic ambiente of this villa, with 
sweet and matchless canvases of Carlo Dolce-Sassoferrato, 
Raphael, ard almost sentient marbles, among them Cano- 
va’s imperially beautiful Pauline, about, and then, after 
the concert the walk out into the noisy world again from 
under centuries old ilexes and pines, and groups of 
cypress columns, among whose branches lights gleam like 
lower stars, and from whose tops and crests the moon, 
casting a flood of mellow radiance, makes a new world ! 

Just what Vessella will give us these delightful evenings 
I cannot say, but there is sure to be the very cream of 
Donizetti and Gounod, Mendelssohn, Rossini, Verdi and 
Bizet, Rubinstein, Boito and Massenet, with mélodies 
from Mascagni and Leoncavallo and Puccini; novelties 
like the charming works of Paolo Geisler, whose beauty 
was half unknown even in its own land until made promi- 
nent by these Italian ‘‘maestri suonatori’’ in this new 
German artist’s exquisite symphonic poems, the tender 
homage of Serrao, and the sweet Lieder of Schumann and 
Schubert, with, perhaps, one of the director’s own 
triumphal marches. And most certainly Wagner’s superb 
chords, and Meyerbeer. 

Of the Queen’s Quintet I can tell you nothing more than 
I told you last week. It will hardly be possible before the 
return of Her Majesty, who has great interest in the for- 


mation of the program, and this will not probably be for 
another fortnight. Sgambati—director of this most per- 
fect of quintets, composer, teacher, professor of the Acade- 
mia—is the busiest of men. A bit of information that has 
just come to me, and an exceedingly important bit, is that 
he is to be the author of the mass to be given at the Victor 
Emmanuel commemoration in the Pantheon next February, 
and that he is at work on it now. These are the most 
magnificent commemorative events in all this part of 
Europe. They call together in Agrippa’s Temple the en- 
tire state and diplomatic bodies in rich dress and with state 
attendance. Piazzas and squares for half a mile around 
are lined with platoons of soldiers; the King’s guard in 
unbroken lines marks the way to the catafalque, about 
which cluster hundreds upon hundreds of tall wax tapers, 
accentuating the richness of the jeweled gifts that rest 
amid the gold fringed velvet draperies, and the loving, 
humbler offerings of the humane societies founded in the 
Re Galantuomo's name. 

Save for the catafalque, with its clustered tapers, the 
great building is half obscure; this light gleamis fitfully on 
the polished helmets of the Guard, the decorations of the 
diplomats and officers, the choir loft, and the plain black 
marble tomb that bears Victor Emmanuel’s name, making 
the shade of the gold starred jet black hangings of the 
Pantheon deeper, and the pagan tripod flames that flicker 
here and there more mystic. It is difficult even to imagine 
the production of a mass in such surroundings and under 
such circumstances, but it is easy to understand why this 
mass is one of the most important musical compositions 
of the year. 

And now just a few words about the Orchestra Romana, 
which, as I told you recently, owes much to the Abbé 
Liszt, whose inspiration gave it much of the strength at 
inception that makes it so beautiful, and its presentations 
such highly prized occasions now. Next to Liszt—we may 
almost say wth Liszt—it is Pinelli who has brought all 
this about, for while Liszt inspired, it was Pinelli who re- 
ceived his inspiration and acted upon it. Liszt was pres- 
ent and gave suggestions in all the early practice of this 
orchestra, especially in its study of the Beethoven sym- 
phonies and the abbé’s own rhapsodies. So well did 
Pinelli carry out the execution of this work that ten years 
later a beautiful illuminated parchment was presented him 
in recognition of his masterly accomplishment, and it was 
Liszt who brought about the presentation and Liszt’s name 
which was first on the list of illustrious names it bore. 

Although the Orchestra Romana concerts do not begin 
until January 1, its director is hard at work among ancient 
and modern scores, selecting the most fitting and effective 
for the orchestra’s purpose, especially for the opening series 
of four subscription concerts. Whether these concerts 
will be given as before in the Sala Dante, which is alto- 
gether inadequate for doing such an organization justice, 
either numerically or artistically, or whether they will be 
given in Santa Cecilia’s new concert hall, is an open ques- 
tion. I most profoundly hope it will be the latter. Wher- 
ever they are given, a refined and appreciative public will 
be sure to take up every inch of room. 

Early this season Mendelssohn’s Fourth Symphony, 
based on Luther’s chorals, will be given; the Sinfonia 
Fantastica of Berlioz, Beethoven’s Third Symphony and 
Sinfonia Eroica, Geisler’s Poema Sinfonica, Bach’s violin 
concerto, the Preludio die Meistersinger, the scena finale 
from the Crepuscolo die Dei, and various overtures of Bee- 
thuven. Cimarosaand Smetana will find place on the pro- 
gram. If Brahms comes to Rome, as is hoped, this season 
the Orchestra Romana will also, its distinguished leader 
tells me, interpret one of that maestro’s beautiful sym- 
phonies. 

Just a line or two about Teresina Tua’s concert tour in 
Russia, and another about the program at the Nazionale, 
which seems to have utterly changed its character (it is 
the’Teatro Drammatico Nazionale) this season, relegating 
the lovers of the drama to that famous old standard house, 


the Valli. The violinist, who has lived so long and reigned 
so supremely in Rome that everybody thinks of her as 
Roman, and whose short tour in America was a record of 
brilliant triumphs, will play at Warsaw about the middle 
of the Russian No vember—some twelve days or so later, as 
you know, than our own. Her husband, the Count della 
Valletto, who is almost invariably her accompanist—and 
a most admirable one—is unfortunately in too poor health 
at present. So the regular accompanist of the gifted 
young countess for this trip will be the famous Russian 
pianist Rachmaninow, whose compositions many pro- 
nounce on a par with and in character like those of Tschai- 
kowsky. The director of the trip is M. Henri Sangewitz, 
of Moscow. From Warsaw they will go to St. Petersburg, 
and thence to Moscow for the coronation of the Czar. 

Nothing is lacking, financially, socially or artisticaliy, 
from the arrangements for these concerts, for both by her 
rare personal grace and her genius Teresina Tua has won 
her way deep into the hearts of Russia’s most cultured 
and aristocratic circles. Her répertoire is a pleasingly 
varied one, introducing the compositions of Sgambati, the 
andante and the Serenata Napolitana, for violon and piano 
—interpreted for the first time in public by herself and the 
author in the season of 1892—and his Gondoliera in G 
minor; the Grand Sonata in E minor, composed for her 
by Del Bossi, the celebrated Neapolitan maestro and pro- 
fessor in the academy of that city, and some of the most 
charming compositions of the German maestro Fielitz and 
the French maestro Bloch, pensionnaire of the Academy 
of France and pupil of Massenet. 

As I said, the Nazionale has changed its character, for 
the nonce at least. It is essentially lyric instead of dra- 
matic for this season, and under the management of its 
new impresario, the Maestro Alfredo Collina, the pro- 
gram up to date includes the Manon of Massenet (for the 
opening), Ambroise Thomas’ Mignon, the Piccolo Haydn, 
and for genuine novelties—their very first presentations, 
indeed—Bacchini’s Wanda, De Rossi's Fadette, Poggi’s Ero 
e Leandro, and La Ornarina of Francesco Saverio Collina, 
the impresario’s brother. Of these, another time. 

Tueo. Tracy. 








Madame de la Crange, Paris. 


HERE are few exponents of the Italian school 
left in the musical field—that is, of the original 
school, Pupils and pupils of pupils will continue to hand 
down the traditions, with more or less conscience, and 
more or less diluted, till the manner is quite blurred or 
extinct. 

Madame Anna de la Grange is one of the original 
school. Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti and Rossini, her 
veneration for the Italian masters is unbounded. Her 
vocal religion is ease, no straining, no forcing, gentle 
emission till the cords are trained and the tones exact. 
By this method, a gentle education of the vocal muscles, 
breaking or straining of the voice is impossible. 

She especially detests the tremolo, and cautions all her 
pupils against it. The moment it appears the singing is 
stopped till the objectionable feature is arrested. This is 
possible in the early stages, as it is largely a matter of will 
and habit; but once contracted as a habit she finds it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to overcome. More than once with 
pupils who came to her with the habit fixed she has found 
it almost, if not quite, impossible to eradicate. 

She believes the seat of vocal timbre to be the vocal 
cords. Breathing for her must be all from the waist up; 
not from the stomach; everything natural, no forcing or 
straining. She has music transposed if the compass has a 
tendency to force the voice too high or too low. She be- 
lieves uniformity of method impossible between teachers, 
or in its application to different pupils. All vocal educa- 
tion is individual. Girls should not begin vocal study too 
young; solfége, musicianly ideas, language, musical biog- 
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raphy should precede singing, especially when pupils are 
young. 

She thinks that every teacher should be able to sing, 
should have the teacher’s instinct and preparation, and 
should be admitted to the ranks of the professorat by right 
of examination in technic and theory by art authorities. 

Madame de la Grange was one of the most remarkable 
prima donnas of her time. She made her début in Italy, 
and has sung in all languages, including Hungarian, the 
most difficult of all. She created Aides in The Prophet at 
Berlin, Meyerbeer himself conducting the orchestra. She 
has sung with most of the great musicians and singers in 
both hemispheres, and one of her choicest treasures is the 
gold crown presented to her in New York as a token of 
her success among us. She had a compass of three and a 
half octaves, making it possible for her now to train in all 
voices. 

Her personality is almost regal in its sincere refinement. 
Born of German and Italian parentage, of French birth, 
wife of a distinguished Russian, her nature is rich, warm 








Boston, Mass., December 1, 1895. 
HE Kneisel Quartet, assisted by Messrs. Pour- 
tau, clarinetist, and Foote, pianist, gave the second of 
its concerts in Association Hall November 25. The pro- 


and womanly, and the phrases in her modulated tones are | gram was: 
never turned against a fellow. Tall, straight, with the} ouartet, B flat major, Op. %4.........ssceseseee esate Beethoven 
gracious dignity of a grande dame of the olden times, | Sonata for clarinet and piano, op. 120, No. 1 (frst 


Madame de la Grange is perfectly preserved, hale and vig- 
orous, and is beloved by friends and pupils. 

Among the latter may be named Ella Russell, Emma 
Thursby, Litta, Lucille Sanders, Katherine Van Arnheim, 
Regina de Sales, Miss Green, Miss Della Rogers, Ella 
Sanz, Miss Evan, of Washington; Miss Geneva Johnstone- 
Bishop, Miss Buck, of Chicago, Madame Alvorsen, Miss 
Bradley, of New York, who sings A in alt; Mrs. Hunter, 
of Chicago, soprano; Miss Brown, of New York; Mrs. Dr. 
Jennings, Mrs. Howells, of Iowa, who is now studying 
Massenet’s compositions under the composer himself; Miss 
Snyder, who has a very pretty voice and is an exceptional 
student, and Miss Claude Albright, of Mexico, a Vassar 
girl, who has been studying in Chicago, and is a charming 
violinist as well. 

Madame de la Grange’s studio is in one of the most cen- 
tral quarters of Paris, near the celebrated Salle Pleyel, 62 
Rue Condorcet. It is a treasure home of art souvenir and 
the centre for many charming art gatherings. 


PEGE) a. « bvictnc recs evinymenerniees in bee.cons ace eedtic cause 
Quartet, G MINOF.,.. c.rcereeeereeserererenses ondans + eee, Mozart 
If I were an Oriental prince, and yet delighted in Euro- 
pean tonalities, 1 should have a string quartet as well as an 
orchestra play at my will, and in quartet or symphony. I 
would say, as did the late Prince von Dervies at Nice or 
Lugano, ‘‘Gentlemen, please don’t make the repeats.” 
What a delight to be able to have certain passages played 
over and over again, or to say, ‘‘ Never mind that move- 
ment ; skip to the next.” The time may come when most 
symphonies and the great majority of chamber music will 
be known only by excerpts. 

Take for instance this quartet of Beethoven. The per- 
formance of the first movement was below the high stand- 
ard of the players. There was an unaccountable lack of 
precision, and there was not the usual equilibrium. Of 
course these strictures are used comparatively. For 
the average quartet society the performance would have 
been excellent. The adagio—what heavenly music it is! 
and the movements that followed were given almost flaw- 
lessly. But to come back to the starting point. Here’s 
this adagio, followed by the presto with the two pages full 
of mystery, the pages that prepare for the allegretto con 
variazioni. If I were the prince, there would be nothing 
played after the pianissimo shivering and shuddering, the 
murky little chamber of the soul with gibbering suggestions 
whirring about and striking walls and floor and ceiling, 
while you crouch in the corner. Why such a preparation 
for a smug, perky theme, conventional in airs and graces? 
How much better it would have been if Beethoven had 
never written the music that follows the fermata with the 
direction ‘‘ attacca.” 

Suppose there never had been an “attack”? Then, under 
the spell of the first three movements, but especially the 
second and the third, you would have said: ‘‘ What a 
shame he never finished it!” You would have imagined a 
dzmonic close,a wail, or, more likely. a serene and mighty 
reassurance ; possibly strains of titanic joy. But here are 
these variations, exasperatingly correct, and consciously 
surprising ; and they are tacked on as by a mocker who 
builds with polished marble and brickyard clay, and joins 
the things that should be kept asunder. There are men 
who will tell you the variations are the finest, ‘‘ the most 
enjoyable ” portion of the quartet. With them I would not 
clink a can or hear the midnight chimes. Yet some are 
born with a thirst for variations, as others are born with a 
thirst for wine or beer. There is man and there are va- 
riants. The greatest composer should leave some of his 
chief works unfinished. In chamber music nine out of ten 
finales are a weariness to the spirit and the flesh. 

Mr. Floersheim has already written to THz Musica Cov- 
rigR about the Brahms clarinet sonata, which he heard in 
Berlin, played by Messrs. Schubert and Kahn. I agree 








Rabaud.—Rabaud, a young composer, pupil of Mas- 
senet and Grand Prix de Rome, made his first appearance 
in public as a composer at the Concerts d'Harcourt, Paris. 
The work was a symphony; it is described as imperfect 
but interesting, without any eccentricities. 

Bellincioni.—Gemma Bellincioni completed in. No- 
vember her Gastspiel at St. Petersburg. This month she 
appears in concert and theatre at Moscow. In January 
she goes to Charkow, Kieff and Odessa; in February to 
Bucharest, Jassy and Budapest, and winds up at Vienna. 

Successful When Young.—Most of the world’s 
great artists have been successful when still very young. 
Rubinstein was ten years old when he gave his first con- 
cert, Liszt only nine. Spohr was fifteen years old when he 
was appointed chamber musician to the Duke of Bruns- 
wick. Joachim played in a concert when only seven years 
old, Vieuxtemps when ten, Spohr when eleven and Sivori 
when only six years old. 

Budapest.—The concerts of the Philharmonic 
Society of Budapest, which society has existed since 1953, 
is suffering from conductorismus. It announces for this 
winter the engagement of the following foreign wielders 
of the baton: Leopold Auer (St. Petersburg), Edouard 
Colonne (Paris), Ferdinand Liéwe (Vienna), Felix Mottl 
(Karlsruhe), Karl Muck (Berlin), Hans Richter (Vienna), 
Ernst Schuch (Dresden) and Richard Strauss (Munich). 
Native directors announced are Heinrich Benké and Josef 
Grossmann, and Emanuel Moor (London) to direct his 
symphony In Memoriam Ludwig Kossuth. The soloists 
will be Miss Fanny Davies (piano), London, Lilli Lehmann- 
Kalisch and Henriette Mottl-Standthartner (vocal) and 
Prof. Leopold Auer (violin), ~ 


fully with Mr. Floersheim in his estimate of the work. The 
themes have neither beauty nor vitality. The develop- 
ment of them is for the most part formally dull. I doubt 
whether Mr. Kneisel would have allowed the piece in his 
concert if it had not been signed by Brahms. 

Why, this sonata staggered even Mr. Apthorp, who 
owned up frankly that he couldn’t make it out. It might 
be a masterpiece. It might be a mistake, an error in judg- 
ment, a flux of notes when the system of the composer was 
weak. Not that Mr. Apthorp stated his position in these 
precise words. At any rate, he wants to hear it again and 
again. But what harm would there be in the final knowl- 
edge of the fact that Brahms nods, and in fact snores ! 

Mr. Pourtau in this sonata gave a remarkable exhibition 
of the highest order of clarinet playing. In tone, mechan- 
ism, phrasing, refinements of artistry, poetic spirit (that 
was wasted here on prose)—there was nothing to be de- 
sired. Mr. Foote’s performance was without sense of 
rhythm, and his touch was dry and hard throughout. 

Mr. Kneisel tells me that the audience was the largest 
since the foundation of the club. It was also very ap- 
plausive. x 

+ * 

The 147th concert of the Apollo Club, Mr. Lang con- 
ductor, was given in Music Hall the 26th. The concert was 
devoted to the music written by Prof. J. K. Paine for the 
performance of Sophocles’ CZdipus Rex at Harvard in 
1881. ‘The orchestra was made up of Symphony men. Mr. 
Rieger, of New York, sang the tenor solo with marked ap- 
preciation of its character and in admirable style, although 
he did not seem to be in best voice. The overture was led 
by Professor Paine. This concert was repeated in Cam- 
bridge at the Sanders Theatre November 29. George. 
Riddle in each case was the reader. You know he was, in 
1881, the @dipus at Harvard. 

Before we consider Paine’s music, let me invite your at- 
tention for a moment to De Quincey’s remarks about Men- 
delssohn's Antigone music. They were written with refer- 
ence toa performance at Edinburgh in 1845, when Helen 
Faucit was the heroine. ¢ 

“* Then the music began—of which in a moment. The 
overture slipped out at one ear as it entered the other— 
which, with submission to Mr. Mendelssohn, is a proof that 
it must be horribly bad; for if ever there lived a man that 
in music can neither forget nor forgive, that man is myself. 
Whatever is very good never perishes from my remem- 
brance—that is, sounds in my ears by intervals forever ; 
and for whatever is bad I consign the author, in my 
wrath, to his own conscience, and to the torture of his own 
discords. The most villainous things, however, have one 
merit—they are transitory as the best things; and that 
was true of the overture; it perished. * * * But 
that music of Mendelssohn! Like it Icannot. Say not 
that Mendelssohn is a great composer. He is so. But 
here he was voluntarily abandoning the resources of his 
own genius, and the support of his divine art, in 
quest of a chimera—that is, in quest of a thing called Greek 
music, which for us seems far more irrecoverable than the 
‘Greek fire.’ I myself, from an early date, was a student 
of this subject. I read book after book upon it, and each 
successive book sank me lower into darkness, until I had so 
vastly improved in ignorance that I could myself have writ- 
ten a quarto upon it, which all the world should not have 
found it possible to understand. It should have taken three 
men toconstrue one sentence, I confess, however, to not 
having yet seen the writings upon this impracticable theme 
of Col. Perronet Thompson. To unite experimental music 
for choruses that are to support the else meagre outline of a 
Greek tragedy will notdo. Let experiments be tried upon 
worthless subjects; and if this of Mendelssohn’s be Greek 
music the sooner it takes itself off the better. Sophocles 
will be delivered from an incubus, and we from an affliction 
of the auditory nerve.” 

De Quincey then speaks about the sourceof Mendelssohn's 
music. He confounds Moses Mendelssohn, the platonic phi- 
losopher, with Abraham, and says erroneously ‘‘that Men- 
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delssohn whose learned labors lined our trunks was the 
father of the Mendelssohn whose music afflicts our ears. 
Naturally, then, it strikes me that as ‘ papa’ Mendelssohn 
attended the synagogue to save appearances, the filial Men- 
delssohn would also attend it. I likewise attended the 
synagogue now and then at Liverpool and elsewhere. We 
all three have been cruising in the same latitudes, and 
trusting to my own remembrances I should pronounce that 
Mendelssohn has stolen his Greek music from the syna- 
gogue. ‘There was in the first chorus of the Antigone one 
sublime ascent (and once repeated) that rang to heaven. 
It might have entered into the music of Jubal’s lyre or have 
glorified the timbrel of Miriam. All the rest, tried by the 
deep standard of my own feeling—that clamors for the 
impassioned in music, even as the daughter of the Norse 
leech says ‘ Give, give’—is as much without meaning as 
most of the Hebrew chanting that I heard at the Liverpool 
synagogue. I advise Mr. Murray in the event of his ever 
reviving the Antigone to make the chorus sing the Hun- 
dredth Psalm rather than Mendelssohn's music, or, which 
would be better still, toimport from Lancashire the Handel 
chorus singers.” 

De Quincey, you see, ‘‘clamors for the impassioned in 
music,” even in Greek tragedy. ‘‘ Impassioned ” Professor 
Paine’s music is not. Nor should thechorus music in Greek 
tragedy be ‘‘ impassioned.” 

What was the character of tragedy as understood by 
Sophocles? De Quincey has spoken about it in his Theory 
of Greek Tragedy. Certain fixed, unmoving situations 
were selected. ‘‘ A lyric movement of the chorus, which 
closed the act and gave notice that it was closed, some- 
times changed the situation; but throughout the act it 
continued unchanged like a statuesque attitude. * * * 
The passion is essentially fixed throughout, not mantling 
and undulating with the breath of change, but frozen into 
marble life.” The dances of the chorus were symbolic. The 
chorus was a sympathizing spectator. Its office was 
to guide or to interpret the sympathies of the audience. 
“The mysterious solemnity conferred by the chorus pre- 
supposes and isin perfect harmony with our theory of a 
life within a life; a life sequestrated into some far-off 
slumbering state, having the severe tranquillity of Hades ; 
a life symbolized by the marble life of sculpture; but ut- 
terly out of all symmetry and proportion to the realities of 
that human life which we moderns take up as the basis of 
our tragic drama.” 

And yet De Quincey in this same article speaks of ‘* the 
richest and most lyrical music ” of the chorus. 

What do we really know about the Greek chorus? 

One says, ‘‘ the chorus, preceded by a line of fiute players, 
came dancing in through the side wings into the large 
arena, singing a most harmonious and plastic song.” This 
ia vague; and how does the author know the song was 
** harmonious "? 

We do know that in the time of Sophocles the chorus 
numbered fifteen, a compulsory reduction on the part of 
the government, for Alschylus had used fifty. Perhaps 
the Phrygian pipe was used as well as the Lydian lute. 
But when you have read page after page about the charac- 
ter of the metres and the dances, what do you know about 
the character of the music ? 

see 

These composers, besides Paine, have written music for 
CEdipus Rex: Bellermann, Méhul (?), Membrée, Stan- 
ford. It is easy to imagine how Heinrich Bellermann, 
with his passion for Greek modes, treated the subject. 
Music is said to have been written by Méhul for the 
choruses of Chénier’s tragedy Cidipe Roi, accepted by 
the Comédie Frangaise in 1804, and never performed ; 
but there is not the slightest trace of this music re- 
maining to-day. Membrée’s choruses were written for 
the imitation of Sophocles’ tragedy by Jules Lacroix, 
performed at the Comédie Frangaise in 1858. Doyou re- 
member the music used by Mounet-Sully in this country 
when he appeared as Zdifus? Itis simple and effective, 
and I fancy it is closer to the Grecian spirit than the 
music of Professor Paine. 


But Professor Paine acted wisely in a perplexing case. 
His music to the chorusesis neither pedantically and erro- 
neously antiquarian nor Franco-Grecian, in the style of Mas- 
senet. Itseldom suggests the synagogue or the oratorio. 
Austere at times to the verge of bald monotony, it rises to 
to a great spiritual height in O May My Life Be Spent in 
Virtue. Admirable, too, is the beauty of Seeing Neither 
Past Nor Future, and the awful solemnity of O Race of 
Mortal Men. Tragic in ancient sense is the postlude, while 
the overture serves well as a preparation for the tale of the 
woe of (Edipus. What little melodramatic music there is 
seems conventional and below the subject. And there is 
little variety in orchestral color throughout the work. Of 
course the music suffers when it is taken away from the 
stage, and as I know this music only in concert form I 
hesitatingly record impressions. 

The performance of the club was excellent in every re- 
spect. Mr. Lang is not at his ease when he conducts an 
orchestra ; neither are the players. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Paderewski gave the second and the last of his 
piano recitals in Music Hall yesterday afternoon. I was 
unable to hear him. The program included Beethoven's 
sonata, op. 101 ; Schubert's impromptu, op. 142, No, 3; the 
Paganini-Brahms variations ; his own Cracovienne, op. 14, 
and pieces by Mendelssohn, Chopin and Liszt. I am told 
that the hall was crowded; there were people sitting on 
the stage, and some were turned away. Women pressed 
close to him and gave unmistakable symptoms of hysteria. 
There is no doubt that he received—to use the passionate 
language of the press agent—‘'a great ovation.” Even 
the Rev. Mr. Gorlitz is said to have been satisfied from a 
box office point of view. 

Iam also told that the feature of the concert was the 
performance of the pieces by Liszt, Mendelssohn and 
Chopin. : e 


The program of the sixth Symphony concert given last 
evening was as follows : 


Pewtude We Tie Tee sh iisk Sih i ERIS. d’ Albert 
(First time.) 
Concerto for violin, No, 22, A minor,......... .cscceceeees Viotti 
Cadenza by Mr. Kneisel. 
Bymnphony, FMM. oncndci sss 950040 deds papcsvennscnstbeshy Gotz 
A Steppe Sketch from Central Asia...........26+ cesess Borodin 
Festival Overture, op. 50...... ...scccescccescsnecees Volkmann 


The overture by Volkmann was played at the concert 
January 4, 1890. It might well be allowed to gather dust, 
for itis acheap, flamboyant thing, distinguished neither 
for its thought nor for its color. Perhaps it was the noble 
performance of the orchestra that lent fresh beauty to the 
symphony by Gotz; certainly the charm of much of the in- 
termezzo and the adagio was revealed in full and grateful 
light. 

The overture to The Ruby is interesting throughout, 
although the first portion (langsam) is the more suggestive 
and more gorgeously colored. The phrase given out by 
muted horns and trumpets is very effective, and there are 
harmonic progressions that are new and impressive. There 
is one suspension of absolutely delightful ugliness. The 
second portion (lebhaft) is brilliant enough, but it seems 
less distinguished and less spontaneous. This overture is 
a prelude to a fairy opera, with the scene at Bagdad ; but 
d’Albert steers clear of cheap attempts at Orientalism. If 
he has forgotten his Goldmark he remembers his Wagner. 
Every now and then in the first portion a mighty wave 
from that sonorous sea, the prelude to Parsifal, sweeps 
across the hall. 

Pleasing in its deliberate monotony and its suggestion of 
humanity crawling over desolate nature was the sketch of 
Borodin, the illustrious chemist, intimate with benzol, cun- 
ning in the knowledge of azotic bodies and aldehydes—the 
inventor of a nitrometer. I wish Mr. Paur would bring 
out his Second Symphony. 

Mr. Kneisel played the fine concerto of Viotti with un- 
failing accuracy, polished to the highest degree. His ca- 
denza was in good taste, never merely for technical dis- 


play, not toolong. And yet I doubt if Viotti, whose per- 
formance according to his contem was “grand, 
imposing, full toned, amazing for its verve and its variety,” 
ever played this concerto in such a continually amiable and 
courteous fashion. Puiu Hate. 
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Boston Musie Notes. 
; NOVEMBER 90, 1895. 

HE reception on Friday afternoon at the studio 
of Miss Grace Hall, the miniature painter, was in 
every way charming. The studio, with the accessories 
that belong to the artist’s work; the pictures, the candle 
lighted room, the flowers, the crowd of notable people, 
artists and musicians, and the singing—above all, the sing- 
ing. Miss Marguerite Hall, Mr. Francis Fischer Powers 
and Mr. René Papin, of New York, and Mr. Eliot Hub- 
bard, of Boston, were heard at their very best and in their 
most delightful songs. Miss Hall sang a new song by 
Chaminade that met with great applause. Mr. Powers sang 
in his always artistic way first a duet with Miss Hall, and 
afterward several solos, but the compliments he received 
for his singing did not please him half as much as the ap- 
plause and praise that were bestowed upon his pupil, Mr. 
Papin, for two exquisite littlesongs. Mr. Papin will study 
two years more with Mr. Powers and then go abroad. Mr. 
Eliot Hubbard sang two groups of songs delightfully, as 
he always does, The accompaniments were played by Mrs. 
S. B. Field, whom Mr. Powers considers the most perfect 
accompanist he has ever sung with. Among those present 
were Mr. and Mrs. Joseph De Camp, Miss Laura Hills, Dr. 
Pegram, Mr. Forrest, Mrs. Rotoli, Mrs. Eliot Hubbard, 
Mrs. Philip Hale, Mr. Arthur Macy, Mr. Oliver Herford, 

Mrs. Edna Hall, Miss Gertrude Hall, Miss Cross. 

Mrs. Edna Hall and her three daughters form a most 
talented family. Mrs. Hall has been and still is one of the 
successful vocal teachers of Boston. Her daughter Mar- 
guerite is well known for her fine voice; Miss Gertrude 
Hall is a successful author, while Miss Grace Hall has 
shown more than ordinary talent in her painting of minia- 
tures on ivory. All artists in their respective work, yet ar- 
tists in such varied ways. 

Miss Marguerite Hall, Mr. Francis Fischer Powers and 
Mr. René Papin came over to spend Thanksgiving in Bos- 
top. It is rumored that during the winter these artists will 
be heard in several musicals at some of the most fashion- 
able and exclusive private houses in Boston. 

There has recently been added to the organ of King’s 
Chapel a set of Parsifal chimes. Mr. Max Heinrich has 
been away on tour for three weeks. 

Miss Marian Munger sang at a musical in West Newton 
last Monday evening. 

There were special Thanksgiving services last Sunday 
evening in the Central Church. Miss Priscilla White and 
the other members of the choir were heard in solos, Miss 
Bertha Cushing singing Redemption Hymn. 

A class in the study of Wagner's Der Ring des Nibelun- 
genwill meet early in December at the rooms of Mr. Sid- 
ney Homer. 

The Herbert Johnson Quintet Club assisted at the 
Thanksgiving reception in Association Hall. 

The features of the seventh entertainment of the Boston 
Star Course at Music Halldast evening were Miss Ida Ben- 
fey, dramatic reader, and the Beethoven Sextet with the 
following named members: Mr. Charles N. Allen, violin ; 
Miss Georgia Pray, violoncello; Mr. E. M. Heindl, flute ; 
Mr. Albert Van Raalte, violin; Mr. Edwin A. Sabin, 
viola ; Mr. Werner L. Melzian, contra bass. 

Mrs. Elene Eaton will sing Gounod’s Ave Maria and the 
Polacca from I Puritani at the Gilmore's Band concert at 
Boston Theatre on Sunday evening. Mrs. Eaton will also 
sing St. Paul in Salem on December 26. 

An unusually fine concert was given last week in the 
Opera House, Franklin, by the Euterpe Mandolin, Banjo 
and Harp Club of Boston, assisted by Miss Ina Colby, 
pianist, and Miss Dora Damon, cornetist. 

Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau have announced an auc- 
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tion sale of subscription tickets for their coming grand 
opera season, which will take place at the Tremont 
Theatre, Thursday afternoon, December 12, at 4 o'clock. 
In addition to the announcements already made, the man- 
agement has decided that all purchasers of subscription 
tickets for this season at this auction sale, will have the 
privilege of retaining the same seats at the regular sub- 
scription price, for the grand opera season of the ensuing 
year, 1897. A date will be fixed upon next fall by the man- 
agement, as the limit up to which the tickets will be held 
for would-be subscribers, who will be expected to so notify 
the management by that time. 

Martinus Sieveking, the pianist, will be the soloist at the 
Symphony rehearsal and concert December 6 and 7. 

Miss Jessie Couthoui is to appear at the Star Course con- 
cert in Music Hall next Monday night, supported by sev- 
eral well-known musicians of Boston. 

The Germania Orchestra, assisted by Miss Emma S, 
Howe, will give a concert at Wellesley College Monday 
evening, the program to include compositions of Weber, 
Donizetti, Strauss, Handel and Bizet. 

The beautiful anthem, The Wilderness, by Sir John 
Goss, is to be sung at the evening service at the Church of 
St. John the Evangelist to-morrow. The anthem will be 
sung imits entirety, the alto part in the trio being sung by 
W. K. Kershaw, who has recently come from England. 

On Monday afternoon, December 9, Miss Charlotte W. 
Hawes will give her lecture on ‘' Bells” in the Grundmann 
Studios, Copley Hall, illustrated by the Shipp brothers 
with their musical bell accompaniment. Compositions by 
Mendelssohn, Hiindel, Beethoven and Gounod will be 
played. 

Ohdricek will give recitals here in January. 

Dvordk’s Mass in D will be produced for the first 
time in Boston Sunday, December 8, at St. Mary’s Church, 
Charlestown, under the direction of Mr. J. M. McLaughlin. 

The program of the Symphony concert Saturday night 
will be as follows: Dvordk, overture, Nature ; Schumann, 
Symphony No. 1; Reznicek, overture, Donna Diana. Mr. 
Martinus Sieveking, pianist, will be the soloist. He will 
play Saint-Saéns’ G minor concerto. 

The program of Miss Franklin's recital in Steinert Hall 
the 16th will be as follows: Miss Franklin will sing songs 
by Delibes, Massenet, Gounod and Tirindelli. She will 
sing with Miss Chase a duet from Lakmé, and with Mrs. 
Loring duets by Thomé and Delibes. Mrs. Loring will 
ving songs by Lalo. Mr. Tirindell: will play a violin solo. 

Fra Diavolo is to follow Carmen at the Castle Square 
Theatre, and Rip Van Winkle is one of the operas to be 
presented in the near future at that house. Faust is also in 
contemplation. 

Paderewski and Campanari will appear with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Boston Theatre, Sunday evening, 
January 5, in a concert in aid of the family of A. Goldstein, 
a former member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, who 
is now in the McLean Insane Asylum. 

This is the list of concerts to be given by the Handel and 
Haydn this season : 

THE MESSIAH—HANDEL. 


Sunday evening, December 22, 1895—Mrs. Clementine 
de Vere-Sapio, Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, Thomas E. John- 
son, Arthur Beresford. 

Monday evening, December 23, 1895— Mrs. Emma 
Juch, Mrs. Vanderveer Green, William H. Rieger, Max 
Heinrich. 

THE MANZONI KEQUIEM—VERDI. 

Sunday evening, February 2, 1896—Mrs. Emma Albani, 
Miss Carlotta Desvignes, Emil Tiferro. Bass to be an- 
nounced. 

ST. MATTHEW PASSION MUSIC—BACH, 

Good Friday evening, April 3, 1896—Mrs. Georg Hen- 
schel, Miss Gertrude May Stein, William H. Rieger, 
Ffranggon-Davies, Watkin- Mills. 

THE CREATION—HAYDN. 

Easter Sunday evening, April 5, 1896—Mrs. Emma 

Albani, Ben Davies, Myron W, Whitney. 


The season ticket sale to the general public will open at 
Music Hall on Saturday, December 7. There will bethree 
grades of prices, according to location—$8, $6, $4. The 
season ticketsinclude one performance of The Messiah, and 
carry the right of renewal for another season. 

The sale of single tickets for The Messiah concerts will 
open on Saturday, December 14. 

Mr. J. Frank Donahoe, of the Boston Cathedral, dedi- 
cated the large new organ at the Calvary Baptist Church, 
Washington, D. C., last week. He is also to dedicate or- 


gans in Taunton and Mansfield next month. 


On Thursday evening the Cecilia will open its season 
with a performance of Berlioz’s Requiem Mass, Mr. J. C. 
Bartlett and a full orchestra assisting. 

Miss Lena Little announces a song recital to take place in 
Steinert Hall on the afternoon of Friday, December 20. 
She will have the assistance of Sig. P. A. Tirindelli and 
Mr. Heinrich Gebhard. Miss Little will sing a group of 
songs by Brahms and another group by Sig. Tirindelli, and 
also Bizet’s Agnus Dei. Mr. Gebhard will be heard in 
piano solos by Mendelssohn and Chopin and Sig. Tirindelli 
will play violin solos by Bazzini, Tartini and Veracini. 








Rosenthal. 
LONDON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, t 
November 1895. 


ERR ROSENTHAL wrote to the Daily News 
here in reference to their criticism of one of the 
selections of his first recital in St. James’ Hall. The com- 
ponents and part of the letter explain themselves, so I ap- 
pend them herewith: 

‘“‘Herr Rosenthal, who, as everybody is aware, is 
as smart a writer as he is a facile pianist, is anxious it 
shall be known that the alteration he made in the usual read- 
ing of the Etudes Symphoniques the other day was not due 
toaslipof memory. In a letter (it is a point of the joke 
that it is written partly in German, partly in Greek), after 
some compliments and a playful reference to our criticism, 
which, as dealing with the performer's various moods, he 
prefers to regard as a ‘psychological ani lysis,’ he says: 

With regard to the Etudes Symphoniques I made no “ digres- 
sion into Rosenthal.” Still less was it a slip of memory. I sim- 
ply selected the first edition of the work, which on account of its 
small print is generally overlooked by pianists. The variations 
form a sort of antistrophe of the chorus, and, thanks to their 
youthful, stormy impetuosity, entirely won my enthusiasm. The 
dignity of the composition has, I trust, certainly not been in- 
jured by my tempi. The composer was at that time very young, 
and was still a student at the university, or had just left it. The 
close of the Etudes Symphoniques is in fact not to be considered 
asa chorus of students, until the B flat major, where, indeed, 
the youth of all Germany stand in arms, and where I also slack- 
ened the tempo. My piety iscalled enthusiasm, not appealing to 
higher authority. It would certainly be more convenient to hide 
behind the crinoline of Mme. Schumann than to play the music 
according to my own idea: but at any rate it would not be more 
manly. However, time will show. For your ingenious and kind 
criticism I am grateful, and with the expression, &c. 

‘‘ The work was first published in 1834. Schumann, it is 
well known, issued a new edition in 1852, ‘the first being 
out of print,’ as his biographer, Wasielwsky, says, and be- 
sides a change of title ‘ there was a judicious formal altera- 
tion in the finale.’ ’’ A. 








Lecocg.—Charles Lecocq is at work on a new operetta, 
Cyrano, which will be produced in a short time at Paris. 

Moscow.—The Imperial Opera House will open at 
Christmas with Naprawnik’s opera Dubrowskij. The com- 
pany under Unkonski’s direction, besides old operas, gave 
lately Rubinstein’s Maccabees, La Navarraise and Carmen. 
The company is a poor one and the performances indiffer- 
ent. Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel will be given for 
the first time in Russia for the benefit of Sterligow, stage 
manager of the Imperial Opera. For the benefit of Kors- 
sow Henry VIII. will be given, and Saint-Saéns will come 
to conduct in person. 











GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, at 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, November 12, 1895. 


EALLY good things in music are quickly ap- 
preciated here in Berlin. The Bohemian String 
Quartet is one ofthem. Their first concert this season, of 
which I spoke at length in a previous budget and which 
set the musical portion of the town talking, was followed 
on Tuesday night of last week by a second chamber music 
soirée, for which Bechstein Hall was absolutely sold out. 
Everybody who attended was, or at least seemed, greatly 
pleased and the greatest enthusiasm prevailed. I must 
acknowledge, for my part, that I have never heard better 
and at the same time more interesting quartet playing. 
You may tell me that I have praised the Joachim Quartet 
in such superlatives that nothing beyond such eulogy could 
be said. 

I uphold all I said of the world famous older organiza- 
tion, and surely in the reproduction of the masterworks of 
the classic school there is no equal, let alone a superior one, 
in existence. But for more modern works, and especially 
those of Slavic origin, the four Prague musicians hold 
the palm. They have more verve, more vitality and more 
abandon. And yet with all possible freedom of individual 
utterance their ensemble is perfect and their joined vim is 
irresistibly swaying. I wish you could have heard their in- 
terpretation of Peter Tschaikowsky’s noble F major quar- 
tet, op. 22 ; the grim humor with which they invested the 
D flat allegro giusto, the poetry of the slow movement, or 
the firmness and clearness of the fugue in the final move- 
ment. No less interesting to me was the Dvordk string 
quintet in E flat, op. 97, which I heard for the first time on 
this occasion, and in which Ferdinand Schleicher played 
the second viola part in a manner worthy of his partners 
and compatriots. Of this work, which, if I mistake not, 
was composed in the United States, I liked best the ex- 
tremely charming scherzo in B major and the musicianly 
variations on a very original theme in A flat minor-major. 
Schubert’s lovely posthumous D minor quartet was the 
final number of this interesting program, and it was treated 
with fine feeling, suavity and poetry of conception, espe- 
cially in the renowned Der Tod und das Maedchen varia- 
tions, which form perhaps the mest beautiful chamber mu- 
sic movement that Schubert has left us. 
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The first portion of my Wednesday evening was spent in 
Bechstein Hall in a rather unprofitable manner, in listening 
to the clean cut but as yet unripe pianistic efforts of Miss 
Augusta Goetz-Lehmann, of Berlin, and the very poor 
violoncello performances of Achille Vandceuvre, of Paris, 
who brings to his chosen profession of virtuoso little more 
than the customary head of long, shaggy hair, which in 
his case is jet black. His ‘cello playing, however, despite 
his mane, is intolerably poor, and to make matters worse 
Otto Bake, the usually reliable accompanist, had one of 
his rare unfortunate days, and together with Vandceuvre 
butchered the Schumann ‘cello concerto. Luckily enough 
the composition hardly deserves a much better fate, for itis 
one of the last as well as one of the least beautiful of 
Schumann’s works. 

Miss Goetz-Lehmann = one of the first of Brahms, 








“Has omewe so much aitention of late in the musica) world.’ 
—Musical Times. 
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the piano sonata, op. 2, in F sharp minor, a work for which, 
despite Schumann's favorable opinion, I never could find a 
warm spot in my heart. Coldly played and mentally un- 
ripe in interpretation, the impression which it left was one 


of joy when it was all over. 
** *# 


On the same evening Berlin's best composition teacher, 
Mr. Otis B. Boise, began a course of lectures in the ver- 
nacular at the American Girls’ Club. The far reaching 
subject of these lectures is Music—its nature, origin and 
liue of development. The rooms were well filled with Eng- 
lish speaking students. There will be seven lectures in 
the first series, the special subjects being (1) Nature and 
Origin of Music ; (2) Music’s First Era, and the influences 
which were operative in various lands ; (8) Biblical mention ; 
(4) Second Era—from the adoption of notation to date ; (5) 
Musica! Means; (6) Wagner and the Musical Drama; (7) 
What is Good Music, and What Constitutes Musical Intel- 
ligence ? 

In his preamble Mr. Boise announced that his object was 
to make clear the nature of music, and to show what condi- 
tions have proven themselves promotive of its healthful 
growth. His scheme is more a theory of evolution than a 
historic sketch, for he claims that ‘‘ music is the only art 
that does not move in redundant cycles—the features of 
periods reproducing themselves with the recurrence of simi- 
lar conditions,” and that therefore an absolute record of 
music’s career would be of no practical value to nineteenth 
century composers, 

According to Mr. Boise’s theory, ‘‘ Music’s development 
began with the first intellectual recognition of the adequacy 
of tone expression, when those sounds which had been 
and still are involuntarily produced as the result of sensa- 
tions were placed by the human mind in the category of 
expressive means. At this point the germs came under the 
influence of deliberate purpose. Intellect took spontaneous 
shouts, cries and moans in hand, and has gradually en- 
dowed them with continuity, life pulsation (rhythm) and 
form ; has made them express sentiments surcharged with 
emotions, creating a definitely significant sound atmos- 
phere.” 

Mr. Boise closed his first lecture with the following some- 
what heterodox sentiment: ‘The artist’s ideals should 
embrace the whole gamut of human feeling, and music that 
strikes our sensibilities anywhere along that line is genuine, 
whether it be a symphony, a love song, or a waltz.” 

Mr. Boise's audience was much interested and evidently 
in sympathy with him. 
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I never miss a composer's concert if I can possibly help 
it, and so I let several other musical entertainments go by 
on Thursday night in order to attend that of Mr. Robert 
Hermann. He hails from Leipsic, and among the several 
composers of the same name who have lately come for- 
ward for public recognition he is one of the most preten- 
tious, but, Iam sorry to say, not one of the most gifted. 
His program comprised a symphony, op. 7, in C major; a 
piano trio, op. 6, in D minor, and a concert overture, op. 4, 
in the same key, as weil as six Lieder. Will you believe 
me when I tell you that all of these compositions are har- 
monically built almost exclusively upon two discords, the 
chords of the ninth and minor seventh, and that they are 
employed incessantly and mostly without resolution? It is 
enough to drive a man crazy to listen for a whole evening 
to such successions of unresolved discords, yet I stayed 
from the first note to the last, almost fascinated against my 
own will, simply to watch whether or not finally some dif- 
ferent harmonics would be employed ; but no, they did not 
come. 

And yet this man is not without talent and he has learned 
quite a good deal. He orchestrates well and his things 
sound as if there might be something in them. Of the 
symphony I disliked the third movement the least. It is a 
waltz which has to do service for scherzo as well as last 
movement, and it has some of the swing and character of 
the little waltz in the Meistersinger. 


The piano trio starts out very boldly with the first eight 
bars from the characteristic piano accompaniment to 
Schubert's Erl King. A bolder piece of plagiarism I have 
rarely heard and it almost took my breath away. The 
work was fairly well performed in the two string parts by 
the concert master, Anton Witek, of the Philharmonic 
orchestra, and the first 'cellist from the same organization, 
Mr. Simon van Beuge, who both did their level best at so 
short a notice, for they jumped into the breach at the 
eleventh hour, Messrs. Hilf and Klengel, of the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus orchestra, having originally been announced 
to perform these parts. The reason why they backed out 
remains unexplained. The only one who stuck to the 
composer was the young Leipsic pianist Anton Foerster, 
who battled royally for his friend, but who could not save 
the trio or the evening. 

Mrs. Bertha von Knappstaedt, a very mediocre singer as 
regards voice and Vortrag, sang the above mentioned two 
groups of Lieder, and the Philharmonic orchestra under 
Professor Mannstaedt’s direction, undertook the thankless 
task of performing the works for orchestra. The audience 
remained rather passive, but the critics were aggressive the 
next day and on the whole perhaps a trifle too much so. 
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Friday evening I had intended to hear portions of threecon- 
certs, but I wasso fascinated with the young Russian violinist 
Alexander Petschnikoff's playing that I could not tear my- 
self away from Bechstein Saal all the evening. Mr. Abell, 
as well as myself, told you of this wonderful new artist in 
previous letters, but with each repeated hearing he grows 
so much upon one that I cannot help reiterating what I 
think about him, and that is that he is by far the most tal- 
ented, the most sympathetic and the most promising young 
violinist I ever heard, and that his tone is the most exquis- 
ite and in quality the noblest and sweetest as well as 
purest that can be imagined. Of course the intonation is 
flawless, and I could not perceive a false note in even the 
most intricate of music, such as for instance, the great C 
major fugue from Bach’s unaccompanied violin sonata in 
that key. The organ pointon Gin that fugue was some- 
thing wonderful. The program further comprised the 
largo from the same sonata, Tschaikowsky’s sad Sérénade 
Mélancolique in B flat minor, Bazzini’s difficult D major 
concert allegro ; Fauré’s »weet Lullaby, which is very much 
in vogué just now, and Saint-Saéns’ harassing Havanaise. 
Of course there were several encore demands on the part 
of an audience which filled every available seat in Mr. 
Wolff's pretty concert hall. 

**# # 

The concerts which I did wo¢ hear on that evening were 
Lilli Lehmann’s second song recital, which was well at- 
tended at the Philharmonie, and on the program of which 
figured Cornelius’ cycle of six Christmas carols; Arthur 
von Ficlitz's Lieder cycle Schoen Grettein, which were a 
novelty, and which I should very much have liked to have 
heard as well as some Schubert songs. 

The other concert giver was Anton Foerster, the Leipsic 
pianist, of whom I spoke at length in my last week's 
budget, and of whose second concert at the Singakademie 
I therefore only append the program : 


Sonata Appassionata.............6cccceeecesecenseeers Beethoven 
COMIN oss Siva vad chusdbesd cdecdses ced cocoons cseurevem Schumann 
Rhapwoddy GS MMT oo: siess cide sc casi cinsccvsceccocsevses Brahms 
Mecteete, TE MAMIOE iiss ons civ ce ccccsoe scsccanvecceresste Chopin 
Danse des Elfes, op. 3... foeseeeeseresseneees serene Sapéllnikoff 
Valet; 0 1. isids cs tatees ‘ 

CONE TET soci th 6 ances ds deceepccet> asitecs oes yeepe Tausig 
Petrarca Sonett.....,..sssseseeeseenre: : NaS GOROe PN ee Liszt 


Midsummernight’s Dream Parapbrase.. 

The Sapelinikoff compositions are unknown to me, but 
they are said to be very pretty and interesting from a 
pianist’s view point. I therefore recommend them to your 


kind attention. 
ae 


On Saturday night I attended the recitals of two pianists, 
one of whom is also a composer of some note and who has 


met with much popular recognition, 1 mean Ignaz Briill, 
whose opera The Golden Cross has also been given in New 
York at the Metropolitan Opera House, with Emil Fischer 
in his famous patt of Bombardon. 1 have heard in Ger- 
many the same composer's opera Gringoire, but I did not 
like it very much, and I remember that I wrote about the or- 
chestration that it sounded like the work of a pianist. Asa 
composer for the piano Ignaz Briill, to judge by the specimens 
he produced in Bechstein Hall last Saturday night, isa salon 
composer pur ef simple. He played as the most preten- 
tious thing a little suite, op. 58, in F major, which is written 
in pleasing imitation of the old forms and which says some 
nice but not new things. As a reproductive artist Mr. 
Briill made his strongest effort in Brahms’ op. 5 sonata in 
F minor. His playing is musicianly, but not of sufficient 
individuality, power or even technical skill to arouse a 
deeper interest. It is curious incidentally to note how, now 
that Brahms’ last works for the piano seem to peter out, 
pianists begin to fall back upon the earliest ones. Last 
week Barth gave us part of the op. 1, this week Miss Goetz- 
Lehmann comes with op. 2 and Briill with op. 5. ‘The last 
is by far the most important one of the earlier works of 
Brahms, and it is also the one which justifies Schumann's 
expression, so often misquoted: ‘* Hats off, gentlemen; a 
genius!” 
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The greatest pianistic treat 1 enjoyed for a long time was 
the playing of Ferruccio B. Busom1, who held forth at the 
Singakademie the same evening. I have always maintained 
that this artist, though recognized by quite a few and ap- 
preciated by the musical cognoscenti, was never taken at 
his full value in the United States. At a Berlin music 
critics’ social meeting last night the talk wandered ovér to 
Busoni, when one of the foremost of the critics of the Ger- 
man capital calmly remarked that Busoni was ‘ the great- 
est pianist he ever heard." You might imagine that in an 
assembly of doctors there would be some disagreeing, es- 
pecially in the case of so radical a statement. But to my 
surprise, and also to my satisfaction, there was nota single 
dissenting voice, and it Busoni could have heard the lauda- 
tory remarks that were passed upon his playing at this 
representative gathering he would feel the proudest pianist 
among all the proud pianists, and that is saying a great 
deal. 

To my sorrow I missed the Bach G minor organ fantasy 
and fugue in the Liszt piano arrangement, for Busoni’s 
Bach playing is a revelation, and besides I dote on the G 
minor fugue. Onthe other hand, I was not so sorry to have 
escaped the Liszt variations on Bach's dasso continuo 
Weinan und Klagen theme, for they are to me tedious 
beyond endurance. I was in time, however, to listen to 
twenty-three of the thirty-three Beethoven variations on 
the Diabelli waltz theme. In the hands of any lesser pian- 
ist than a Hans von Biilow these variations would readily 
sound quite uninteresting and, through their number, tire- 
some. It is the greatest compliment I can pay to Busoni 
when I say that under his fingers they became a revelation 
of the genius of Beethoven. Assisted by the pliable and 
sonorous tones of a superb Steinway grand, such as the 
Berlin Singakademie podium had never yet held, Busoni 
performed these variations in a manner that made them 
seem dramatic, and he held with them a large and cultured 
audience spellbound to the very last of the thirty-three vari- 
ations. A peculiar effect, not dreamed of by Beethoven 
or Busoni, was scored in the twentieth variation (which is 
designated misterioso) by the storm, There was blowing 
around the walls and over the roof of the venerable old 
Singakademie, and through the big horse chestnut trees 
which stand in front of it, such a howling wind that its 
wailing formed a shuddering and really effective obligato 
to Busoni’s playing. 

I praised the artist so generously in his Beethoven work 
that I can afford to say just as candidly that his playing of 
the Chopin B flat minor scherzo was not at all to my lik- 
ing. His conception of it is at times studied and more 
than exaggerated. But the C minor nocturne (the first 
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one from op. 48) was charming, and so was Liszt’s tone 
poem, Bénédiction de Dieu dans la Solitude, which is 
surely one of the best of Liszt’s few really original mu- 
sical creations. 

The final number of the program, Liszt’s transcription of 
the Tannhiuser overture, is a sour de force in piano play- 
ing, and one that only Biilow in his very palmiest days— 
and I believe also Friedheim—ever undertook in public. 
Busoni succeeded most admirably, but I don’t want to hear 
that transcription again. The orchestra is good enough 
forme. As aclimaxof musical virtuosodom the perform- 
ance elicited storms of applause from an audience which 
contained such authorities as Dr. Muck, Weingartner, 
Ochs, Teresa Carrefio, Moszkowski, Blunner, Emma Koch 
and others, and public approval and demonstrations, in the 
shape of recalls, would not be discontinued until the tired 
pianist sat down once more to the piano and sang out the 
Chopin F sharp major nocturne. It was a glorious evening 
for Busoni. 

**# # 

The last concert about which I have to report, yesterday 
evening’s third Philharmonic concert under Arthur 
Nikisch’s direction, is also the artistically most important 
one. I can, however, be short about it, as the principal or- 
chestral works of the evening, Liszt’s Les Préludes and 
Beethoven’s fifth symphony, you have all heard under the 
same baton and in the technical model reproductions of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, such as it was when Nikisch 
had command of it. Also have I spoken at length about 
the great conductor’s conception of the C minor symphony 
on the occasion of my recent visit to Leipsic for the opén- 
ing Gewandhaus concert. For Berlin, however, both these 
works, especially Les Préludes and the movement of the 
Beethoven Symphony, seemed almost a revelation and so 
great was the effort Nikisch made that at the close of the 
concert the audience seemed loath to leave the hall and in- 
sisted upon again and again recalling the conductor. It is 
also a pleasure to be able to record the fact that the size of 
the audiences has been on the increase from the outset and 
has now become so large that for the public rehearsal on 
Sunday forenoon it rivaled, as Mr. Wolff gleefully told 
me, the very best attendances in Von Biilow's days, and% 
the evening concert there remained only very few vacant 
seats in the large hall of the Philharmonie. 

The only novelty on the concert program was less impor- 
tant than it was pleasing. It consisted of Edouard Lalo’s 
orchestra suite Namouna, strung together by the French 
composer out of the different movements from his ballet of 
the same title, just as it has also been done by Bizet and 
Delibes. The music is clever and deftly constructed, but 
the thematic invention is not of the most intrinsic value. 
The charm of the suite lies mainly in the extremely deli- 
cate and effective orchestration which everywhere speaks 
of French rafinemente. The ear is also pleased with the 
graceful and at times complicated rhythms of the four 
movements. The Parades de Fuire, which constitutes the 
first portion of the last movement, was omitted on this 
occasion. 

Willy Burmester was the soloist of this concert and ‘‘ the 
young Paganini,” as he has been dubbed by some of his 
more fervent admirers, was in most excellent form. He 
performed the not over grateful second violin concerto by 
Joachim Raff, the one in A minor, op. 206, with a finish 
and refinement and with such formidable technic and ab- 
solute surety that he earned and deserved applause on that 
account alone, but he also played with such rare taste in 
phrasing, such fine musical insight and especially in the 

slow movement with so much feeling, that he succeeded in 
making Raff's somewhat spun out work interesting even in 
the two less inspired outer movements; the adagio, how- 
ever, is a gem also in point of invention. Of course, like 
most everything else of Raff's, this concerto is orchestrated 
in masterly style, and Nikisch is just the man to make the 
most of such an accompaniment without ever in the slight- 
est degree interfere or not thoroughly sustain the soloist. 
To draw a line between Willy Burmester and Alexander 
Petschnikoff would be as thankless as it would be difficult. 
They are both masters of their instrument, each one on 
separate lines of his own. The nearest approach to a 
classification would be in calling the former a Paganini 
and the latter a Bach player, which does not exclude, how- 
ever, that Burmester can also play Bach, just as little as it 
means that Petschnikoff lacks the technic for performing 
Paganini. The greatest differencein both men lies in their 
tone qualities and temperaments, the one being brilliant 
and virtuoso-like, the other profound, tender and noble. 


“a 


On Thursday night the Klindworth-Scharwenka Con- 
servatory gave its first public pupils’ concert of this season 
at the Concertsaal. I could not attend, but am told on 
good authority that the affair was a great succes, and that 
among the pupils the vocal scholats of Frau Professsor Jo- 
achim and Dr. Goldschmidt, notably Miss Susanne Triepel, 
and the young pianists Eva Lessmann, Mary Mildred 
Marsh, pupils of Professor Klindworth, and Miss Else 
Kutzki and Alfred Schmidt, pupils of Prof. Dr. Jedliczka 
(please put the accent on the first syllable), greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves. 
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The premiére of Reinhold L. Herrmanh’s opera, Vineta, 
which was to take place at Breslau this week, has been 
postponed for another fortaight. 

The same fate befell Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Ivanhoe, which 
was announced for first performance at the Berlin Royal 
Opera House for a week from to-day, but which, owing to 
the temporary indisposition of both Misses Hiedler and 
Weitz, has been postponed until Tuesday, the 26th inst. 
The English composer is here superintending the final 
rehearsals. 

#2 * 

Miss Leonora Jackson, a gifted young Chicago violinist, 
but seventeen years of age, who is studying here under 
Joachim, is attracting much favorable attention. 

Saturday evening the 9th inst., as soloist of the first 
orchestral concert of this season at the Hoch Schule, she 
played the adagio of the sixth concerto of Spohr and the 
second concerto of Wieniawski under the master’s personal 
leadership, and with notable success. Joachim honored 
her by applauding heartily from the conductor’s stand. 

Miss Jackson wasa pupil of Jacobsohnin Chicago. Later, 
upon the advice of Theodore Thomas, she went to Paris, 
where she passed a brilliant examination for admission to 
the Paris Conservatory. When she came to Berlin some 
two years ago Joachim received her at once into his class 
at the Hoch Schule, and I have it on high authority that 
he deems her the most promising pupil in the institution. 
He had her play in two of his orchestral concerts last win- 
ter—a mark of unusual preference. During the winter but 
four violin solos were rendered at these concerts; of these 
Miss Jackson played two. The young artist is studying 
here under the patronage of leading citizens in nearly 
every city of the United States. The Vanderbilts and 
Sears, the Pullmans, the Ditsons, Mrs. Senator Brice of 
Washington, and the McDonalds of Cincinnati are among 
her patrons, and as she possesses, in addition to her rare 
gifts, extreme youth and a pleasing personality, if given 
due time for study she should have a distinguished career. 


*s*#* 


Another young violinist, an extremely young one at 
that, will do himself and his country proud. It is the 
thirteen year old boy Arthur Hartmann, from Philadel- 
phia, who paid me a visit on his way back from Vienna to 
the United States. I have known this boy ever since he 
was a little shaver of seven years, when he played for me 
in Steinway Hall, and, as he now reminded me, I then 
told him, ‘ Practice ‘steadily, so that America will 
produce a second Paganini.” Well, I can tell you, I was 
simply startled at the way the young boy played for me to- 
day the Bach chaconne, and I am really gratified that my 
encouragement should have led him toward a probable 
fulfillment of my prophecy. That this is true is shown in 
the letters Arthur's father brought along, and in which the 
boy’s talents and superior gifts are acknowledged by 
Saint-Saéns, Hans Richter, Guilmant, the late Sir Charles 
Hallé and other great masters of Europe. 

I am sorry the boy could not stay here until January, so 
that a concert with the Philharmonic Orchestra might have 
been arranged for him, but neither a hall nor the orches- 
tra could be had, both being engaged all through this and 
the next month. I should have liked very much toshow 
Berlin what a talented boy Philadelphia has, and what a 
good teacher Prof. Martinus van Gelder is, even if he does 
live in the United States. 

On October 12 little Arthur had a great concert in 
Vienna in the Musikvereins Hall, where he played the 
second violin concerto by Saint-Saéus, adagio and allegro 
by Corelli, Hauser’s Hungarian Airs and Ballad and Polo- 
naise by Vieuxtemps with great success. Now he is retufn- 
ing to Philadelphia, his birthplace and home, and to his 
old professor, Van Gelder, who naturally takes great inter- 
est and personal pride in his pupil. 


**#*# 


Among the other callers at Tue Musica, Courisr’s Ber- 
lin headquarters last week were Alvin Kranich, THe Musi- 
caL Courter correspondent at Leipsic ; Anton Foerster, 
from the same city ; Nevin, not Ethelbert, but his brother, 
who is also a composer ; Miss Lolla Wiborg, soprano, from 
Dresden, who returns from a successful Scandinavian tour- 
née, which she made in conjutiction with Miss Jacki- 
mowska, one of Anton Rubinstein's favorite piano pupils ; 
Harold Bauer, pianist and pupil of Paderewski, who will 
give a concert here next Saturday (Bauer, not Paderewski) ; 
Miss Amalia B. Rippe, soprano, from New York, whois going 
to finish her vocal education here with Mme. Mallinger ; 
Mrs. Emily Hamann Martinsen, concert singer and teacher 
of the Marchesi method, who wants American pupils, and 
the Misses Crane, from Scarsdale, N. Y., who are recom- 
mended to me by my old friend Frank de Rialp, and one of 
whom is going to be a female composertaught by Philipp 
Scharwenka. Well, yousee, they kept me very busy, even 
if had nothing else in the world to do but to receive 
visitors. O. F. 





Branswick.—Max Clarus’ opera Ilse was produced 
at the Court Theatre, and was a success, due to local feeling. 
The miusic is pretty, but the opera is spun out too much 
and needs cutting. 





A Waggish Criticism. 


AT THE OLYMpPra, 


N audience accustomed to “‘ Sunday Sacred Con- 
certs” assembled at Oscar Hammerstein's Olympia 
last night and got a surprise. Most of them went there 
with the idea of hearing tenors with diamond shirt studs 
and sorrowful voices shout the desirability of keeping 
fresh sod. on mother’s grave, or of listening toa shapely sou- 
brette singing Nellie’s Flew the Coop, Sister's Hair Has 
Bleached Out Green, and similar topical and popular 
ditties. 

Such were the expectations they gathered from the ad- 
vertisement reading ‘‘Grand Popular Concert.” What 
they thought of the music furnished tothem is perhaps best 
expressed by the remark of a much bejeweled person who 
stood up in the rear aisle, and after looking over his pro- 
gram gave a snort of disgust and said : 

‘Well, this is a good graft to spring on a man that’s paid 
good money to get in. Who the hell is Beet-hoven any- 
how?” : 

As far as the program went the concert was just such as 
have made up the Sunday night series in Carnegie Hall. It 
was mainly orchestral, with soloists to assist, and it was sig- 
nalized by the first appearance in this city of Herr Fritz 
Scheel, formerly of the Gewandhaus, Dresden, as con- 
ductor. He had an.orchestra of seventy-five men, and 
with a little more practice together they should do entire 
justice to any music. They played with spirit and care, 
but showed some unevenness in some of the passages. 

An idea of this most remarkable of music hall concerts 
will be gained when it is stated that the program began 
with Beethoven’s No. 3 Leonore overture and ended with 
Massenet’s Scénes Napolitaines suite, including selec- 
tions from Wagner, Mendelssohn, Tschaikowsky, Liszt and 
Thomas. 

The soloists were Miss Mary Louise Clary, who sang a 
selection from Orpheus with good effect ; Giacinta Della 
Rocea, the violinist, and Charles Bassett, a very accept- 
able tenor, whose selection, Queen of My Heart, was the 
only distinctly light music of the evening. 

A rather small audience evinced more surprise than en- 
thusiasm for the program. It is the intention of the house 
to continue the Sunday night concerts on the high musical 
plane of this first one. 

As Herr Scheel becomes more accustomed to his or- 
chestra he will undoubtedly make these concerts decidedly 
successful musically. Whether a music hall audience will 
take to that style of thing is one of the number of problems 
which Hammerstein has set himself to solve.—Sun, Mon- 
day, December 2. 
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Kleinschmidt.—Robert Kleinschmidt, a prominent 
figure in Leipsic musical society in the sixties and seventies, 
died lately at Tangerhiatte. 

Eichenwald.—Ida Pappendick Eichenwald, the harp 
virtuoso of the Moscow Theatre, celebrated, November 6, 
her fortieth artistic jubilee. At the concert her daughter, 
Nedda Eichenwald, appeared and showed herself a harpist 
of great promise. 
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NOTICE. 





“THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT CLUB WITH 
ANY OTHER PUBLICATION, AND ALL REPRESENTA- 
TIONS OF THAT NATURE ARE WITHOUT AUTHORITY 
FROM THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. 


“THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT HAVE ANY 
FREE LIST, AND ITS COMPLEMENT OF EXCHANCES 
HAS ASSUMED SUCH PROPORTIONS THAT IT IS IM- 
POSSIBLE TO MAKE ANY ADDITIONS THERETO. 


—_— 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY 
OF “THE MUSICAL COURIER” SHOULD REMIT THE 
AMOUNT OF THEIR SUBSCRIPTION WITH THE 
ORDER. pn a 

IT IS NOT ALWAYS POSSIBLE TO FILL ORDERS 
FOR BACK NUMBERS OF “THE MUSICAL COURIER” 
UPON THE DAY OF THEIR RECEIPT, BECAUSE IN 
NIANY INSTANCES THE EDITION IS ENTIRELY OUT, 
AND iT IS NECESSARY TO WAIT FOR SUCH RETURNS 
AS MAY COME FROM THE DISTRIBUTING ACENCIES. 
EACH ORDER IS ENTERED IN ITS TURN AND FILLED 
IN ITS TURN, BUT DELAYS ARE AT TIMES UNAVOID- 
ABLE. 


(F ANY OF OUR READERS ARE UNABLE TO PUR- 
CHASE THE CURRENT ISSUE OF “THE MUSICAL 
COURIER” AT THE NEWS STANDS, BOOK STORES OR 
AT ANY PLACE WHERE PERIODICALS ARE OFFERED 
FOR SALE, WE CONSIDER IT AFAVOR IF THEY WILL 
NOTIFY THIS OFFICE, GIVING THE ADDRESS OF THE 
STORE OR STAND ANDO THE DATE ON WHICH “ THE 
MUSICAL COURIER” WAS ASKED FOR, 





PURCHASE 


OF THE 


MUSICAL NEWS. 





HE Musical News, published by the Musical News 

Publishing Company, Carnegie Hall, New York, 

has been purchased by and is herewith incorporated 

with THE MusicaL Courier, which has acquired the 

title, subscription lists and general business of the 
former publication. 

The Musical News has heretofore been published 
under the auspices of the Leon Margulies Concert 
Bureau, the editor of the paper, Mr. C, L. Graff, being 
the business manager of the Concert Bureau. The 
progress of the paper and that of the Concert Bureau 
advanced so rapidly of late, and particularly since 
the opening of the season, that it became a vital 
question of momentary decision as to which of the 
two enterprises should suffer from the inability prop- 
erly to devote attention to both. 

At this juncture negotiations were opened between 
the Musical News and this paper, which were con- 
cluded with the sale of the former to the latter. 

It may not be inappropriate to state here that a 
variety of important musical interests of national and 
international character centre about the Leon Mar- 
gulies Concert Bureau which are not thoroughly un- 
derstood by the musical community. At such a pace 
has the business of the Bureau with its offices in 
Carnegie Music Hall grown that many of the leading 
musical artists have their destinies associated with it. 

Outside of the Bureau and distinct from it Mr. 
Margulies is the business manager of the Damrosch 
Opera Company. Mr. Graff is personally and also 
distinct from the Concert Bureau the business man- 
ager of the New York Symphony and New York 
Oratorio societies. 

Mr, Margulies and his associate, Mr. Graff, are 
therefore so effectively occupied with their multi- 
tudinous duties in the general welfare of the musi- 
cal artists and institutions looking to them for prac- 
tical guidance that the discontinuance of the special 
organ of the Bureau was deemed, under the circum- 
stances, the most advisable step, and negotiations 
for its purchase by THE MusICAL COURIER were 
successfully completed, 

Tue Musica Courier will fulfill all the subscrip- 
tion and general as well as special contracts of Zhe 
Musical News, whose readers will henceforth be sup- 
plied with copies of this paper. 





HE orchestral organizations of New York city 
must rehearse their programs if they expect to 
satisfy the critical sections of their audiences, and to 
satisfy these is the first desideratum. No perform- 
ances can be artistic without a sufficient number of 
rehearsals. The musical element of this community 
requires finish ensemble and a certain orchestral vir- 
tuosity, and these cannot be acquired without rehears- 
ing more than our orchestral bodies now rehearse. 


pease: | SARL 


IOLINISTS are still keeping to the front this sea- 
son. Heinrich Langewitz, the Russian impre- 
sario, sends us information to the effect that Teresina 
Tua, now known as the Countess Franchi-Verney 
della Valletta, has been secured by him for a European 
and America concert tournée, the honorarium being 
360,000 frs. or $72,000 guaranteed (how or for how long 
a period is not stated), and that she will make her first 
bow at St. Petersburg this month. As Teresina Tua 
she made a fiasco at her first visit here, but she is 
said to have improved wonderfully, and may now 
succeed as Countess Franchi-Verney della Valetta. 


a ae 


is ten performances Paderewski has actually drawn 
over $50,000 in box office and admission receipts, the 
concerts taking place in New York, Boston, Brooklyn 
and a few other Eastern cities. Think of an artist 
drawing 250,000 frs.in ten performances in Paris ! 





Unknown and unheard of, Or £10,000 in ten perform- 
ancesin London. Impossible! 

The Musical Art Society pays him $3,000 for the 
performance of his Polish Fantasy next Saturday, 
and he is engaged for the second Symphony Society's 
public rehearsal and concert for $5,000, or very near 
that sum. He deserves it all, and so does every great 
musical artist deserve substantial recognition. 

Calvé gets about 600,000 francs from Maurice Grau 
this season. She deserves every sou of this. 

We believe in recognizing the pecuniary, value to 
the public of great musical artists, just as we abom- 
inate the idea of demanding from or requesting any 
artist to sing or to play without compensation. Every 
musician, be he singer or player, who is sufficiently 
elevated in his or her profession to be heard should 
be paid and paid as much as possible, 

It costs fortunes to educate these people. The 
piano and violin teachers, the vocal teachers, the 
music publishers all demand pay for their services 
and their merchandise. Even ministers are paid in 
some instances for their services, at least we hear so. 

The examples of Paderewski, of Calvé, of Melba 
and of all musical artists who are worthy of a hearing 
are worthy as precedents. 


mons 


OULD it not be wise to take to heart what 

Mme. Calvé said to the New York Press the 

other day, substantially what she stated to Tue Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER in London last July? 

I owe a great dealto Mme. Laborde. Previous to going to her 
I received advice from several vther teachers. I do not think 
that any singing teacher who only corrects and suggests, without 
being able to give personal illustration or style and phrasing, can 
make complete pupils. Singing is an art of imitation; and you 
must have a model. You must imitate before you start an origi- 
nal of your own. A painter will be the son of a favorite school 
before he is himself. When I went to Mme. Laborde she was no 
longer young, but she sang, and that was her main point. She 
did more than teach me singing; she taught me to save my 
nerves, and by so doing to husband my strength. So much de- 
pends on the nerves in any artistic manifestation that one cannot 
be too caretul of them. 

“What advice would you give to girls who wish to become 
lyric artists ?” 

‘Not to touch the career at ail, said Mme. Calvé with deci- 
sion. ‘*I would advise them to run away from it.” 

I looked at her blankly. 

“Certainly,” she insisted, ‘it is a detestable life—a life of 
struggles, disappointments, intrigues, rivalries. It is frightful 
to think that an artist's career can mean all that.” 

Mme. Calvé's theory about singing teachers is not 
original ; it has been advocated by many others in- 
terested in this great question, but she says it, as she 
does everything, in a novel and original manner. 

Must a piano teacher be able to play to his pupils 
if he is to be productive of results with them? Must 
a singing teacher be able to sing, to give the example? 
Is it merely theory conveyed like a mathematical 
example, or is it a question of human feeling, senti- 


ment, poetry and art? 





AN INQUIRY. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 

Can you give me any idea of the extent of the active re- 
pertory of such pianists as Joseffy, Paderewski, Zeisler, 
Rosenthal and others? A. W. J. 

HIS question cannot be answered in an offhand 
fashion. As a matter of fact all the artists men- 
tioned have a working repertory that is surpris- 
ingly small. Joseffy has about twenty-five concertos 
in hand, but he never employs more than two—we 
are speaking of course of the time when he was be- 
fore the public. Paderewski only plays three or four 
concertos in a season. Rosenthal two, Bloomfield 
Zeisler has the D minor Rubinstein, the C minor 
Saint-Saéns, and the F minor Chopin as constant and 
effective allies. She has largely added to her reper- 
tory, but this season will only play the Schumann A 
minor and the Beethoven E flat concertos. All thisto 
show that great pianists do not always indulge in 
great repertories. 

Of course, the regulation stock sonatas and pieces 
are in the quiver of every pianist. A half dozen 
Beethoven sonatas, some Chopin and Schumann and 
the inevitable Liszt fireworks. We have in these 
columns implored pianists to drop from view, or 
rather hearing, the banal scheme which insists on a 
piano recital beginning with Bach and ending with 
Liszt. It is purely arbitrary. Why not begin with a 
C minor etude, or a Chopin nocturne? Why are the 
beautiful works of the minor masters of the instru- 
ment so neglected? Where are Hiller, Heller, Hen- 
selt—especially Henselt—Haberbier, Grieg, Gade—a 
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charming collection of little things he has written— 
and where again is Henselt? 

The neglect of Henselt is animpertinence. No man 
with the exception of Thalberg made so many lovely 
singing pieces for his instrument. Thalberg’s ma- 
chine-made operatic paraphrases have, of course, 
been dropped and so have Liszt's. Some day the vul- 
gar rhapsodies will go too. Brahms we need not 
speak of just now. It takes more than fingers or even 
the ordinary musical temperament to interpret him. 
His music is indeed the music of the future. Its 
sober, serious nobility and profound poetic passion 
require great head and heart to fathom all. 

No, the working repertory of all great pianists be- 
fore the public to-day is surprisingly small. The great- 
est repertories we ever heard of were those of Hans 
Von Biilow and Julie Rivé-King. 





A MUSICAL PLAGIARISM. 

The authorship of the famous Washington Pdést March 
brought out by Sousa’s Band, and in the past year or 
more a very popular piece of music, is said here not to be 
Sousa’s at all, but really an old Mexican quickstep. 
Leader Ronstadt, of the Philharmonic Band here, says 
of the matter: Fifteen years ago Sivase Usted Pasar, a 
polka quickstep, was published in the city of Mexico by 
Wagner & Levien. The title, which means an invitation 
to enter, applied to a building owned by the publishers, 
the inscription over the door being the same. The feature 
of the title page was the picture of this building. The 
music was played, had a moderate success, and was forgot- 
ten. A copy of the piece found its way to Tucson ten 
years ago, Monday this copy wasresurrected by Mr. Ron- 
stadt. He pronounces the music as identical throughout 
with the stirring notes of the Washington Post March.— 
Tucson, Ariz., Correspondence Los Angeles Times. 


R. SOUSA can take good care of himself, and 
will no doubt attend to this matter. 





WHO IS WOOLF? 


HO is Benjamin Trefa Woolf? Where is Ben- 
jamin Trefa Woolf ? 

We ask these distracting questions because the 
Boston Gazette has editorially printed a demand for 
the identification of Mr. R. G. Brown, of Boston. 

We were informed, and by reliable persons, that 
Benjamin Trefa Woolf had severed his connection 
with the Boston Gazette, and become the controller 
of the music criticism of the Boston Hera/d. Yet do 
we find, and with surprise, an article in the last 
number of the Boston Gazette, written by Benjamin 
Trefa Woolf. We know Benjamin wrote it because of 
its Trefa quality. You may shatter the vase, yet the 
Trefa perfume lingereth. Benjamin should stick to 
his own household and let his mispogah look after 
home affairs. 

As for Mr. R. G. Brown, of Boston, he will take 
care of himself. He is not a mask, but a real man. 

We suggest to the Hera/d that Benjamin Trefa 
Woolf is far too valuable a man to be allowed to edi- 
torially disport himself in his neighbors’ pastures. 
O, Trefa! O, Benjamin, and likewise O, Woolf, so 
easily done Brown! 





BRAVE MEN. 


HERE is no difficulty in concluding that the Paris 
edition of the Wew York Herald is conducted by 
some of the bravest men that now wear off the 
pavements of the French capital in their efforts to 
hunt sensational news to the few thousand readers 
that paper has, for see the following evidence : 
We Wonder What Sort of Business Arrangement Mme. 
Nordica Would Like. 
70 the Editor of the Herald: 

Would it be-possible for me to make a business arrangement 
with the Hera/d by which my appearances in America shall be 
cabled over to the Paris edition, so that I may keep my friends 
and the public informed of my doings? If so, will you allow a 
representative to come to see me with authority to arrange the 
matter? Pardon me for intruding upon you, but permit me to 
take this occasion to thank you for the courtesy which I have 
received through your great journal. LILLIAN Norpica. 

Hofer pve Lonpres, October 28, 1895. 

How the whole editorial force must have been 
shocked and the spasm of indignant virtue com- 
municated itself to the business department! They 
must have all rushed around in a body to the Ameri- 
can bar in the Rue Volney to take as a reviver the 
American cocquetaile in duplication, for otherwise 
Nordica’s letter would have caused a complete col- 
lapse. 

The one mistake Nordica made was in calling the 
sheet a “great” journal. No “great” journal would 


have treated such communication as a fanfaronnade 
or as a means to blow its own little horn at such a 
sacrifice. No“ great” journal could afford to and no 
other paper of standing in Europe would have treated 


the American or any prima donna so infamously. 
Mme. Nordica’s letter is a straightforward document, 
and it gauged the Paris edition of the Herald ex- 
actly at its proper value, and the paper subsequently 
indorsed Mme. Nordica’s judgment by publishing 
the letter. ‘ 

In extenuation of the offense the paper of Novem- 
ber 10 publishes the following apology : 


Madame Nordica’s Business Communication. 


To the Editor of the Herald: 

I noticed, in your edition of Sunday, a business communica- 
tion from Mme. Lillian Nordica, in which you take occasion to 
ridicule and insult her. While I have not the honor of a per- 
sonal acquaintance with Madame Nordica, yet I feel it my duty 
asa woman to resent such an insult. It merely shows what others 
may expect from your valuable (?) paper when they approach 
you ina business way, and endeavor to pay cash for what they 
desire, instead of having some $10 a week or a blackmailing, 
space writing reporter publish the few lines desired to keep her 
friends and admirers (of which I am one) posted as to her many 
appearances. 

It is not the first time I have noticed this style of cowardice 
on your part, and again it happensto a woman. Possibly you 
would not dare do to a man who could protect himself in a way 
that Mme. Nordica cannot. There is one thing that Mme. Nor- 
dica can be thanktul for, and that is ‘‘ the circulation of your ‘I 
told you so’ paper does not extend much further than the few 
advertisers contained in it.” 

This letter (which you may not publish) will give you a chance 
to use a standing headline—‘‘ A Bray of an Ass ;” for that reason 
I will only sign myself “A Woman.” 





z A PROTEST. 
HE following was published in the Zridune of last 
: Sunday : 


To the Editor of the Tribune; 

Sir—1 have long hoped to see some protest against the 
encroachments ot the soloists m our orchestral concerts, 
feeling reluctant to broach the subject myself. When, how- 
ever, as on last Sundog night, our magnificent Philharmonic 
Orchestra is compelled to waste its powers in so shallow 
and puerile a composition (?) as Ernst’s Airs Hongrois, 
merely as a background for the exhibition of the technical 
ability of the soloist, my indignation masters my diffidence 
and I venture to urge my grievances. Until a few years 
agoa oe hae number was all that was deemed neces- 
sary ina Philharmonic or a Symphony program. We went 
to the concerts to hear orchestral works of such magnitude 
as could be nowhere else adequately uced, and con- 
sidered that the soloists were introduced to vary the pos- 
sible monotony of a concert devoted entirely to orchestral 
music. 

There was an unwritten law, seldom violated, that their 
selections should be of a dignity commensurate with that 
of the other numbers of the program, and, like them, works 
requiring for interpretation such a body of instrumentalists 
as can only be gathered at suchaconcert. Their own re- 
citals and concerts afforded to solo performers a legitimate 
opportunity of exhibiting their technical skill through any 
medium they might select ; at a Philharmonic concert the 
artist was merely a performer who, by his superior ability, 
could help to interpret some masterpiece, which must other- 
wise fail of proper presentation. His reward of applause, 
if less frantic,.was more intellectual and therefore more to 
be prized than that called forth by Ondricek’s trashy dis- 
play number last Saturday evening. 

owadays we have not only twoor more solo numbers on 
our programs (the standard of which would often be raised 
by their omission), but frequently two solo performers who, 
with the inevitable encores, sometimes consume more than 
half the time occupied by the entire concert. A + of 
encores it is amusing to note that almost invariably { e ap- 
plause is accepted by the soloist as a personal tribute, not 
as one to the composer ; what soloist ever follows up his 
number with another selection from the same source? 

Such a performance as that epey given by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra for the Brooklyn Philharmonic So- 
ciety must be a source of regret to all who think that our 
local orchestral societies should keep their concerts amon 
the all too rare occasions when the music’s the thing, an 
not the musician. To just such inartistic exhibitions of 
mere personal display our two New York organizations 
would seem to be tending ; it is not time to return to first 
principles? 

One more complaint and Iam done. Mr. Damrosch, for 
some inscrutable reason, has taken to placing the symphony 
at the opemmng of his pi m instead of in its time-hon- 
ored station at the close. The entrance of late comers at 
the end of the first movement causes a pause which utterly 
separates it from the balance of the work and gives to the 
audience two fragments instead of a harmonious whole. 
The shorter composition which should open the ram 
is put at the close and is usually rendered in a geetunehary 
manner, which plainly says that the main feature of the 
evening is over and the matter in hand is of small moment. 
By this means he succeeded last year in the difficult feat of 
transforming the noble Egmont overture into a flippant 
trifle, and effectually prevented any just appreciation of the 
a Soe ape ae Hansel a Cannot he 

persuaded to mend his ways—and his peers? 

m. S. Carr, JR. 
NUTLEY, N, J., November 22, 1895. 


We are wholly with Mr. Carr in these matters. 
The programs of the Philharmonic Society have 
most certainly not been up to the usual standard and 
the performances have been inexcusably rough. 
Again we repeat, rehearse more, gentlemen of the 





Philharmonic Society. The symphony most certain- 


ly should be the crowning feature of the performance, 
and at the close of the program for most obvious 
reasons, 

Regarding solo performances it is safe just now to 
enter a protest. Not particularly in Mr. Ondricek’s 
case, for he is an artist of the first rank, but because 
the aim of the Philharmonic Society is not for the 
propagation of solo work. A program longer than 
three solid numbers should be shunned and encores 
sternly forbidden. By this means the songs with 
piano accompaniment and all the show pieces which 
belong to lighter musical entertainments will not 
sully with their silliness and vapidity programs de- 
voted to the exposition of large symphonic works. 

But do not forget to rehearse more, gentlemen of 
the Philharmonic Society. Rehearse early and often. 





IMAGINATION OF MUSICIANS. 

HE divine gift of imagination, the heaven sent 

light which prosers covet, is not, if we come to 

think about it, so marvelously rare as idealists write. 

Not by any means is it absorbed in its vastest large- 

ness by the poets. With none does it reign so trans- 

mogrifyingly, so blindly delusively, so overwhelming- 
ly rampantly as with musicians. 

It is true if we come to jot down our notes quietly 
on this score that we will find imagination among musi- 
cians the most colossal institution ever existent for the 
deceptive happinessof man. They feed on it in far re- 
mote quarters where nobody overhears them play or 
sing, yet where they firmly believe themselves to be 
Pattis or Joachims undiscovered. They are happyin 
it, they take no concern in consistency, they have no 
sense of ridicule, they are oblivious to history or 
comparison. Time, place, or persons set no limit to 
their self-glorification, and they have a sublime un- 
consciousness of practical impossibilities. Their im- 
agination is not confined to themselves ; it extends to 
their estimate of each other, and even to the instru- 
ments they may own. They are reckless in their use 
of the terms “greatest,” ‘‘only,” ‘‘unrivaled,” and 
so on, and they believe in them as they use them as 
firmly as they believe in the gospel. 

Take a small fiddler in a provincial city. He prob- 
ably plays very well, and there are just about 5,000 
other fiddlers who play exactly the same way. But 
he thinks he plays like Wieniawski, and there are 
those who have heard Wieniawski who tell him that 
he does so exactly—indeed that in certain cases he 
can even surpass Wieniawski. Every time he draws 
his bow across the strings he remarks interiorly, ‘1 
am another Wieniawski,” and at the same moment 
the other musicians who are hearing him remark au- 
dibly, ‘‘ He isasecond Wieniawski,” and they one and 
all believe it devoutly. But just at this very same 
period, if not the same moment, the other 5,000 fid- 
dlers are playing too, and each one is saying interi- 
orly, “I am another Wieniawski;” or it may be 
Paganini or Joachim or Wilhelmj, or any other vir- 
tuoso of history whom they have seized as an idea!, 
and 5,000 other groups of musicians are saying audi- 
bly, ‘‘He is a second Wieniawski,” or Paganini or 
Joachim or Wilhelmj, as the case may be, and they 
each and all believe it as earnestly as the written 
word. 

The great violinists, pianists, singers, virtuosi in 
any one branch of art can, during their living period 
in the world’s history, be counted at any time on the 
fingers of one hand. Men and women whose names 
are worthy to go down as spirits of genius do not 
run at the same epoch by the half score. We may 
have five living pianists worthy to be ranked colossal; 
there are rarely that number of supreme geniuses of 
the violin and just as rarely of singers. Paganini 
sufficed for his time, Patti for hers, and if we come to 
it in the world wide recognition of a genius to-day, 
Paderewski for his. Things can almost readily be 
narrowed down to one supreme power, the others he- 
ing admitted with a reservation. 

But herein lies the magic power of the imagination 
of musicians. They cause to exist at one and the same 
moment not less probably than 10,000 Paderewskis, an 
equal number of Paganinis or Joachims, and—well, 
to put it modestly—100,000 Pattis. Pattis and Mel- 
bas are very common. ‘A voice exactly like Patti,” 
‘* Just as good as Melba if she had the chance,” are 
everyday remarks and beliefs. It never occurs to 
these people that there is any absurd side to the 
idea that supreme talent can go undiscovered. 
Chance, which not only falls upon but rummages out 
superlative gifts, is a factor they donot realize. The 
immense army of unacknowledged stars who are 
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according to musicians’ imagination, could not fit into 
the opera houses of the world. 

_ “T have heard every great pianist, but I have never 
heard that concerto played as well as that,” is a re- 
mark of a character which experienced musicians 
frequently do not hesitate to make. They give vent 
to opinions of just as great import in the case of 
artists of all kinds. Such remarks are made in the 
most obscure instances. Was there ever such an ex- 
position of rampant, destructive imagination? The 
player or singer absorbs the idea utterly. And it will 
never occur to these persons to think that no human 
being to whom it might be given to rival even’ epi- 
sodically the great lights of his school could ever re- 
main an obscure person in a civilized country. Not, 
by any means, attempting to prove that all genius 
meets its deserts, but positively meaning to disprove 
that a genius inspired after the manner of leading 
contemporaries can ever remain one of the million 
rank and file. And it is of the million rank and file 
that these opinions are forever repeated. 

The expansion of the puerile little ¢go under musi- 
cal imagination is a marvel. The world would be too 
small a place—that is, the limits conceived for music 
within it—if each man occupied his supposed rightful 
territory. It is a ludicrous mystery to the sane, prac- 
tical mind how so many little people can be thinking 
the same great big thing in so many different little 
places at one and the same time. One man thinks in 
Dubuque, Ia., that he is the only man living who can 
play this sonata exactly as Von Biilow played it, and 
a thousand other little men in a thousand other little 
towns are thinking exactly the same thing. ‘I am 
the only player who ever took that movement at that 
tempo except Rubinstein,” one pianist remarks, and 
if fingers could be laid upon them there will not be 
less than a thousand other pianists who will say pre- 
cisely the same thing and believe it. 

As for singers, even those who have been actually 
assured by the prime donne themselves that ‘‘ never, 
never had the same aria been sung by anybody else 
with the same feeling and power,” they are fairly 
tripping each other up without knowing it. The 
bass who is the first to be able to treat certain phrases 
exactly as Lablache belongs at least to every second 
composer, and the ‘‘sole successor to Mario” is as 
plentiful as haws. The piano which some leading 
virtuoso pronounced to have the best tone of any he 
had ever played belongs to every other musician's 
household, and so does the violin which virtuosi 
have handled with mysterious curiosity and declared 
positively must be a lost jewel of the most precious 
tribe. A tour and a note book through the territory 
of musicians would disclose an army of adjudged 
Paderewskis, Paganinis, Poppers, Pattis, Malibrans, 
Jean de Reszkés, Edouard de Reszkés, Guilmants, 
and others, together with a host of Strads, Amatis, 
Guarneri and idealized combinations of Steinway 
and Erard enough to make men, makers and history 
wonder with a most wondrous wonder. 

The results of the imagination of musicians! Who 
shall say it does not keep pace and more with the 
fancy of the poets? The men and maidens of the 
poet flit in black and white across a lifeless page, but 
the idealized beings of the musician's fancy live, 
breathe—and sometimes do mischief—in every small 
town of the universe, and their counterfeit present- 
ment is as legion. 








Carreno.—Terese Carrefio appeared at the second 
Academy concert at Mannheim, and was received with 
great applause. She will reside permanently in Berlin. 

Kes.—The departure of William Kes from Amsterdam 
was the occasion of a great demonstration of the public’s 
regret at his leaving that city for his post offered him in 
Glasgow. His successor at Amsterdam is Mengelberg. 

Vogli.—The Wagner tenor Heinrich Vogl completed on 
November 5 his thirtieth year at the Munich Court Théa- 
tre. He made his début there November 8, 1865, as A/ax 
in Der Freischiitz, and four years later as 7rzs¢an in Tris- 
tan und Isolde, under Von Biilow's direction. 

Lortzing.—At length a monument is to be erected to 
Albert Lortzing, and dedicated on his one hundredth birth- 
day, October 23, 1903. Quarrels are raging about the site, 
whether it is to be Berlin, where he was born and died, or 
Leipsic, where his popular operas were written and most of 
them produced for the first time. 

Petschnikoff.—This young Russian violinist pos- 
sesses the famous Stradivarius of Laub. The Princess 
Urussoff began a subscription and obtained only 1,000 
rubles, The rest of the sum required for the purchase, 
12,000 rubles, was contributed by three Russians, Count 
Cheremetjeff, General J. Maltzow and Sergius von der 
Wies. 














La vie est vaine ; 
Un peu d’amour, 

Un peude haine * * * 
Et puis—bon jour! 


Le Vie est bréve ; 
Un peu d’espoir, 
Un peuderéve * * * 
Et puis—bon soir ! 
—LEON MONTENACKEN. 
WueEn PaperewskI Pays. 

When Paderewski plays, each separate hair 

Of his fine head becomes a wondrous plant 
Of power electrical, and this the fair, 

Sweet portion of humanity doth much enchant. 
And then the magic of his fingers fine, 

When he strikes notes that fluctuate the soul, 
When appetite lusts not for earthly wine, 

But feasts on nectar in the player’s control. 
Nor can we doubt the story of a day, 

Of two young women present, lovely-faced, 
Who, being overcome as he did play, 

Forgot themselves, and each the other embraced. 
E’en men have yielded to his glorious powers, 
And ‘neath the spell have bought their wives rich flowers. 

EDWARD §S, CREAMER. 





WONDER why it did not occur to the leading 
spirits of the Atlanta Exposition to have some 
living exhibits instead of the products of the human 
brain. Itis all very interesting to listen to a sym- 
phony, study a picture or read a book, but if the- 
makers of poems, canvases, symphonies, statues and 
novels could be hired for a number of weeks or 
months what a magnificent success such an exhibi- 
tion would surely be! 

Paris proposes a world’s fair for 1900. and why 
couldn't this idea of mine be put into execution? 
Instead of concerts of European and American mu- 
sical compositions, the composers themselves be on 
view at stated hours of the day! 


* 
o * 


It was the late Theophile Gautier who suggested to 
the authorities of the Jardin d’Acclimation, in Paris, 
to have a perfect specimen of a man and a woman in 
puribus naturalibus, just to remind the weary, arti- 
ficial world of its animal origin. Clothing and con- 
ventionality have relegated natural man to the back- 
ground and we are in danger of forgetting our 
arboreal ancestors. 

Gautier’s notion is in part a capital one. Fancy 
Papa Dvorak—dear old Borax—in a cage, barking in 
Bohemian and chewing his Slavonic whiskers! 
Brahms could be exhibited in a bathtub full of beer. 
He might be allowed to smoke and read score, but 
not talk. His beard would amply protect his form— 
form is Brahms’ strong point, you know. 

Grieg in Highland costume playing the pibroch 
(I don’t know what itis; it is Scottish, thatis certain), 
just to remind the world of his Gaelic ancestry, 
would make aninspiriting picture. He could pipe the 
last movement of his concerto right merrily—the 
Johnnie Get Your Gun motif. 

Saint-Saéns, disguised in an Arabian fez and 
dressed in a becoming Liszt eadenza, to show his 
mixed artistic forebears, might sing one of his queer 
chorales. You know that he is always jamming in a 
chorale wherever he can. 

Richard Strauss disguised as a Wagner motif 
would be very fetching. He should be forced to sing 
the orchestration of Guntram twice a day. 

Eugen d’Albert on the top of a grand piano must 
be dressed as a Turk. About him clustered his wives, 
past, present and to come. A chorus of German 
chambermaids would chant the praise of vegetables, 
and the little apple-Jaeger flannel demon could con- 
duct this sweet petticoat symphony. 


Strauss, of course, would be there, and so would 
all the young Italian school of composers. Mascagni 
in Mulberry Bend velvet, and with a hand organ, 
could do penance for the awful intermezzo by playing 
it as a continuous performance. 





Massenet would be an agile acrobat, doing lofty 


flim-flam minuets in midair. He, too, should be ac- 
‘companied by a Sibylline chorus muttering extracts 
from other composers, but orchestrated by himself. 

England would of course not be represented, as 
there are no English composers since Handel, but 
Barney Shaw, the sculptural critic, might read selec- 
tions from his unpublished musical criticisms before 
the cage of the United Kingdom. 

Adelina Patti of course would be a great drawing 
card, On account of her venerable health she would 
appear only at 11 p. mM. Then after singing all of 
Donizetti's fioritura she would take off her Fuggiamos 
and retire to bed. Italian singers of this school 
always wear Fuggiamos. 

* * 

Instrumentalists need not be included in the list, 
although Pachmann, the cannibal Chopinzee, might be 
exhibited in a glass case playing numbers from 
Bemberg’s Elaine McGinnis. 

American composers had better apply for space at 
once. Carl Goldmark is to have exclusive charge of 
the Shofar exhibit, but he won’t play because he has 
become a Brahmin of the Sakuntalaa caste. 


If the above meets your approval let me know by 
postal card or cable car, and I will forward your 
name to the committee of inspection. No composer 
will be exhibited who weighs less than 100 pounds, 
and women and children are respectfully requested 
not to feed the animals, use sticks or parasols or en- 
ter the exhibition annex without green glass blinkers. 
Above all, don’t ask Brahms how he likes Finck or 
Mascagni. He might bite, and his bite is contrapun- 
tal and worse than his Bach, . 


Some enterprising person in this city has started 
the idiotic rumor that the reason of the apathy on the 
part of the first Calvé audience was because Emma 
Eames’ friends here manufactured a canspiracy of 
silence ! 

Now, was there ever such ridiculous nonsense put 
forth before? And how could such a sceme be put 
into execution ? 

Did Mrs. Eames, who is entirely too young and 
good looking to have a grown up daughter, stand be- 
side Monsieur Max Hirsch at the entrance of the 
Opera House and say to each person, ‘‘ Do oblige 
me by not applauding Calvé”? 

You see by this that half the stories you hear—I 
tell a good many myself—are not true. As a matter 
of fact, Calvé and Eames are friends and sang in 
Carmen last summer in London, In addition to this 
Eames could have come back this season. Mr. Grau 
asked her, but she wisely decided to rest and study a 
year before returning. And she will do a lot, depend 
upomit, before we hear her again. 


o*s 


The death of that great dramatist, Alexandre 
Dumas, reminds me of the little maxim he flung at 
us once about a man making love only after twenty 
and before forty. He in true masculine fashion lived 
up to this by getting married last June ! 

He also said: ‘‘ A well-bred woman does not fall in 
love a second time without allowing a considerable 
interval to elapse. There are never two accidents in 
close succession on the same railroad.” 

Doubtless this is intended for his widow ! 


a" 


One truth he uttered, a truth as old as Adam, and 
one that can never be repeated enough: ‘‘ There are 
no moral plays, there are no indecent plays, there are 
no disgusting plays ; there are only badly constructed 
plays. ” 

This applies to books, pictures, marbles and music. 


Paderewski and His Art is one of Mr. Henry T. 
Finck’s happiest and well considered efforts. It is 
prettily gotten up and illustrated. It is critical as 
well as biographical, and contains a fund of interest- 
ing information about the lemon haired wizard who 
plays us into an hypnotic trance. You should read it. 


a*e 


Mr. C. N. Ehrenfechter, who is an advocate of the 
Deppe-Amy Fay method in piano pedagogics and the 
author of a book on technical study, has just pub- 
lished Delivery in the Art of Piano Playing, which is 
full of meat for the student and teacher. You can 
get it at Scribner's, who import it. The volume is a 
condensed exposition of the principles laid down by 





such men as the Kullaks, Christiania Lussy and 
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others, and the author has much to say that is per- 


tinent. Sears 


At last Calvé has hit the public nail on its phlegma- 
tic head. Carmen aroused critical enthusiasm, but 
Santussa set the heuse a-roaring like a smelting fur- 
nace in full blast. Until the duo with A/fo in Cava- 
leria Rusticana last Monday night a week at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, I trembled for metro- 
politan taste. The mellifiuous curds and whey of 
Gounod's Philemon et Baucis were dealt out in ami- 
able vocal spoons by Plangon, Engle and the rest, 
and while the singing of the principals was occasion- 
ally applauded, a pall, a veritable blanket of stolidity, 
covered the stalls. I felt as if some one had tucked 
me up to the chin with a comfortable quilt, and divine 
néant hovered about my poor, fevered, critical skull. 
Calvé exploded this ‘‘ zone of silence” like a Keely 
motor on alark. She made our pulses throb and the 
back of our throats siccant, and after the show the 
thirsty battalion called her blessed and drank to her 
good health, 

* vd * 

Russitano came in for his share of abuse for not 
being a bigger man, artistically and physically, but 
he is not to blame. Jean de Reszké was the only 
artist that ever made you forget Calvé’s Carmen, and 
De Lucia was the only Zuriddu that I ever saw hold 
his own with her Santuzza. So don’t let us jump on 
the little Russitano, He did the best he could, 
and I feared for his life after he so valiantly sang 
Santuzza, Credi mi. Calvé glared at him with vocal 
eyes that said, ‘‘ You miserable, pitiful liar! You 
were out with Alfio’s wife, and you know it!” 


What a night was that same Monday! It was 
enough to cause insanity in the man who read dra- 
matic copy. One man at a night desk after vainly 
expecting ‘‘copy” from an uptown theatre, grew 
desperate at 12:30. He telephoned to a half dozen 
theatres and cafés, but without success. At 12:51 a 
bleared eyed gentleman staggered up to the desk. 
and said, in husky, but triumphant tones : 

“‘Herish yere copy,” and faded down stairs. And 
this is what the night city editor read, with brow all 
clammy and eyes bulging with awe: 


«+ 


“ Hurrah for Hammerstein! He is the greatest 
Santusza on the boards. He sang the rOle of the 
passionate deserted Silician peasant with all the fer- 
vor of a South Fifth avenue rag picker. Jim Herne 
was the A/fo. In the duo with Grace Filkins, Fay 
Templeton was flat in one leg, but Theresa Vaughan 
gave the key and Ellen Terry led off the grand 
march. After George Monroe thanked the huge as- 
sembly Olympia was formally opened, Henry Irving 
being especially strong in the lighthouse scene. One 
of the most interesting departures from conventional 
tracks was the interesting performance of the Lyceum 
company on bicycles. aust was wheeled to the ac- 
companiment of Calvé’s lively cornet solo, and the 
Home Secretary got drunk in his happy little 


home——” 
* 
7 * 


Here the copy petered out. So did the editor. 
Rushing to the elevator, he ran the machine down to 
the ground floor at a forbidden rate. Out of doors 
he flew, and a drink he bought at ‘‘Andy’s.” Then 
back to his desk he ‘‘homed” like a prize blue rock 
pigeon. Seizing a big book, he hastily turned to page 
33 and read: ‘‘In cases of dire necessity use Formula 
No. 96, see page 2.” Then his face illumined with a 
Joe Howard smile ; he read page 2. Saved! The 
formula was the savior. 

‘‘ Last night the blankety-blank company appeared 
at the Sheol Theatre with great success, and—insert 
name of play and artists.” 


This is a true story, and illustrates the evil of send- 
ing one man to cover half a dozen openings. 


* 
* * 


I saw at the Metropolitan Sunday night concert 
Virginia Harned. Miss Harned is a lover of music. 
She is enjoying her holiday, and has grown thinner, 
Her lovely figure is now—what do you call it? Ah, 
yes; svelte. There is absolutely no truth in the 
story that she joins Mr. Sothern’s company. 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler was in the city this week. 
She played at the Liederkranz. She played in Brook- 
lyn and also in concerts Saturday and Sunday in this 


her last concert in Carnegie Hall, yet I have never 
heard a woman play the piano like her, and, for that 
matter, very few men, either, She is colossal! 
‘ * 
* + 

After utterly ruining a segment of our national 
bird I fell to considering last Wednesday night and 
its history. I can assure you that I was hardly in 
mental condition to write a criticism or even a news 
story of such a performance of Tristan and Isolde. 
With nerves all throbbing and judgment jangled, it 
is difficult to sit down and write things in cold blood. 
Thanksgiving turkey settled the Wagneritis I suf- 
fered from, and I began to see mattersin just per- 
spective. Yet at the mere recollection of the glorious 
music I feel again the hopelessness of translating 
into newspaper prose the impressions of that rare 
evening of tonal delight. 


Since the memorable afternoon when German opera 
dropped its curtain at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
I never witnessed such insane enthusiasm as that 
of the first night. Fashionable folk took the in- 
itiative, and gloves were split to ribbons. Long 
after the orchestral players were gone, a well bred 
mob lingered at the stage and called for the princi- 
pals. I forgot to count how many times Jean de 
Reszké, Edouard, Nordica, Brema and Anton Seidl 
had to sprint across the stage. Seidl’s usual magnifi- 
cent placidity was ruffled, and once he escaped 
before the round trip was made, but Jean went back 
for him, and after a friendly tug of war the great con- 
ductor was forced once more to bow and trot the 
length of the footlights. It was a great victory for 
Wagner, and if Daddy Nordau had been present his 
pessimistic whiskers would have been steeped in 
woe. 

What degenerates—superior degenerates, of course 
—he would label us! How he would have writhed at 
the enthusiasm with which that erotic second act 
was received! Really, Nordau should join forces 
with Parson Stoecker and visit America on a salva- 
tion campaign, Stoecker expects to exterminate the 
Jews, and Nordau the degenerates. When the for- 
mer gets through with the bankers, pawnbrokers, 
artists and pretty Oriental women, he could turn his 
attention to Max Simon and suppress him. But 
Wagner, I fear, can never be stamped out in America. 
He has come to stay. A 

* od 

I wonder what Lillian Norton really thought as she 
sat in her dressing room after midnight? Did she 
remember her début in Paris—an angular but pretty 
and freshly colored Yankee girl? 

Did she recall the years of horrible labor which 
this triumph necessitated ? 

Her strong face did it. That chin expressive of 
determination, will power; the nostrils full of pride 
and power—all backed her up in the struggle with 
her own limitations. Where other girls would have 
been content to rest upon the facile enjoyments of 
easier réles, this remarkable woman set her face to 
the heights and said: ‘‘Up yonder I, too, must go.” 

And she has almost reached her goal, has set foot 
into the land flowing with chromatic milk and dra- 
matic honey, and as she looks back and down and 
surveys that stony, thorny path her sensations must 
be enviable, 4 : 
For she has not a great voice, she has not got much 
dramatic temperament ; but she has striven, has won. 
Don’t tell me after this that the impossible exists. 
Lillian Nordica has sung /so/de. 


I wonder if the ghost of her missing husband was 
hovering about the opera house in a balloon. I was 
fearfully expecting at the close of the evening to see 
aman leap upon the stage attired as an East Indian 
potentate and cry out: 

“It is I, Gower; your missing balloonist, Lillian. 
Come, the elephants are impatiently champing the 
turf of Broadway; let us away to the land of the 
punkahs and mahatmas!” 

What a news item for the brutal newspaper man! 


Maurice Grau, whom I suspect of admiring Am- 
broise Thomas more than Wagner, looked happy, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Abbey sat through the evening with un- 
disguised pleasure. Boo. 

I seldom go back, but could not resist the wiles of 
Wicked Willy Schutz, and I saw Jean and Edouard 
after the second act. The Gargantuan basso was 
18 feet tall with his feathers on, and he complained 
of the heat. Across his bald spot a heavy fold of 


linen eased his head of the pressure of his big helmet. 
Jean, looking like a demi-god, was making up, and 
said: ‘‘It is not an easy réle, this 7Zrisfan.” The 
Polish brothers bore their honors lightly, and I ex- 
pect Bayreuth will rise to them next summer. Just 
now it looks as if Tristan and Isolde would become 
the star opera of the season. 


* 
* * 


Do you know that I never drop into poetry after 
the manner of the late Silas Wegg, but Calvé’s name 
inspired me so that I wasted a morning trying to get 
arhyme for her. Now here isa little verse—ahem ! 
which you can read with or without the acute accent 
on the charming singer’s name. It is so bad that it 
is effective either way : 

Oh! puissant Calvé, 
Is there no valve 
For thy vast torrential passion? 
Might I hope 
Without soft soap, 
To be for thee a salve? 


* 
« . 


There, I think that’s rather neat, besides of value, 
for asoap maker’s name might be inserted and the 
poem converted into a priceless ad. 


Who was the lady that chased her husband down- 
town Tuesday evening of last week, valiantiy pres- 
sing into service a Broadway cable car? 

The lord of her fair demesne began to drink last 
Saturday night. She knew what it meant, and as he 
had a fat vocal engagement in town she determined 
not to let him escape her. He stayed at home Sun- 
day, and quietly poured and poured. On Monday he 
felt queer, but with the aid of *‘ bracers” and sleep 
he turned up, shaky to be sure, at the theatre. His 
wife watched him from the wings, and even his dress- 
er was cautioned not to supply fire water. Beer was 
in plenty, but the singer’s nerves needed something 
more powerful. He went home quietly, but did not 
sleep. He tossed and groaned and drank bottled 
beer, 

In vain he pleaded for whiskey, for brandy, for 
even gin. She was stony hearted. She knew that 
good engagements are not going begging at this time 
of the year. He was so good, so tractable all day 
Tuesday that when he begged for a Turkish bath 
she almost consented, but suddenly remembering 
that you can press the button of liquid woe at the 
baths she refused. Then masculine strategy won. 
While the good woman was dressing for the theatre, 
her fair hands pulling her corset strings, the wretch, 
hatless but thirsty, escaped, got out of doors, boarded 
a Broadway cable car and went humming toward 
rum and rebellion. 

He was missed in two seconds. Throwing about 
her an opera cloak, and hardly waiting to arrange 
her hat, the wife was down the elevator and just 
caught the next car. 

She went up front and spoke to the gripman. Her 
husband was in the car ahead, and with a woman. 
Would $10 be any use? 

The gong demon gently shook his head. He re- 
fused the money. His salary was large; besides he 
was a virtuous, married man, and believed in con- 
serving the honor of families. 

Then a whizzing was heard, and a cable car flew 
down Broadway. Passengers were jarred, and nar- 
row were the escapes from collision. It was after 5 
o'clock, the streets crowded, and the brave wife 
thought of Paul Revere’s ride and how it saved— 
what did it save? This meant her winter’s peace 
and comfort. So mindless of the rude sarcasm of 
the conductor, she begged the noble motorman to put 
on more steam. 

All the time she kept a keen lookout at the door, 
and saw that her husband had not yet alighted from 
the other car. Slowly but surely the gap was les- 
sened, and at Twentieth street the villain-was run to 
earth just as he was entering the Continental Hotel 
café. Y 

‘* You'll be discharged for this,” said the enraged 
conductor to the gripman, who only grinned. 

The wonderful wife grabbed her husband and very 
logically made him buy her a drink in the restaurant, 
and allowed him two cocktails. After getting a hat 
they went on their way rejoicing. That night he 
never sang better. 


* 
* * 


‘“Hammerstein,” said a man to me, “ is always 
lucky. Now, that boiler explosion means a big ‘ad,’ 
for Olympia———” but I refused to listen to the rest. 








city. She was suffering from nervous dyspepsia at 
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I despise the cold, cruel, large bottle cynicism of the 
Tenderloin, e*e 

Dan Daly says that The Merry Countless should 
have been its name. He never could keep count, 
the house was so medium filled. 

* ” * 

You may guess how great the success of Trilby is |- 
in London when you hear that two parodies are 
already afloat. Albert Roberts plays in one Trilby 
Triflet, and I suppose that it is full of glancing, daz- 
zling, glittering, brilliant British humor—humor so 
bovine, elephantine and rhadamanthine that it re- 
fused to take cognizance of a poor New York news- 
paper man who insinuated gently that Trilby died of 
a little Billeeache ! 

But what can you expect of a nation that lyrically 
asserts that it will never be enslaved and takes to 
Paul Potter's play? 

+ . 
some interesting talk about Camille or 
It is 


Here is 
Traviata that appeared in last Sunday’s Zimes. 
apropos, for Dumas has just died : 

‘*She appeared in history for the first time at the 
stand of a vendor of fried potatoes on the Pont Neuf. 
She was as thin as a broomstick, delicate and dirty. 
She was biting a green apple. Nestor Roqueplan, a 
theatrical manager, and one of the wittiest men of 
Paris, saw that her avid, imperious eyes were looking 
at the vendor's goods as a beggar’s look at gold in a 
money changer’s window. Between her and her ideal 
there was an abyss. Roqueplan bought a bagful of 
fried potatoes and gave it to her. She understood 
intuitively, then, that a girlin Paris might have for 
her beautiful eyes everything that has the color of 
gold. She became Marie Duplessis, or Alphonsine 
Plessis, as the world knows her. Janin wrote of her: 

* Liszt asked himself who was this woman, 
so familiar and so superb, who made advances 
to him and who, after the first phrases had been ex- 
changed between them, regarded him with haughti- 
ness as if he had been presented to her in London at 
the Queen's drawing room. The curtain had risen, 
andthe lobby was empty. The unknown woman was 
alone with her friend. She went to the fire, placed 
her feet at the grate, and we could look at her from 
the embroidered pleats on her skirt to the curls of 
her black hair. The glove on her hand was_as if 
it were painted, her handkerchief was ornamented 
with royal iace, her earrings were pearls of the Ori- 
ent that a queen might envy. She wore all these 
beautiful things with as much ease as if she had 
been born in gauze and velvet, with a crown on her 
head and a kingdom at her feet. Her attitude agreed 
with her talk, the thought with her smile, her dress 
with her personality, and one would have sought in 
vain for a creature more completely in harmony with 
her jewels, her clothes and her speech.’” 


Liszt in the game as usual. What a man! 


.s 
* = 

This I found in the Sun. I print it for the sake of 
record. Lombroso is Nordau’s master, and Nordau 
says that Wagner is no composer. They are both 
fine fellows! Just read: 

‘** Dr. Caesar Lombroso, the great critic and woman 
hater, has been convicted this week of literary piracy, 
and condemned by a court at Rouen to pay $500 
damages to M. Jamien, the writer of a French work 
on graphology. Dr. Lombroso made wholesale use 
of the other’s work without acknowledgment.” 


Miss Pert: ‘‘ Is Miss Strait Lace circumspect?” 

Miss Caustic: ‘‘Circumspect! Why, she won't ac- 
on a young man on the piano without a chap- 
ero 

rt new version of the aged marron about Rubin- 
stein's ancestors accompanying the Crusaders to 
Palestine on the piano! The Salem Gazette is respon- 
siblefor the new instrumentation. 
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BROOKLYN, December 2, 1895. 


HE exhilarating topic of the week past was, of 
course, the severance of relations between Mr. Anton 
Seidl and the Seidl Society. Everybody seems to be sorry 
and to regard the affair as one of those unfortunate neces- 
sities that arise from the commercial spirit of the day ; but 
it was not necessary, and it was not even commercial con- 
duct on the part of Mr. Seidl to back out of what were 
understood to be his engagements, 

If he could not fill the dates that had been made for him 
at the Academy of Music, as he had filled them in the past 
five years or more, why did he not say as much, instead of 
waiting until tickets were sold and the people were had by 
the ears? It is a sorry thing to confess, but Mr. Seidl has 
hur! himself with us, irretrievably I fear. We concede a 
good deal to genius, but secretly we have never been able 
to explain why we should do so, and if genius gets drunk, 
or does not pay its bills, or abandons the wife of its bosom, 
or does other things that the commonplace citizen of the 
time would not venture upon, we think in our own private 
minds that it would be well to have some member of the 
genius family pilloried, as an example to his kind. 

Mr. Seidl may not have repudiated a written contraet—I 
do not know as to that—but he broke a business under- 
standing that should have been as binding as an instrument 
in script. I have been told by reliable authority that the 
prospects of the society for the coming season were more 
than commonly bright, and if there were losses in the Coney 
Island concerts last summer the winter performances would 
more than make them good. Mr. Seidl and his men were 
sure of their money, anyway, and one would suppose that 
after all the society has done for him during the years when 
he had little hold on New York he would have accepted his 
commission with gladness, and if he had any feeling 
against taking work from a society of women he would 
have smothered it. 

It was not a duty that he owed to the society alone ; it 
was one that he should have discharged to the Brooklyn 
public that has spent over $200,000 upon his concerts since 
he was ‘‘taken up” on our side of the river. There has 
been a loud call for Theodore Thomas to come back and ali 
will be forgiven. We are all betting that if Theodore does 
return he will fill the Academy to its topmost bench again, 
as he used to do in the Philharmonic days, and that the 
Philharmonic Society, which has been content to give its 
countenance to enterprises that do not thrive on counte- 
nance merely, will join forces with the Seidl Society and 
give a welcome to Theodore that he will remember, 

If we do not have Theodore I hear that we may have 
opera. It will be queer if the opera is conducted by Mr. 
Seidl. I would rather have $10 than be in his shoes on the 
night that he conducts it for us, if he does. Oh, we are 
going to have opera fast enough so far as that goes! They 
are still selling seats for it, and the project is in a thriving 
state of promise. It will open on Tuesday night, and will 
occur eight times, You can have a season ticket for $28, 
best seat in the house, or you can roost high for $1 an 
evening. When I was smaller! used to hear the best things 
in New York for 50 cents, upper tier. The wakeful Mr. 
Oscar J. Murray is again to be the manager. Mr. Murray 
has managed so many important enterprises that I have 
often wondered how it came about that he was not a full 
fledged manager. 

I think he began to manage opera while he was in knick- 
erbockers. He is still young—not over twenty-three or 
twenty-four to look at, and surely not over thirty-three or 
thirty-four as a matter of fact. Yet he elects to be a clerk 
in Chandler's at all other times, and maybe he is right, be- 
cause he draws on the firm every Saturday night, and you 


running opera. Chandler, too, is one of our institutions. 
Hold on! Don’t run your blue pencil thyugh and say : 
** We can’t allow this fellow to advertise private houses in 


‘this fashion.” There are people that you cannot advertise. 


You don’t advertise Delmonico’s for instance, nor the 
President, nor the New York Central Railroad, and Chand- 
ler’s is as public as the Stock Exchange. Nominally and 
practically a music store, it is the place of ticket sales for 
three-fourths of the musical entertainments—opera, sym- 
phony, recital—that we have. If you want information 
about a-teacher or a pianist or a singer you go there, 
and if you want aticket in advance you gothere. When 
you say Chandlers you say it in an impersonal way, as if 
it was Lloyds, when there is no Lloyd. But there is a 
Chandler, a quiet, gray haired, low voiced man, a Ver- 
monter, I believe, and a man who has done a good deal of 
good in an unpretentious fashion, aside from letting young 
fellows go upstairs and try over new music, which perhaps 
they would buy outright if they had not heard themselves 
play it. 

I said that Fanny had been here, didn't 1? Bloomfield 
Zeisler, the rest of her name. She stormed through a pro- 
gram of Mendelssohn, Chopin, Moszkowski, Paganini and 
Liszt, and some hundreds of surprised members of the 
Brooklyn Institute leaned forward in their seats and 
whispered to each other in awe-struck whispers, ‘‘ The new 
woman has arrived.” 

Zeisler is not quite so tempestuous as she used to be. 
She has a better appreciation of Chopin and eke of Mendels- 
sohn. I take it that Mendelssohn requires a special tact, 
because it is so hard to make him interesting. She did the 
“* serious variations,” op. 54, with tact. She gave usa 
Chopin nocturne and waltz with expression, a fair degree 
of delicacy, and a care that seemed unusual. 

It was the artist’s first appearance here in some years. 
On her last performance in Brooklyn she received mention in 
the Brooklyn 7zmes to this effect: ‘‘ There was piano playing 
by Mrs. Bloomfield Zeisler.” That was the era when there 
seemed to be friction between the editorial and business 
departments of the 7#mes, and Mr. William Henderson sug- 
gested corked vials of wrath in statements like the fore- 
going. He would not, for instance, relate the fact that 
there was playing on the piano by Mr. Paderewski. He 
would extenuate the circumstance. Perhaps if he will hear 
Mrs. Zeisler play the Liszt arrangement of the Erl King 
and the fantastic dance of Moszkowski he will concede a 
stickful to the incident. 

Miss Bertha Bucklin played pleasantly on the violin at 
this concert, and Mr. William H. Rieger sang dainty things 
by Gounod, Gianetti, Chaminade, Massenet and Mr. 
Sawyer in a sweet and often understandable tenor. I am 
pleased that Mr. Rieger is not so insistent about his little 
curl as he used to be. The curl was the only thing about 
Mr. Rieger's voice that ever kept me from attending his 
concerts. He used to brush it so carefully over his fore- 
head and it looked so premeditated and oily and sleek, 
and so called to unfond recollection the people on the west 
side that I used to hear shouting ‘“‘ White wings, sunny 


side up,” and “ One coffee in the dark,” or that used to | 
ask, ‘* Little tonic, please,” when I was poorer. peice 


objection and I have done. 
The program was educational ; that is, there were notes, 


chiefly biographical, for the instruction of the audience,. 


but the notes were not quite up to date, Why, for exam- 
ple, was not Paderewski credited with his piano concerto 
and his Polish Fantasia, and weren't the worth a 
mention in the Liszt catalogue? At the next of the Brook- 
lyn Institute concerts, next week, they try to frighten us 
with a program of nineteen numbers. It will be played 
and sung by Misses Charlotte Walker and Zora Horlocker, 
Messrs. William R. Williams, Grant Odell, Albert Milden- 
berg and Abram Ray Tyler. 
The Brooklyn Saengerbund will give the first of its con- 
certs next Monday night, for the benefit of the German 
On that occasion a first hearing will be given 
to Humperdinck’s Wallfarht nach Kevlar, and there will be 
other new things by Julius Lorenz, Gustav Baldamus, 
Richard Wiesner, Friedrich Hegar, Fritz Volbach, Richard 
Strauss and Frank Van der Stucken. Mr. Louis Koemmen- 
ich will direct. 
Miss Eleanor Hooper will begin on Saturday a series of 
concerts, and she has shown wisdom in engaging Mr. Paul 
Tidden as pianist for the first one. Mr. Tidden, I hear, is 





sometimes don’t have anything to draw on when you are 
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to allow Paderewski to play first, because he does not want 
to spoil the little recital that the Pole has agreed to give 
here after Christmas. 





The Ideal Teacher. 


N my paper of November 13, to which this is a 
sequel, I explained that knowledge of throat anatomy 
is of no practical value to the vocal teacher, and in this 
paper I shall discuss what requisites I consider as indis- 
pensable, 

First of all his ear must be perfect, net only as far as 
pitch is concerned, but he must be able to distinguish the 
slightest change of timbre in a tone. This acute sense of 
tone color, although it is a gift, can only be perfectly de- 
veloped through years of intense observation. A musician 
with a naturally keen ear may think a tone perfect, where 
the experienced vocal teacher will at once detect some al- 
most imperceptible defect, which, nevertheless, enables 
him to find its cause and correct it. It is of the utmost 
importance that the teacher be able immediately to discover 
and correct these apparently insignificant faults, for, slight 
as they appear, they will eventually wear out the voice. 
The singing teacher’s ear, then, is his only guide, and it 
must be so perfect and so developed through experience 
that it not only enables him to detect immediately wrong 
emission, but also simultaneously to know the cause of 
this wrong emission. In other words, the ear uncovers be- 
fore him the workings of the voice mechanism, and shows 
him when anything is out of gear. 

But the teacher must do more than discover faults—he 
must correct them; and to do this it is necessary that he 
knows how to sing himself, for it is evident that he cannot 
teach an art he has never studied. A pianist can just as 
well teach trumpet (or any other instrument which he 
knows absolutely nothing about) as singing; but in spite 


of this there are hundreds, perhaps thousands, of orchestra’ 


leaders, pianists, organists, &c. (men who have never taken 
a singing lesson or produced a perfect tone in their lives), 
who pretend to be vocal teachers. The poor students 
who fall into the hands of such self-styled vocal teachers 
are lucky if they only lose their time and money, for, alas ! 
too often they lose their voices also. 

But, to return to our subject, a person may have both the 
knowledge of singing and the perfect ear required for 
teaching, and yet prove a very indifferent instructor unless 
he also possess the talent of imparting his knowledge to 
others. This requires great ingenuity, for a teacher has to 
deal with quantities of pupils whose voices and tempera- 
ments are so opposite that he is obliged to proceed differ- 
ently with each individual in order to obtain good results. 
l invariably find that a certain procedure which works ad- 
mirably with some pupils will not do at all for others, and, 
although I have had over twenty years’ experience in teach- 
ing, I yet at times come across pupils with such peculiar 
tone emission and mental characteristics that I am forced to 
invent entirely new proceedings and explanations to make 


them understand. 

It will now be seen what qualifications a vocal instructor 
tust possess in order tq be capable of placing a voice per- 
fectly ; but he could not teach the higher branches of sing- 
ing unless he had several other accomplishments. To be- 
gin with, he must be a thorough musician and a fairly good 
pianist ; for he can have no adequate conception of classical 
music unless he has studied and is perfectly familiar with 
the works of the great masters ; and he cannot always give 
the pupil the right idea of a song, unless he is able to play 
the accompaniment according to his own conception, by 
which he can (if it is asong with an intricate and charac- 
teristic accompaniment) immediately indicate the senti- 
ment of the composition. It is nevertheless undeniable that 
many singers who have had no musical education sing with 
a great deal of expression ; but, as arule, they lack rhythm 
(which is the very reason of music) and their singing re- 
sembles the walking of a drunken man. As long as they 
confine themselves to light, superficial compositions it is 


liable to have a recital or so of his own later. He is going 


not so noticeable, but when they attempt classical songs it 
is often painful to listen. 

Most decidedly a singing teacher without a musical 
education is a failure, notwithstanding the fact that the 
world is full of such pretenders, many of whom do not 
actually know one note from another. It is, however, not 
sufficient that a singing teacher has a thorough knowledge 
of music. He must have a fine conception of it too, and he 
must be able to illustrate this conception to his pupils. He 
must be full of love and enthusiasm for his work ; -for with- 
out this he cannot inspire his pupils and kindle in them 
the ‘divine spark,” upon which all true success depends. 

The qualities and accomplishments I have enumerated 
so far would seem to be all that could be expected of a 
singing teacher. But we must remember that singing does 
not consist of music alone, but of a combination of music 
and poetry, and for this reason the vocal teacher must have 
just as fine a conception of poetry as he has of music, with- 
out which he cannot give a song its proper interpretation. 

He must also be a linguist. It is not enough that he 
knows the pronunciation of a few languages, but he must 
also be able to understand poetry written in those tongues. 
A translation will never inspire exactly the same sentiment 
as the original ; for (aside from the fact that most songs 
are poorly translated) each language has a certain charac- 
ter—a soul, soto say—which can never be reproduced in a 
translation, be this ever so perfect. Thus it will be seen 
that a singer cannot have as true a conception of a song 
when it is translated as when he uses the original words. 

It may be objected that I draw my distinctions too fine. 
But music is the most spirituel of all the arts, and it is just 
through carefully noticing such fine distinctions that a 
singer becomes an accomplished artist and achieves the 
greatest results. It is not an unusual thing to find a singer 
without an exceptionally fine voice creating the greatest 
sensatien. The plurality of the audience only realize that 
he or she pleases them, but do not know why. If there be, 
however, a competent critic among them, he will observe 
that the singer does not neglect the slightest detail; that 
he emphasizes in the right places and changes the color of 
his tones in such a way that they harmonize with and ex- 
press the true sentiment of the words. People in general 
will speak of the beautiful voice and great gift of such a 
singer, but they never realize that his great accomplish- 
ments are the result of years of hard work, during which he 
has incessantly studied and paid the closest attention to 
the little details and artistic points of singing until they 
have become second nature to him. 

At a superficial perusal of this paper it may look as if I 
demand too much of the singing teacher. In order to dis- 
pel this impression let us make a short retrospection and 
see what I exact of him. 

He must have a fine ear, some musical talent, and must 
know how tosing. This is only as much as to say that he 
must have some qualifications for his profession, and that 
he cannot teach others what he does not know himself. 

He must have ingenuity and experience. So must any 
business man if he expects to succeed. 

He must be a musician and a fairly good pianist. Many 
a common orchestra player is both. 

And finally, he must be a linguist and must have a fine con- 


‘ception of poetry. Any finely educated person is expected 


at least to understand English, German and French; also 
to love, not only poetry, but all the fine arts. In fine, 
nothing more is exacted of the singing teacher than that he 
be a finely educated man who loves his work, has talent for 
his profession and has studied it thoroughly. 

This much is expected of a first-class instrumental 
teacher, or for that sake of any competent teacher, whether 
of art or of science. Only the teacher of the most sublime 
of all instruments is excepted. It is not considered neces- 
sary that he should carefully study his art, for if it is, how, 
then, can the fact be accounted for that there are so many 
spurious vocal teachers ?—men who have studied music, but 
not singing, or, on the other hand, have a little knowledge 
of singing, but lack musical education. If students would 
scrupulously avoid such instructors the vocal teachers 


would not be able to exist unless they were thorough, and 
the profession would then be full of capable instructors. 

Even now, in spite of ‘the eternal gullible,” there are 
great numbers of competent singing teachers in the world 
—of men and women who possess the qualities and accom” 
plishments which I have mentioned in this paper as being 
indispensable to the ideal teacher. 

My next article will be The Spirituality of Music. 

Cari Le VinsEN, 
, 124 East Forty-fourth street, New York city. 





The German Hospital Benefit. 
CONCERT for the benefit of the German 
Hospital and Dispensary was given last Sunday 
evening in Carnegie Hall. The house was filled with an 
audience that was delighted by the excellent program, ad- 
mirably presented by the soloists, chorus and orchestra. 
The soloists were Frau Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, piano; 
Frau Dr. Elise Erdtmann, soprano; M. Marsick, violinist, 
and Mr. Julius Scheuech, baritone. The concerted singing 
was by the German Liederkranz, under the direction of Mr. 
Heinrich Zoellner and the Arion Maennerchor, directed by 
Julius Lorenz. The orchestra, which throughout the even- 
ing in all its work was deserving of especial praise, was di- 
rected by both leaders, as the selections might require. 
This was the program : 


Dirigent, Herr Julius Lorenz. 
Deutsches Heldenrequiem Zur Erinnerung an die 1870-1 
gefallenen Krieger............see eee csecsere Heinrich Zoellner 
(For Maennerchor, soprano solo and orchestra.) 
Deutscher Liederkranz. 
Soprano solo, Frau Dr. Elise Erdtmann. 
Piano solo, with orchestra, Scherzo, 3 Satz aus dem D 


Frau Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. 
Zwei Maennerchoere a Capella— 


Villanella alla Napolitana............--6+eeeseeeeee B. Donati 
Der Kaefer und die Blume... ...........+-00000 W. H. Veit 
Arion Maennerchor. 
Violin concerto, with orchestra..............2...04. Mendelssohn 
M. Marsick. 
Overture, Donna Diana.............60+e0ee+- E. N. von Resnieck 
Dirigent, Herr Heinrich Zoellner. 
Zwei Maennerchore a Capella— 
Es ist ein’ Ros’ Entsprungen............++-+eee<0s Praetorius 
Wenn Alle Bruennleinfilessen.............-.+.+-+ Baldamus 
Deutscher Liederkranz. 
Violin soli— 
po ERC STE iy gate oA eee ee ioe pees Se ranen Ore Marsick 
Cais = 55 iE SB hc HWE Wi Te cada eins .Hubay 
M. Marsick. 
Kriegsgesang aus dem Feuerkreuz.........+.+++-+s000+ M. Brauch 


Baritone solo, Arion Maennerchor and orchestra, 
Solo, Herr Julius Scheuch. 

In no public concert in years have the choruses which 
sang been heard to better advantage. There was 
unstinted praise and applause for the directors, many 
in the audience hearing the musical organizations fcr the 
first time under their direction. Mr. Zoellner’s own com- 
position was beautifully sung by Frau Erdtmann and the . 
Liederkranz. The orchestra part, so perfectly played, add- 
ed much to the work. 

The Arion’s two songs were given in the inimitable 
manner characteristic of the organization, the piano solo 
by Frau Bloomfield Zeisler showed well her wonderful 
skill, and M. Marsick delighted the audience with the selec- 
tions he had chosen. The closing number, with Mr. 
Scheuch as the soloist, merited the applause bestowed upon 
it. The young man has a splendid voice, well trained, and 
he uses it with artistic effect.— 7 zmes. 





Modess.—Richard Modess, of Hamburg, has been ap- 
pointed director of the City Choir in Gera. 

Tinel.—Tinel’s Franciscus was performed for the first 
time in Vienna at the Friends of Music concert November 
10,. It was warmly received, but did not create much 
interest. 
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ERR ROSENTHAL’S was the magic name 
that Mr. Arthur Chappell put forward to attract a 
large audience at the Monday Popular Concert, Novem- 
ber 18, and accordingly his first appearance here in con- 
certed chamber music was an event awaited with much 
interest by musicians who would be able to judge his 
merits as a pianist in such a well-known favorite com- 
position as Beethoven’s trio in B flat. That Herr Rosen- 
thal came off with honors was admitted on all sides. He 
‘approached his work with the true spirit of a musician, 
displayng much artistic feeling and restraint, uniting with 
Herr Johannes Wolff and Mr. Paul Ludwig in a superb per- 
formance. 

At the end of the program Rosenthal played the Paga- 
nini-Brahms variations in an inimitable manner. Indeed, 
he so roused the audience that, among bravos and un- 
ceasing applause, after three times coming back to bow 
his acknowledgments, he gave as an encore Chopin’s Ber- 
ceuse, with much delicacy and taste. 

Beethoven's B flat quartet, op. 18, No. 6, was excellently 
performed by MM. Wolff, Ludwig, Ries and Gibson, and 
Miss Louise Phillips sang artistically some Lieder by 
Brahms and a French song. Next Monday Signor Piatti 
will make his first appearance here for nearly two years. 

The Saturday Popular Concerts have been, so far, poorly 
attended this season. 

Mlle. Irma Seethe is another one of those remarkable but 
unknown artists whom Mr. Cavour has discovered and 
brought to London. In this case we are indebted to him, 
for Mile. Seethe is one of the most artistic violinists we 
have ever heard. It is not too much to say that she is the 
finest lady violinist that has appeared in London since the 
arrival of Néruda, now Lady Hallé. She has temperament, 
sympathy, intelligence, personal charms, and a technic 
which, although by no means infallible, is nevertheless 
remarkable. 

Nervousness was apparent in the Mendelssohn concerto, 
and doubtless accounted for the notes that were out of 
tune. But in this respect she improved as she went on, 
and at the end of the program was obliged to respond to a 
unanimous encore. With experience and with a little longer 
study of technic she will be unrivaled, as far as sex is con- 
cerned. She is a pupil of the Brussels Conservatoire, 
where she studied under Ysaye. 

Mr. Manns at his Crystal Palace concert is deserving of 
much praise for not only putting Tschaikowsky’s little 
known E minor Symphony on his last Saturday’s program, 
but for the splendid manner in which it was performed. 
Perhaps the least interesting movement of the whole work 
is the waltz which takes the place of the scherzo. The 
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waltz rhythm soon palls on the ear. The entire work 
breathes the pessimistic, and at times wild, spirit of this 
great Russian master, and we hope that we may have 
another chance of hearing this highly interesting work. 
The first movement, with the introduction, might be given 
alone, as Mr. Manns did the single movement of the 
Mendelssohn symphony. The program ended with Ber- 
lioz’s clever orchestral version of Weber's famous Invita- 
tion to the Dance. Herr David Popper played a very 
uninteresting and commonplace concerto of his own com- 
position. It is a pity that such a magnificent performer 
could not be heard to greater advantage in better music. 
He also played some solos, with piano accompaniment. 

The concert of ancient and modern French musie which 
Miss Dora Bright, with the assistance of Mr. David Bis- 
pham, gave in the (smali) Queen’s Hall on Tuesday even- 
ing, November tg, proved to be very interesting to those 
(unfortunately not many) who attended it. 

Steinway Hall was crowded to overflowing on Tuesday 
afternoon, November 19, the occasion being the musical 
and dramatic matinée of Miss Cowen (sister of the com- 
poser) and Miss Annie Marriott. ‘These well-known artists 
were heartily received by their many friends, who testified 
their satisfaction by generous applause. They were 
assisted by Miss Hilda Wilson and Mr. Bispham. 

Mr. Bispham gave, in his genial and sympathetic man- 
ner, two baritone songs by Clarence Lucas, who accom- 
panied him, and as an encore sang a third song by the 
same composer. ‘ 

I am glad to be able to report that these baritone songs 
by this Canadian composer, Mr. Clarence Lucas, have be- 
come very popular with the leading vocalists here. 

A very large concert was given at the Guildhall, under 
the auspices of the National Life Boat Institution, last 
week, when several prominent artists took part, including 
Mr. Watkins-Mill, Mme. Belle Cole and the Ravogli 
sisters. 

The principal event of the London Ballad Concert on 
Saturday last was the first appearance in England, since 
her return from Australia, of Miss Evangeline Florence. 
Her many friends gave her hearty greeting as she came 
forward to sing the Love Song of the Maoris, a new com- 
position by Anna Kinnison, and she was as popular as 
ever in Delibes’ Les Filles de Cadiz. 

Space will not permit me to enumerate the various items. 
Among the artists who appeared were Miss Alice Estey, 
Miss Ada Crossley, Mme. Belle Cole, Miss Clara Butt, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, Mr. Jack Robertson, Mr. Plunket Greene 
and Mr. Norman Salmond as vocalists; Miss Edith 
Reynolds, violinist, and Mr. Eaton Faning’s Select Choir. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel gave one of their delightful vocal 
recitals at the Hampstead Conservatoire last Saturday 
afternoon. By the way, Mr. Henschel has just had a piano 
wade at Broadwood’s after a design of his own, and it is 
one of the most artistic instruments that I have ever seen, 
besides being a model musically. 

The Committee of the Corney Grain Memorial Fund 
have now in hand about £700 toward the £1,000 required 
for the perpetual endowment of the memorial cot in the 
Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond street. 

In connection with the approaching celebration of the 
bicentenary of the death of Henry Purcell, a small col- 
lection of portraits, manuscripts, and other relics of the 
composer will be on view at the British Museum from the 
2zoth to the 27th inst. This is believed to be the first 
occasion upon which portraits of Purcell have been 
brought together. 

Mr. Charles Morton, manager of the Palace Theatre, 
announces the exclusive engagement of La Loie Fuller, in 
her New Dance Creations. She will make her first appear- 
ance on Monday next. 

It is said that Grieg is finishing a new work, Hang Tussa, 
for soli, chorus and orchestra, the performance of which 
will take an entire evening. 

Mme. Albani has just finished the first half of her 
autumn tour, so Mr. Vert informs me, and has been 


unusually successful, drawing very large houses through- 
out the North, and the popularity of not only Mme. 
Albani, but the other members of the party, has been 
greater than ever. She has been ably supported by Miss 
Clara Butt, Miss Amy Loidore, Mr. Norman Salmond, M. 
Johannes Wolff, Mr. Hollman, M. Raoul Pugno and Mr. 
H. Lane Wilson. Next week they start the latter part of 
the tour in the South and West. 

Herr Rosenthal played to a record house in Brighton on 
Saturday, and the success of his provincial tour so far has 
been far beyond most sanguine expectations. 

That happy entertainer, Mr. George Grossmith, whose 
inimitable ways of attracting and pleasing the public 
seem to improve yather than lessen, has also been hav- 
ing a most successful tour. We can only say the same 
of the concerts in the provinces of Sefior Sarasate and Mme. 
Berthe Marx-Goldschmidt. 

A musical club is about to be started under good aus- 
pices and assured patronage in the commodious, conven- 
iently situated house at the corner of Coventry street, 
which was until lately occupied by the Prince of Wales’ 
Club. ‘‘ New Lyric Club” it is to be called, and the in- 
augural dinner takes place on Tuesday evening next. The 
committee consists largely of military officers, with Gen. 
W. Paget as chairman. 

The Stock Exchange Orchestral and Choral Society will 
give their eleventh series of three subscription concerts at 
Queen’s Hall on December 3, February 18 and April 21. 
It has already been arranged that Mme. Marian Macken- 
zie, Mrs. Douglas Scott and Mme. Emily Shinner shall be 
the soloists at the first concert, and Mrs. Helen Trust and 
Miss E. Torrens-Johnson at the second. 

Mr. Sims Reeves seems to be so well pleased with his 
success at the Empire that he has accepted an engagement 
from the great ‘‘ circuit’” managers, Messrs. Moss and 
Thornton, to sing at their various ‘ palaces.’’ He will 
begin at Birmingham, then go to Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
coming back through Newcastle and Sheffield to London. 
These five provincial “‘ palaces’’ represent a capital of 
£320,000. 

PurceLt BICENTENARY. 


What may be regarded as the commencement of the bi- 
centenary celebration of England's greatest church musi- 
cian, Henry Purcell, took place in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
Sunday afternoon, when the Archdeacon of London 
preached a sermon having special reference to that com- 
poser’s life and works. Purcell’s, said the preacher, was 
indeed a transcendent genius, and he used it in a rollick- 
ing and profligate age with masculine dignity and incom- 
parable devoutness. In sacred and dramatic music he was 
equally supreme. His anthems breathe the noblest spirit 
of religious thought; his services are animated by a 
chastened and stately beauty. 

An enjoyable performance of Purcell’s opera Dido and 
ZEneas took place on November 20 at the Lyceum Thea- 
tre, and which was given by the pupils of the Royal Col- 
lege of Music, who have never done more satisfactory 
work in their operatic productions. This was really the 


first performance in public of this as a dramatic work. It 


was written about the year 1680, when the composer was 
only twenty-two years of age, for an entertainment given 
by the scholars of one Josias Priest, a dancing master, who 
kept a boarding school for young ladies at Chelsea. The 
excellent orchestra was conducted by Professor Stanford 
with his usual decision and ability, and credit is also due 
to Mr. Richard Temple, who was stage director. 

On the 21st ult. the Purcell celebration. was held in 
Westminster Abbey. There undoubtedly could not have 
been a more fitting place for the bicentenary commemora- 
tion than this edifice. For it is there that he labored dur- 
ing much of his life, and theré, together with a number of 
his successors, he rests. Such a gathering of eminent mu- 
sicians as that held in Westminster Abbey has perhaps not 
been seen within those walls since the funeral of Stern- 
dale Bennett, which took place twenty years ago. No 
less than five cathedral organists took part in the ser- 
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vice, and all the boys frém Bangor, together with the 
choristers from many other cathedrals, attended to sing in 
the choir. Among other distinguished persons present 
were the Duchess of Albany, Sir Frederic Leighton and 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. The services opened with a 
double voluntary played by Mr. Walter Alcock, a former 
pupil of Professor Bridges at the Abbey, after which cer- 
tain prayers were intoned. The reading of Purcell’s Te 
Deum in D was followed by a series of anthems—O All 
Ye People, O Sing Unto the Lord, Praise the Lord, O My 
Soul, Remember Not, Lord, Our Offenses. The Dean 
of Westminster in the course of his address laid special 
stress on the fact that Purcell was of English birth, and 
that it is emphatically acknowledged he held a foremost 
place among the musicians to whom England had given 
birth, and that from infancy until his early death he had 
been brought up, trained and attained his greatness within 
the sound of the Westminster Abbey bells. A procession 
of musicians led by the clergy escorted the dean to the 
grave of Purcell in the north aisle, and several wreaths 
were laid on the tomb. Another beautiful anthem sung 
was Thou Knowest the Secrets of Our Hearts, which was 
composed for the funeral of Queen Mary in March, 1695, 
and was sung at Purcell’s obsequies about eight months 
later, which created, as usual, a marked impression. Other 
anthems were O Give Thanks, and Praise the Lord, O 
Jerusalem. The following lay vicars of the Abbey were 
intrusted with the solos and ‘“‘ verse’’ portions of the 
anthems: Messrs. Foster, Hilton, Bell, Sexton, Kearton, 
Dalzell, Schartaw, Brown, Branscombe, Fell, Price and 
Ackerman. Mr. David Wetton played as concluding vol- 
untary Purcell’s toccata in A as the large congregation 
dispersed. In addition to the conductors, Professor Bridges 
and Sir John Stainer, there were also three organists— 
Messrs. Winter (Dr. Bridges’ assistant), Alcock and 
Wetton. 

A Purcell concert was given by the Philharmonic Society 
in the Queen’s Hall on the 22d ult., in which the ladies of 
the choir of the Royal Academy took part. It is of course 
unnecessary for me to well upon the performance of the 
organ toccata as played by Mr. Hoyte, and the singing 
by Mr. Watkin-Mills of an air from The Tempest.. Mr. 
Ivor McKay was not at his best in the rendering of Come, 
if You Dare, but Mme. Amy Sherwin gained an encore 
in singing Dido’s-Lament, and which was repeated. The 
chief piece on the program was the Ode to St. Cecilia, 
which was originally written for male voices only, but on 
this occasion ladies’ voices were employed both in the solos 
and the choruses. The best of the solo singing was that 
of Mr. Watkin-Mills. Purcell orchestration was used and 
the opening symphony was exceedingly well played under 
the able conductorship of Sir A. C. Mackenzie. 

At the Albert Hall the memory of Purcell was honored 
by the Royal Choral Societies’ concert, when Dr. Hu- 
bert Parry’s Invocation to Music, which is now described 
as ‘‘an ode in honor of Purcell,’ was performed. The 
solos were taken by Madame Albani, Mr. Ben Davies and 
Mr. Andrew Black, who sang them with due intelligence 
and skill, and the choruses were finely rendered. The 
concert concluded with a selection from The Creation, con- 
ductéd by Sir Joseph Barnby, with the above mentioned 
soloists, and which was finely rendered. 

History oF Enciisu Music. 

Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland, M. A., F.S. A., is at present 
delivering a course of six lectures on the History of Eng- 
lish Music at the Baker Street Church of England High 
School for Girls, 6 Upper Baker street. 

Dr. Joseph Parry’s New Cantata, CAMBRIA. 

Dr. Joseph Parry, the doyen of Welsh composers, was 
commissioned to write a cantata for the Royal National 
Eisteddfod of 1896. He found his librettist in a brother 
Welshman, Mr. O. M. Edwards, and these gentlemen have 
worked together and produced a work worthy of the noble 
principality of Wales, whose people are naturally so in- 
tensely musical. 


Roya, Acapemy oF Music SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Young aspirants for musical honors will read with inter- 
est about the five open scholarships that will be offered for 
competition at the Royal Academy of Music in the course 
of the next few months. Lady Jenkinson’s Thalberg 
scholarship, open to male pianists between fourteen and 
twenty-one years of age, will be competed for on Decem- 
ber 19. Entry-forms must be sent in by December g. For 
the Macfarren scholarship for composition entries must 
be made before December 16. ‘The last day for receiving 
the names of competitors for the Goring Thomas scholar- 
ship—which is awarded for the best operatic or dramatic 
musical work for the stage—is January 16, 1896; for the 
Parepa Rosa scholarship—open to lady singers between 
eighteen and twenty-two who have never been students at 
the Royal Academy of Music—-the last date for applica- 
tions is April 13; and April 20 is the closing day for entries 
for the Sterndale Bennett scholarship for male candidates 
in any branch of music. 

Emit SAvER. 

Emil Sauer, who is traveling for pleasure in Spain, had 
high honors conferred upon him during his stay in Madrid. 
He was invited to play before Her Majesty the Queen 
Regent and royal family and a distinguished circle of Her 
Majesty’s friends, who listened with the keenest interest 
for an hour and a half on two occasions to the eminent 
pianist. He had also the honor of playing various piano 
duets with the Infanta Isabella, sister of the late King 
Alfonso, herself no mean executant, and upon his’ depart- 
ure the Queen personally expressed to him in most flatter- 
ing terms her appreciation of his wonderful talents, at the 
same time investing him with the distinction of the Com- 
mander’s Cross of Isabella la Catolica. 

Among the callers at the office this week was Mr. Ru- 
dolph Aronson, who while in London has been negotiating 
with Mr. N. Vert and Mr. Daniel Mayer to represent them 
in America. As these are the two representative agents 
in London who handle the great artists of Europe, this 
means bringing these great personalities into closer touch 
with the American musical public. One of the most im- 
portant of the negotiations going forward is for a visit of 
Dr. Hans Richter to the United States for the season of 
1897. Developments of this arrangement will be looked 
for with interest by all. 

Mr. Aronson, who is a keen observer, while in London 
visited most of the theatres, and was surprised at the ex- 
cellence of the orchestras; for instance, at the Gaiety, 
where The Shop Girl is being played, and the Prince of 
Wales, with Gentleman Joe. They have good musicians, 
forming a band of thirty or forty, with an excellent con- 
ductor, and the musical part of the entertainment, in which 
the orchestra is so important a factor, is a great reason for 
the success of the pieces. 

Mr. Aronson has an interesting souvenir of the Strauss 
Jubilee last year in the form of the menu of the banquet, 
with the autographs of the following noted men on the 
back: Eduard Strauss, Alfred Grunfeld, Angust Radwan, 
Glentworth, Johann Strauss, Eduard Kremser, J. N. 
Fuchs, Johannes Morowitz, Moris Fuchs, Felix Sterne, 
Lzczspaniski, Johannes Brahms. 

Tue Misses Sutro at Queen’s Hatt. 

A crowded house on last Sunday afternoon, November 
10, greeted these young artists in this their final appear- 
ance with orchestra in London. It was truly a lovely pic- 
ture when these two young girls were led upon the stage 
by the imposing and silver-haired Maestro Randegger. 
The Bach Emperor concerto was the chosen work, and 
the fine artistic conception of the sisters aroused the great- 
est enthusiasm among their listeners. It is conceded here 
that they are great Bach interpreters. They not only 
played without rehearsal, but the instruments had been 
placed so far apart that it was impossible for them to hear 
each other, which they only discovered when they ap- 
peared, too late to make any change in the position of the 
pianos. ‘This did not, however, affect the perfect ensemble 


of the artist sisters, and the instruments blended as one, 
even in the remotest corners of the large hali. Their style 
is so fine, and the lovely unforced tone they bring from 
the pianos has caused much comment from the press. 
The third and last recital was given on Wednesday, 
November 20, in St. James’ Hall, The audience was still 
larger than at the former recitals, and from their enthu- 
siasm one could see once more how much these young 
artists are liked in London. The program inciuded some 
beautiful surprises. For instance, the rather unknown 
variations by Rudorff ; scherzo, op. 32, by Scharwenka; 
Feu Roulant, by Duvernoy, which after stormy applause 
had.to be repeated; further pieces by Couperin, Chami- 
nade, Heller; sonata in D major by Mozart, and last, but 
not least, Liszt's Concerto Pathétique. All these compo- 
sitions were played with the greatest finish, brilliancy and 
artistic feeling, and were so heartily applauded that it was 
not to be misunderstood that the talented sisters are ex- 
pected again in London next season. 

After having performed the same evening Mozart's con- 
certo for two pianos and orchestra at the Imperial Insti- 
tute, the Misses Sutro and their mother left London on 
Thursday morning for Berlin, where they will give some 
concerts in December. F. V. Atwater. 





William C. Carl. 
HE success and interest of Mr. Carl's free even- 
ing organ recital which was given in the First Pres- 
byterian Church on Tuesday, November 26, may probably 
induce the popular organist to repeat a similar perform- 
ance later inthe season, This first was given in response 
to urgent request and has succeeded in exciting interest in 
good organ recitals among a large musical contingent who 
cannot always be present in the daytime. Mr. Carl was 
assisted by Miss Maud Morgan, harpist’; Miss Maud Welch, 
contralto, and Mr. Grant Odell, baritone, in the following 
program : 
Fifth Organ Symphony, F minor.................. Ch. M. Widor 
(First, second and fifth movements.) 
eh, Dae BOING oii indice conus sock bukhsoxcdhemess 
Miss Maud Welch. 


Dudley Buck 


Marche Gothique... 7 
tabiidliitio. : Ba ; aig bub chile <uhk: -saihietiaiaialicon » Theodore Salomé 
Pe EE eM SS iE I TE J. 8. Bach 
Solos— 
IAMS. TU AWS eC RS we sh HEE I Hasse!mans 
IE tid «xc shiibinndihs <aameshia’ donc’ comeunlbls cna Thomas 


en BR SRR SIE SERN HS me aS Alexandre Guilmant 


Variations on an American air......... ‘canine nt hadith . Flagler 
Solo, At the Church Gate................ccceeees P. A, Schnecker 
Mr. Grant Odell. 

Grand Fantasia, The Storm................... Jacques Lemmens 


Finale (harp and organ), Grand Duet in E flat minor....Thomas 
Miss Morgan and Mr. Carl. 

Mr. Carl marked the occasion by a performance of par- 
ticular energy and spirit, and a large audience felt weli 
repaid for having braved rough elements to come forth and 
hear him. It was his last performance prior to the South- 
ern tour on which he is now engaged. Inducements will 
no doubt be forthcoming to have Mr. Carl repeat an evening 
recital, his first venture having proved so decided a success. 





Joncieres.—An unpublished opera, Lancelot du Lac, 
by V. Jonciéres, is to be produced this winter at Lyons. 

Cologne.—lIn the course of this month the opera Sjula, 
by Karl von Kaskel, will be for the first time produced at 
Cologne. 

Zarzycki.—The late director of the Conservatory of 
Warsaw, Alexander Zarzycki, died November 1, aged 
sixty-one. He was a distinguished pianist and composer. 

Elssig.—The Leipsic musician E. Chr. Aug. Elssig 
died November 7, aged seventy-one, only a few days after 
receiving the decoration of the Albert Cross on the occa- 
sion of his fifty years jubilee. 
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Another d’Arona Pupil.—Miss Jessie Bowles, one of 
Mme. d’Arona’s pupils, has just signed a contract for 
Francis Wilson's Opera Company, joining it in Baltimore 
on the 5th inst. 

Jeanne Franko Trio.—The second concert of this capa- 
ble organization, composed of Jeanne Franko, violin ; Celia 
Schiller, piano, and Hans Kronold, 'cello, will be given in 
Chamber Music Hall, on January 16. 

A Correction.—In our last week’s issue we printed a 
story in the music columns headed New Operas in Vienna, 
by W. von Sachs, but neglected to give full credit for it. 
The story was written for and appeared in the New York 
Sun, and we hasten to explain our error.—Eps. Tue Must- 
CAL COURIER. 

Another New Tenor.--Mr. Ellison Van Hoose, a new 
tenor and a pupil of Mr. Perry Averill, is making his first 
début in concert this season. He sings for the Union 
League Club, Brooklyn, the 12th, and at a Harlem concert 
December 10. He is said to possess a voice of unusually 
wide range and sympathetic quality. 

Mark C. Baker.—Mr. Mark C. Baker, of Duluth, Minn., 
a popular concert tenor, is busy this reason. Between No- 
vember 11 and 20 he has sung at the Detroit Conservatory 
of Music ; at the University of Illinois, Champaign; Me- 
morial Hall, St. Louis; Artists’ Guild, St. Louis, and Knox 
Conservatory of Music, Galesburg, III. 

Anita Simmons.—Mme. Anita Simmons, who made 
such a pronounced success at her début on November 13 at 
Association Hall, Newark, is a pupil of Mme. Florenza 
d'Arona. Her voice is a true lyric soprano, embracing a 
repertory of Schumann, Brahms, Wagner and the florid 
music of the school of Handel, Rossini and others: 

Addicks Piano and Song Recital.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley Addicks gave a very interesting piano and song 
recital in the concert hall of the Broad Street Conservatory 
of Music, Philadelphia, on Wednesday evening, November 
27. The program, which was tastefully arranged, included 
a valse etude and a caprice, by Stanley Addicks. given for 
the first time. 

A Young Contralto Soloist.—Miss Fannie B. Hills 
(daughter of Mme. Anna Bulkeley Hills) has secured the 
position of contralto at the Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Miss Hills is probably the youngest singer in the city occu- 
pying a prominent solo position, and was chosen on her 
merits. She is a pupil of Charles Herbert Clarke, who 
predicts a fine future for her. 

Hirsch and Mannes Concerts.—Miss Fannie Hirsch, 
soprano, and Mr. David Mannes, violin, announce a series 
of three concerts to take place in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on Tuesday evenings, December 17, January 14 and 
February 18. Miss Laura Danziger, a pianist of European 
reputation, will assist at the first concert, and Mr. Isidore 
Luckstone will be the accompanist of the series. 

Meadville Teachers’ Recital.— A very interesting 
teachers’ recital was given at the Meadville (Pa.),Conserva- 
tory of Music on November 21. Mrs. Juvia S. Hall, so- 
prano; Mr. Fred Nichols, violin; Mr. Albert Gemunder, 
cellist,and Mr. Oscar Franklin Comstock, pianist, furnished 
the program. Local press notices were all of the most 
lattering. 


Miss Bertini- Humphreys Refused.—A rumor has 
been set afoot that Miss Nina Bertini-Humphreys, prima 
donna soprano had appeared at Koster & Bial’s, and had 
withdrawn from herengagement. Miss Humphreys wishes 


it emphatically understood that she never appeared at 
Koster & Bial’s, and never made an engagement of any na- 
ture todo so. She was offered a very liberal engagement, 
but she refused. 

Van den Hende Dates.—Fiavie Van den Hende, the 
popular 'cellist, has booked the following dates : 

December 4, Montclair, N. J.; December 5, Arion, New- 
ark, N. J.; December.8, New York; December 9, Jersey 
City, N. J.; December 15 and 16; New York ; December 17, 
Newark, N. J.; December 18, Manuscript Society. 

Her recent appearance with the Jersey City Arion was a 
marked success. 

Third Molian Recital.—The third Zolian recital will 
be given in the exhibition hall of the Avolian Building, 18 
West Twenty-third street, on Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 12, with Miss Gertrude Silver, soprano; Mr. Ignacio 
Domingo, flute, and Mr. F. Toledo, pianist, as soloist. Mr. 
Vicente Toledo will be Zolian conductor and accompanist. 

St. Louis Choral Society’s Concert.—Editha, by Hein- 
rich Hoffman, was the work sung at the first concert of the 
St. Louis Symphony Choral Society in Exposition Hall on 
Tuesday, November 19. Miss Lucile B. Stevenson, so- 
prano; Miss Jessie B. Kingen, contralto; Mr. Max Hein. 
rich, baritone, and Mr. Henry Groffman, bass, were the 
soloists, with a chorus of 200 and an orchestra of fifty, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Albert Ernst. The concert was, 
generally speaking, a success. Max Heinrich sang superb- 
ly. Next concert, The Messiah, on December 28. 

New York College of Music.—A concert was held in 
the college hall by pupils of the New York College of Mu- 
sic on Friday evening, November 29, in which the work 
brought forward was, as usual, remarkable in clearness, 
accuracy and finish. The pupils heard were Misses Helen 
Kleiner, Anna Finkelstone, Lina Kohlbusch, Josie Stern, 
Tillie Siller, Carrie Friedman, Hilda Stern, Katharina 
Campbell, Johanna Feigl and Mabel Moffett. In a bourrée 
for four violins, by Lambert, the players were Miss N. 
Lallonette, and Messrs. F. Gloeckner, Anton Gloeckner 
and William Goeringer. 

An Evening with Harry Pepper.—Mr. Harry Pep- 
per, the well-known tenor and ballad singer, gave his re- 
cital, An Evening with the Ballad, before the Catholic 
Club, of this city, on Saturday evening, November 23, and 
made a decided hit. Mr. Pepper was in fine voice and 
sang all the old favorites with much feeling. Sally in Our 
Alley, The Village Blacksmith, She Wore a Wreath of 
Roses, Jenny, and the Star Spangled Banner all came in 
for their share of applause. There was a large and en- 
thusiastic audience. 

A Beresford Success.—Arthur Beresford, of Boston, re- 
cently gave a recital under the auspices of the Woman's 
Musical Club, of Columbus, Ohio, which was a most suc- 
cessful affair, and a fresh proof of the popularity of the 
artist among the most musical circles of the city. The 
cordiality of the audience was manifest after the first num- 
ber, but at the closing one it took the form of an ovation. 
The critic of the Journal gives his Lieder singing most 
discriminate commendation: ‘‘ All were splendidly effect- 
ive, and in the more dramatic selections the resonance and 
power of his voice seemed to have its full course and be 
glorified.” 

Under Mietzke’s Direction.—The Berkshire people in 
the vicinity of North Adams are deriving enjoyment and 
artistic satisfaction from a series of concerts given under 
Mr. Mietzke’s direction. The first took place on November 
22 with the Beresford Concert Company, when Mr. Beres- 
ford, basso, made an excellent impression and established 
himself permanently a favorite in this section of the coun- 
try by his manly singing. The second will be given by Mr. 
Mietzke on January 28, when Mme. Zippora Monteith, dra- 
matic soprano, will be the principal soloist in a program, 
miscellaneous in its first part and composed of Gounod’s 
Gallia and Jordan’s Barbara Fritchie in its second. 

Rivarde Engaged.—Rivarde, the violinist, has just been 
engaged by the Philharmonic Society of this city for their 
fifth concert, March 7 and 8. Rivarde’s popularity increases 
at each appearance. Not a marvelously great or imposing 
violinist, he has a delightful musical charm, suavely firm 
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and sympathetic, and the singing beauty of his cantilenais 
rarely surpassed. He has made a pronounced success in 
New York. 

Robert Freund.—Mr. Robert Freund, the eminent 
pianist, who will shortly visit America, gave a very suc- 
cessful concert for the benefit of the Liszt Monument Fund 


‘in Zurich recently. 


Alvary in Chicago.—The Chicago papers take large 
sections of columns to express the enthusiasm excited 
by Max Alvary both as Siegmund and Siegfried. To 
Western eyes and ears the Wagner tenor has not disclosed 
himself so satisfactorily at_any period. Every change is 
found to be observable in the light of breadth and im- 
provement. Vocally Alvary is said to be richer and more 
melodious than in his first halcyon season. 

Victor Maurel’s Recitals.—Messrs. Phipps & Alpuente 
have arranged with M. Victor Maurel for a series of song 
recitals to be held in Chickering Hall, Thursday evening, 
January 2; Tuesday afternoon, January 7, and Tuesday 
evening, January 14. The program of the first recital will 
be made up entirely of modern French compositions ; the 
second of Italian, Spanish, English and Russian songs, and 
the third of excerpts from the German, with especial refer- 
ence to Schumann. 


Ondricek’s Silver Wreath.—After the violinist had 
played the Dvorak concerto in the fifth Chicago Orchestral 
concert a deputation of the Bohemian societies presented him 
with a solid silver wreath, amid the shouts of the immense 
audience. Ondricek tried to thank them by repeated bow- 
ing, but he was obliged to appear again and again, the pub- 
lic bursting out in wild enthusiasm and cheering him to 
the utmost. Ondricek captured Chicago. and has arranged 
to play there in a number of concerts during January and 
February. . 


Opera Bill This Week.—The program for this week 
is as follows: Monday, Lohengrin, Mile. Lola Beeth, 
Mme. Mantelli, Signor Ancona, and the Messrs. de Reszké; 
Wednesday, Hamlet, Mme. Calvé, Mme. Mantelli, M. Plan- 
gon, and Signor Kaschmann; Thursday, first of the sub- 
scription nights of German opera, Tristan und Isolde, with 
the same cast as heretofore ; Friday, Carmen, Mile. Beeth 
singing Micae/a; Saturday afternoon, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana and La Traviata; Saturday night, Il Trovatore, Mme. 
Nordica, Mme. Mantelli, Signor Kaschmann, and Signor 
Russitano. 


Geo. W. Fergusson’s Resignation.—Mr. George W. 
Fergusson has been obliged to resign his position as bass 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church quartet, New York, ow- 
ing to the pressure of concert work. He is this season so 
much in demand as soloist for prominent oratorio and con- 
cert performances all over the country that it is impossible 
to combine with the same any systematic church work. 
Mr. Fergusson has had recent remarkable success in Pitts- 
burgh, where he sang with the Mozart Club Rheinberger’s 
Christoforus, about which the papers speak in warm enthu- 
siasm. Following is from the Pittsburgh Post: 

Mr. Geo. W. Fergusson sang the giant's part, by far the most 
ithportant solo work in the cantata, admirably. His baritone is 
of a lovely quality, like a continuation upward of Plunket 
Greenes bass. Mr. Fergusson sings with his head as well as his 
heart and proved himself a genuine artist whom Pittsburgh will 
be more than glad to hear again. 

Press comment is all similar. The baritone after two 
successful song recitals in Chicago sang in Providence, R. I., 
on December 3, in Samson and Dalilah, under direction of 
Mr. Jules Jordan. 


More Bellows Than Bargained For.—Rahway, Decem. 
ber 1.—Just after the communion service at St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church this morning, when the choir of twenty- 
five voices started to sing the Gloria, and as Organist H.S. 
Martin touched the keys of the great organ, there was a 
loud report that startled the rector, congregation and choir. 
It was forte crescendo furioso, such music as was never 
heard before. All the organ pipes, 1,500 in number, were 
in it, and the singers were not; both banks of keys sank, 
and flute and sub-cellar bass that jarred the edifice con- 
tributed to the theme, weird in the extreme. 

The bellows was surfeited evidently. Organist Martin 
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pulled the lever that controls the motor that actuates the 
organ, but in vain; the singers stopped, and the peal was 
almost deafening. It took ten minutes to shut off the cur- 
rent and stop the organ’s mad frolic.—Sux. 

Ole Bull Festival.—An Ole Bull monument musical fes- 
tival is to be given in Minneapolis on December 6 and 7. 
Among the artists who will appear are Alexander Bull, the 
son, and Miss Olea Bull, the daughter, of the famous vio- 
linist. 

Reception to Urso.—During Mme. Camilla Urso’s 
recent concert engagement in Philadelphia she was the 
guest of Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton, who gave a handsome 
reception in her honor. Many of the most prominent musi- 
cians of Philadelphia were present, glad of an opportunity 
to meet this admirable artist. 

The Bagg Concert.—A concert was given on Tuesday 
evening, November 26, at the Hotel Brunswick by Miss 
Clara Bell Bagg, pianist, assisted by Mr. Louis Blumen- 
berg, ’cello, and Sig. Aug. Montegriffo, tenor. Artistically 
the concert was a success, and a fairly sized audience was 
present, despite inclement weather. 


New York Ladies’ Club.—At the concert given by the 
Ladies’ New York Club on Saturday morning last, Novem- 
ber 30, the soloists were J. H. McKinley, tenor; Gwyln 
Miles, basso, and Louis Blumenberg, 'cello. Mrs. J. H. 
McKinley did excellent duty at the piano. 


Conterno’s Band Concert.—Luciano Conterno’s concert 
band gave the first of a regular series of concerts on last 
Sunday evening, December 1, at Lenox Lyceum, assisted 
by Miss Nina Bertini Humphrys, soprano, and Victor 
Clodio, tenor. Miss Humphrys made a decided success 
and was many times recalled. She is in fine, fresh voice 
this season. 

James Fitch Thomson.—An audience of 4,000 people 
greeted James Fitch Thomson at his professional debut in 
his native city, Toronto, on the evening of November 7. 
His success there was as emphatic as in the case of every 
other recent public appearance. On Saturday of this week he 
sings in Philadelphia for the first timewiththe Hinrichs Opera 
orchestra and Rivarde. If he makes the same pronounced 
success there that he had there and in Boston and elsewhere, 
it will be again clearly demonstrated with renewed empha- 
sis that it is not necessary to go beyond American borders 
to cultivate a voice. Mr. Thomson has never been abroad, 
and yet his voice is most marked in its evenness, its power, 
its delicacy and strikingly virile qualities. 

New York Musical Society.—The first concert of the 
New York Musical Society will be given in Carnegie Hall 
on Saturday evening, December 7, at 8:15 p.m. The full 
program is as follows: 

Cotsen, THO DNB aac cv nccethvcdbindactuchcdes dees Saint-Saéns 
Soloists: Mme, Clementine De Vere-Sapio, William H. 
Rieger and Archie Crawford. 

POR PO. 66s ii ast TRESS Paderewski 
(Piano and Orchestra.) 

I. J. Paderewski. 

Dramatic poem, Lily Nymph........... .....++ G. W. Chadwick 
(First public production.) 

Soloists: Mme. Clementine De Vere-Sapio, William H. 
Rieger, H. Evan Williams and Archie Crawford. 

Rafael Joseffy has been engaged as soloist for the third 
concert of the New York Musical Society, to be given in 
Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening, April 16, 1896. As 
Mr. Joseffy's appearances on the New York city concert 
stage are to be very limited in number this season, this an- 
nouncement is one of importance. 

Amateur View of Paderewski.—It is not to be supposed 
that all the people who go to hear Paderewski are im- 
pressed only by the musical merits of his performances. 
One amateur critic, who looked as if he might be a centre 
rush on a college eleven, was telling his friends what he 
thought of the pianist after his last concert here. He was 
one of the crowd on ina cable car on the way down from 


Carnegie Hall, and his ingenuous criticism was happily not 
limited to the one person to whom it was addressed. 

“« Everything they say about that man is true,” he leaned 
down and said toher. ‘‘ He’s a perfect genius. Why, he 
played fourteen pieces and did not once look at the pro- 
gram. Yet he played straight ahead and never once forgot 
what piece was tocome-next. I tell you a man who can 
do that is a dandy.”—Sun. 

Janotha, Sterling and Terry.—Mlle. Natalie Janotha, 
court pianist to His Majesty the Emperor of Germany and 
Her Majesty the Queen of England, will make her first ap- 
pearance at a concert to be given on Wednesday, Decem- 
11, at 3p. m., at the Hotel Waldorf, in conjunction with 
Mme. Antoinette Sterling, the celebrated contralto. A 
special feature will be the appearance of ‘Miss Ellen Terry, 
who has kindly consented to give some recitations. 


Carlotta Desvignes.—Miss Carlotta Desvignes, the 
well-known contralto, has been engaged by Mme. Melba, 
and will join her concert company in St. Paul, Minn., this 
week. Miss Desvignes will sing in Cincinnati on Decem- 
ber 1, and at the Buffalo Symphony Concert December 10. 

Spohr’s Last Judgment.—aA performance will be given 
of Spohr’s Last Judgment under the direction of Clement 
R. Gale, organist, at Calvary Church, Fourth avenue and 
Twenty-first street, on the evening of December 10. Gor- 
don Mackenzie, tenor, and Bowman Ralston, bass, will be 
among the soloists. 

Anthony Stankowitch Busy.—Anthony Stankowitch, 
pianist, is busy with his interesting piano recitals, which 
embrace a particularly wide range. He plays on Decem- 
ber 4in Bradford, Mass.; on December 5, Andover, Mass., 
and December 9, Toronto, Canada. 

German Opera Success in Chicago.—The season for 
German opera at the Auditorium in Chicago under the di- 
rection of Walter Damrosch, which has just closed, has 
been a notable success artistically and financially. Klafsky, 
Gruener and Popovici, the new singers, have had emphatic 
success. . 

Harmonie Club Concert.—The following was the pro- 
gram of the Harmonie Club's concert given on Saturday 
evening last, November 30 : 


RAGROOSY MOTOR 200i ccccsccrcccceconccvecssecopesastiune Berlioz 
Orchestra. 
Overture, Figaro’s Wedding..............-..cccecceecece Mozart 
Orchestra. 
Songs— 
TA OUMANS cccccrecsbocedavdsecasbace os sesapesisreatanehe Lalo 
MUGOUG bics iidesvaccansduedssieuesocssgansdtauiawenn Thomas 
Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt...,............. Tschaikowsky 


(With 'cello obligato.) 
Mrs. Vanderveer-Green. 


TBA oo .c Side 8k ibe c ccc vcececdsckecdevesedetvesececes Wagner 
Le TEE se sis a RS cae anaes Volkman 
COG ok 0555 ob ien nbc kded cde éwd dats ce sebdesiane Moszkowski 
Orchestra. 
Pohserao,: Dcminer Comoe s « «66 se 6c 0c cic ss ce NUTR Litolff 
Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler. 
Songs— 
PRG TOD DOGG 6 600i kc cnteddih did okstimente pune 
RIOT KD ia bos oo. dn ag 60 6 0kad chaadineosnacesoaneen 
Mrs. Vanderveer-Green. 
Danse Fantastique... } Ca cbse ec labumecek ven cheeses Moszkowski 
pT RES he Sere 
COON a5 in es eae Se. ii cate bebdness i ectotiaataee Scarlatti 
po ere Pe er rr NA Cine co nlneanae Mendelssohn 
DOPOehe . iii ooaie Las fe adepvesedes sain gbietasesicdsts eeu Chopin 
Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler. 
Rbapsodie Hongroise No. 1.2.0.0... 0s... ccceccecscosecscese Liszt 
Orchestra. 


Anton Seidl, musical director. 
Victor Harris, pianist. 
Mrs. Vanderveer-Green, who makes a steady, advancing, 
sympathetic impression at each appearance, was success-~ 
ful both in the choice and delivery of her songs, the first 


three in especial suiting excellently her mellow, vibrant 
tone and gift of lyric expressions. Zeisler’s appearance in 
the Litolff scherzo is a success now assured beforehand. 
It is a battle horse of a woman commandingly strong in 
pianistic battle, and always wins the popular day. 


In the Seventeenth Century.—When Purceil was born 
the great Oliver was still alive, but he was breaking fast 
and only survived a few months, and by the time Purcell 
was old enough to feel artistic influences Charles [I. was 
in gay possession of the country and was very busy en- 
couraging music to adapt itself to his peculiar tastes. The 
central core of his taste and interest in music was his- 
trionic. He inherited in large measure the love for things 
theatrical which seems to have run so strongly in Stuart 
blood, and his inclinations were intensified both by the in- 
fluences of his youth at court and by the experiences of 
his exile. In Charles I.’s time the love for theatricals was 
so lively that hardly a year passed without great the- 
atrical functions taking place at court, almost up to the 
outbreak of the war. 

Charles II. began his theatrical career at the age of six 
by dancing in one of the court masques at Richmond, and 
it cannot be supposed that he was absent on occasions in 
successive years when Queen Henrietta and her ladies 
performed in the grand masques of The Festival of Light, 
The Glories of Spring and The Temple of Love. These 
things influenced a disposition well prepared for such 
things in his most impressionable years, and when he came 
to the throne he soon showed the fruit of his early expe- 
riences. The homes where the traditions and practice of 
the grand old school still lingered in his father's time were 
the cathedrals and royal chapels; but those had been 
closed and the music made mute in the days of the troubles. 
Still, the time during which the suppression had !ssted had 
not been so long, after all. His father came to his tragical 
end in 1649, and in less than a dozen years the son was 
back again. Twelve years seem but a short spell of life to 
men who have passed middle age, and the traditions of 
their younger days seem in nowise effaced. There were 
many men who had practiced music under the old régime 
who knew the traditions and could come to the help of any- 
one who had a mind to revive them. 


The Verse Anthem.—Purcell was appointed organist of 
Westminster Abbey, and this was probably the main cause 
which impelled him to produce the enormous mass of 
church music which stands to his credit. Here he was un- 
doubtedly on dangerous ground. The conditions of art 
were unfavorable. The histrionic influences to which all 
the young composers of his time were subject led him to 
speculate sometimes more rashly than effectually ; and the 
lack of knowledge of principles of continuous development 
results in his larger works having a patchy and discon- 
nected effect, as though each movement was made up of 
short musical thoughts, blurted out in succession, instead 
of being a well knit organism with an inherent unity under- 
lying its apparent variety. 

The principles upon which musical ideas could be de- 
veloped at any length were not understood, and a com- 
poser who attempted a work on an extended scale was soon 
at the end of his resources. The type he often followed 
was the verse anthem, with little fragments of chorus, 
which was not likely toresult in anything very impressive. 
Moments of noble expression there are in them, passages of 
vivid character, premonitions of the best choral style of the 
next century ; but also some extraordinarily crude specula- 
tions in choral writing, and not a few curious histrionic ex- 
periments which are rather liable to raise a smile on the 
faces of those who are not totally carried away by the asso- 
ciations of an essentially Anglican form of art, but when 
all is said, even the church works alone would make a noble 
monument to his fame, and contain more originality and 
force of imagination than any similar works of his age.— 
National Review. 
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. 6. Moszkowski 41, (1) David 135. Ungarische Tanze.... Sarno =O 
oe _ Emile Sauret. | %  Gernsheim 2 @ OR GNAtab secs os szscpingpasesSeeeesse es cstensy nso 
HAT shall we speak of, this man or his art? 8. Raff 43, Lipinski 187. Albumblatt............. ciebatedsetpincetas $ivaadaake dene. <ce 

is a pertinent question on sitting down to pre- te Sos Max Bruch a med sas conse wesee oe eeecccesee PTITITIT Titer rite a 

y ‘ : . 2d. * ric TAUME,.....cceeeeseeees sconseccesseseserectossee 

pare a sketch of Emile Sauret. To treat of either as they 11. 34. * 46. B. Scholz SOD, Carlene neW Ol og 5 ne dn occ sccaheescccdscndecasns uansce * 
deserve would fill a volume. Columns of press notices, too | j2. Ernst 47. P. Schumaker Sts PPUOM CR MUM v0.0 cscnarccedscasganoswacsteauce seeveeess Paganini 
often prepared, herald the coming to this country of great | 13. (1) Paganini 48. F. Kauffmann 142. Rondo Brillante... .........sssee0-0-- cevevseceesereessF, Schubert 
artists, but Sauret is so distinctly great that it is only i (2) a 49. * C, Rubner 143, Fantaisie............ Wei Wiivt ovents 4icti esttese SE 
necessary to mention his name to demand recognition. - 4 se cht ro ie or rr at anes nt oer oent neni ain) arene Lest 

Sauret is a native of France and was born at Dun-le-Roi on | j7, () “ 2. @) : 146. Le mal du Pays............. PER ABEL RRS 
May 22, 1852. At the age of eight years he traveled through | 18. (4) “ a @ 147. Adagio Appasionato,,....... ia Su tueeseve Veeagebendion 
Germany and other countries with the greatest success, and | 1%. Wieniawski 4 @) “ 148. Adagio nach heltischen Melodien.. 
went to England in 1862 and played at a number of con- 9 S Seah: m4 ae mr a ag tt epecerceseenns reeeereees 
certs. Again, in 1866, he played in London at the Prome- 2. @) 37. @) tei, Conte. is... iS A ERIE MCLE 
nade Concerts, under the direction of Alfred Mellon, andinj|23, @ “ 53.) 152. Polonaise........... LvescanaugehGcaenddasdibyouaeedivesvcencste eee 
the same year met Wieniawski, who was very kind to him. | %. © 7 ; ' ao. 64) CO WG aii oi cis eeinhadis sedis mesic seen eeenenee ap 
He also traveled with Titiens, Mario, Bottesini and many *. Rubinstein 60. (1) Krouteer. 154. Triumerei........ chek dns eechnaesnhseeues henna deo sean ee 

b aha atk Inc aha eee uiteilltveaheve Sietaneiiiis 26. Godard 61. (2) 155. Polonaise.... ......-...... $s00> + Véssenocroseress coeves “P. Hoppe 
others. Later 2 many ; ole. Goldmark 2@ * 186. Spanish Serenade. ............ccceescsseeseesseeeeeeeesse By Dea 
out Germany, Russia, Austria, Italy and America, always | 2. Molique 63. (8) « 15%. MARGIgs Comte Wl. «65 0d sicgiiviisnedei sabe edgaaiss.dhedli. Grazioli 
attended with great success. At Berlin he resided for a | 2%. Svendsen 64. Mozart 158. Bercetise..... thy csebamenn pide dives ttite ¢apeoevaplncesnshucs Ieee 
period of ten years, where he was greatly valued as a 30. (1) Joachim 65. Nardini 150. Melodie......,........ tesenceces sovgeceeceresscccaceses By POOMItZ 
enediane 31. (2) 66. (1 Sauret 160. Romance...........++e000s enceeviecce 

BOTs." ; 3 Medi 82. Alard o. @ *“ 161. Albumblatt............. 2.0: EPPO OOPEE Por et Rai | 

It is an interesting fact that his first theoretical instructor | 33. (1) De Beriot 68. (1) Bazzini 162. Barcarolle......... ansi icetvouiapanevis ee ES ere 
was Rossini; and it is pleasing to find that, though Sauret | % () = 0. @ “ 163. Symphonisches Concert,...........sses0+00+ 
was an ‘infant prodigy,” his musical labors were not such 35. (3) . 70. Tschaikowsky 164. ROMANCE......0.eseceersererees eteceeeees ereerecees tee 
as to deprive him of all youthfulness. There comes then a list of miscellaneous compositions a saan ea wiasudbassaivecbuss bvscctedspacwecees? 

However, young Sauret was greatly pleased when he numbering 145 : 167. L'Aldien...... si ie REPRE aditiens sessceveseV. Lechner 
eft Rossini for Jonciéres, as he had been kept to a severe, | 71. Symphonie Espagnole PO. TAF NN ks vcasnce (cha wkee panne Sho paldien ewe thine coe 
Palestrina-like simplicity of modulation that was not at all 72. teat Scwery ao Soe sececvevesceveseesereccsseesrency 169. (2) Suite........... ececees seceeeeecccncsensseves evesessecs +3 
in keeping with his passionate, artistic nature. At the age “a eae ondo Capriccioso. ............e-eeeee: ere oe sete ended 

rn hs » ATS FLONQTOIS....+0eeeeee eee neeene weeeee Coen eee nenseeeee or th. V@PIALIONS,.....-+0-46 teen enweeeeetnee seeneneneeee oe 

of fifteen he played in Brussels at the house of De Beriot’s | 75, Fantaisie Appassionata,.......csssssseeceeeeceeeseueees Vieuxtemps | 172. Nocturne............ ....- 
sister. His hostess’ illustrious brother was present and, | 76. Sérénade Mélancolique............+...eeeeeeeeeeeeee TSchgikowsky | 178. Romance............ -. cesecee seceveeueses sapesoase Jules de Swert 
being struck with the lad's talent, offered to take him in 77. Ballade et Polonaise Vieuxtemps 174. Le Désire............. 
hand. De Beriot's residence was then in Paris. There he PE TRANG iis 6.0 oss sac hetadk aa abhe Se ckbektdnsvcveetacevecs Beethoven | 175. Une Larme......... 

. . } z 3 TP, ROMMIIGS s,s iSuccouns eydc vhs Kanescetnzere illpehonacsthbades 'e | 176. Mazourka,........... 
experienced much disappointment, and was terribly dis-| 99 Romance...........csc:-scsseecerssveseeenneesensees sesane Max Bruch | 177. Nocturne.............-00eeeeeee: 
heartened to find that during his successful concert tours | 81. Fantaisie................scesccceeceeceeeeceecessseeees F. Gernsheim | 178. Larghetto................+. suthaopecenaunese cebennedsesce cone 
he had contracted serious bad habits that his new master | 8. Ballade Leh WebasCRAbES) Cooobadguemeseyeesicavebens nesta Moszkowski 179. Polonaise...... 
set about correctin at once. No great time ela 88. Fantaisie sur l’Opéra de Faust..............ccc00 sec ceee i ki } 190, R SS ie PORTS SAOT ERS C EN, 
rt f ee ~ h h oy 1 KS Ponty 06. Rats Gon EMO 6 cabo nsdn ksestecievvcsicunsdiveis ccsswihes Bazzini | 181, Nachtgesang... ..... 

ore ieuxtemps ( om whom - ad also receive sae OF: Cs PU aka, Cid iden cccsccctudeseveh ccvapatee ++»»Ernst | 182. Capriccietto..... 
structions) allowed him to play his first concerto (E major, | g6. Romance et Rondo Eléyant..........0.-..0e0000+ peeece Wieniawski | 188. Concerto........:..0.cscosscscssacceseccevectseeses ods “ 
op. 10) in public with orchestral accompaniment, the com- | 87. Pibroch.....++s++essseesseverserersersssereneeecenes A. C. Mackenzie | 184. Caprice de Concert.................+++ oeeceas wscesscevens ++++-Ernst 
poser himself conducting. oe ee SRR PEE Re eRe e eee bene enone Heweeeae fete wees Paganini | 185. Rondo Papogano...............- denen on bidedxectetbes seuka be 
q ME GUEE. nic cvs recdesascecccedcnescetdvsnnthsascedshs cevades = Carna nae 

He subsequently made a concert tour through France, 90. Non Pia ON esc sasicncesceyscueicovesesnsisceuceceseton a i A aE aie pies at 
organized by the then President, M. Thiers, in aid of those | 91. Légende.............seccsesseececececenecsesecesccesees Wieniawski | 188. 
who had been left destitute by the loss of husbands or | 92. Air Varié...........-.cseeeeeeseceeeenseneresecereeeeeees * 189. 
fathers in the Franco-Prussian war. ri be wrqoeoas se eeeueeeeeneseeracereeeesrgaseeneesseerees vee 8 190. — et Tambourin...........00.e000+ Hoa ee eiecse) 

a " > ¢ P x » AirS RUSSCB,....ccceceeccccesecassevere Kikdgeveabuece de> - 191. , dsicdunn th enenkesdvwonta sit chewsdues dalianasca een 

M. Sauret thei artist of an exceptionally high order ; 95, 96. Chansons Polonaises.............-cseeescceceeeenees * BEA PIED, 0 os vacuo dakescnadsghuckennsviaecdsneennnnns seeee Raft 
one with lofty ideals, and in the interests of violin students 97. Reverie........-.+6+ ERR E HEHEHE HORE EEE EE OEE EEH ees H. Berlioz TD Tis whine enitie'eesgisdsts abibsstectecoundvamneceviateanen Pe is 
generally it is desirable that he should be heard often in | 96. Bolero............-sccsscsessceesereenereenerserenesnenees Moankowaki | 106, Walltttiicinees sicsicesss 3. cacnclddaslis nds bivgaddes ddesects Bet Beng 
public, But he has the modesty of true genius and is | %. Danses a Spirited otdan soups onarebentejpimnare “4 WB Wha i koe ats tin ang abnen veclidedeneddeavinpnbe<veab ee aee . 
totally incapable of self-advertising. His nature is most or retest RTT eT ee eewny = cae nse Gop Obs many abU mag Chai ee Neate Honey tas mbragesmeses eae 
faithfully revealed in his playing, for, while he has great | 199 parcarolle..... ..sccccccssstsses vtvssesceteesevsenee SL MANNE 505s cousibaeats ong Atons cg tener ls toabscts sas ae 
individuality, passion, fire and all other emotions to a | 103. Em Traineaw...........020ccccececteceeeees ceeevenees i SORT cis tervedcdicevivacessavbaxcsecsastd Waites ccacdaateuts 
marked extent, he never obtrudes his own personality on GOR: Renee Reema is iais i sic cic 0 RSs ee edhechi ee cedeniwees 

‘ Wear P f , . BU1.. AWAMNCS COMM OS ois. oaks ech Riedie dviccscccessudese 
the listener: With him sipainata Pe eee work SE, en asssncdsdecsablvbesdgeeeeetescavkedccsubtcdnesacgceoud Goldmark | 202. S Oe IRRONNNO, 0 oc cneekcestingisrcs céaeccectann .-.. Sgambati 
amounts toa second religion. = —_ WE Weis sass Cedigaans Pete h eke sxcthvg kta spmetonke L Delibes | 908. Pantaisie........:.:essse+sstersscesssss+vs+veeeB, Meyer Helmund 

M. Sauret has distinguished himself as a composer of | 108, Danse Macabre...........0.--ssscsseeee seeteeeeeeeees Saint-Saéns | 204. Suite Concertante............+.++ S didesaceienes con eoveeess Coser Cui 
violin music of the highest order, concertos and occasional | 109. Suite RAff.......sseseeeenees coeereresrneeresercecseeeesnsseenes Raff | 205. Suite (from the North).......... hana sseeceeeeeA. C, Mackenzie * 

BED NS 0 GIO oni dine css ccccccccksassvavesovewan Wieniawski | 206, Highland Ballade.............. aay teautbaen bneccsesee - 
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pieces and studies which have appeared at various houses, 
notably Bote & Bock, Wilcocks, and in the Edition Cha- 
not. He has been the recipient of many honors and deco- 
rations from the principal courts of Europe, and is an 
honorary member of the Royal Swedish Academy. The 
instrument he usually plays on is a fine Strad., which he 
purchased twenty years ago from the collection of Ville- 
motte, and he is the fortunate possessor of two magnificent 
Tourte bows, formerly the property of Vieuxtemps. 

Sauret's repertory is enormous, and from the entire field 
of good violin literature it would be a much br efer task to 
except what he does not play than to catalogue what he 
does. For the interest of students, however, in especial, a 
detailed list is here appended of the works which Sauret 
performs, opening with no less than seventy concertos, as 
follows : 


1. Beethoven 36. (4) De Beriot 
2. Mendelssohn 87. (5) ” 

3. Brahms 38. (6) ” 

1 Dvorak 39. Leonard 

5. Saint-Saéns 40. Niels Gade 
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BERS ARID bndecis cece pacvbubeececes* ceesshedoatecchatesece we 
117. Souvenir du Bosphor.... .. ...sscseccesecseeeres 2 
L1G. Di werteseMIONt 6.0 cccccce cccccncvecccssecccevsevsccess = 
GER, TEROS PONE i oc ccc cied dsc ne cgnndesecvcectcceiseetos sa: 
WA FE hot e bbs ivecsvesccctbeddcveed td desedsccecs ” 
121. Souvenir de Pologne ... “ 
122. M@lodie........c.ccescerceeee ..Moshowski 
19D, MEOQORTRR, 0 osc cccssccécveisavcencensescesesccsncceenecapees = 
1D46. BADONGO. odcescasdserigdveces: secavoevarecss vetnbee P. Scharwenka 
19E, POMROISS... oc liawocrevesbcccnsenccscscegegasconersees bs 
199, Comesst ROMAWOS. cones cece csvsacccccccesececeovess Schultz-Beuthen 
IBZ. DRIES ss). . Saad a6 de coi ractdn cede. ssedarbeccctdcdendsoe .. Vieuxtemps 
198, COPTIC®.....ccocvccaccscceserer pesvsceveseee oteteeeceseeee Gtiraud 





. Polonaise in A major 
. Fantaisie Caprice 











Air Varié.... 
Mazourka.. 
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209. Legende........ 
210. Danses Hongroises... 





211. Fantaisie........ cncegpedcbgbiguedeccereessce ee 
212. Romance....... geeeteds on 

218. Scéne de Ballet ...., 

214. Valse Caprice........... 


Cent eneeweenre 


215, Fantaisie.......sscsesecessee 
These are the following seventy-nine sonatas : 


towne neeee 


Sonatas. 
216. (1) Beethoven, 246, (11), Bach. 
217. (2) 247, (12) 
218. (3) 5 248. (1) Schumann. 
219. (4) - 249. * 
220. () 9 250. (1) cera 
(6) “f 51. (2) 
@ * 262. (3) E. Grieg 
@®) 2 253. (1) 
q 9) “ 254. (2) « 
225 (10) “ 255. 3) “ 
(1) Mozart. 256. (1) E. S, Jogran. 
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227. () Mozart, 257. @) E.S. Jogran. 

228, (8) = 258. (i) F. Gernsheim. 
229. (4) bat 259. (2) “ 

230. (5) ae 260. (1) J. Raff. 

231. (6) - 261. (2) io 

282. (7) bad 262. (8) “ 

238. (8) ™ 268, (4) - 

234. (9) ” 264. (5) 6 

285. (10) ¥ 265. A. Dvorak, 

236. (1) Bach. 266. (1) J. Brahms. 

287. (2) s 267. (2) = 

238. (3) “ 268. (8) ry 

239. (4) * 269. C. Saint-Saéns, 
249. (5) ’ 270. S. Stojowski. 

241. (6) * 271. Oliver King. 

242. (7) “ 272. H. Speer. 

248. (8) ” 273. Felix Dreyschock. 
244. ” 274-293 20 from the Old Masters. 
245. (10) bi 294. E. German. 


Ensemble works, quartets and others are played from the 
following composers : 


Beethoven. P. Rufer. 
Mozart. X. Scharwenka. 
Haydn. E. Grieg. 
Schumann. Mendelssohn. 
Schubert. Spohr. 

Brahms, Hummel. 
Cherubini. Saint-Saéns. 
Dvorak. E. Lalo. 


Supplementing all this is the immense list of Sauret’s 
own original compositions and transcriptions which is also 


appended : 
Compositions sy Emite Saurer. 








Mélodie. 
Capriccietto. 
Tristesse. 

Valse Gracieuse. 
Chanson d’ Autrefois. 
Sur la Montagne. 
Farfalla. 

li Mulino. 


Scherzo Fantastique. 
Romance No. 1. 
Souvenir. 

Le Ruisseau. 

Souvenir de los Angeles. 
Romance No, 2. 
Impromptu in G minor 
314. Impromptu in G major. 


295. Berceuse. Valse Elégante. 
296. Scherzino. Alesia Danse Caractéris- 
297. Caprice de Concert sur un Air tique. 

Américan, Vieille Chanson. 
298. Nocturne, Jazi Cc tta. 
299. Danse Caractéristique. Souvenir No. 2. 
900. Barcarolle. Chanson Vénitienne. 
301. Mazourka. Ch Napolitai 
302. Sérénade. Chanson Frangaise. 
203. Sérénade Vénitienne. Chanson Espagnole. 
304. Canzonetta. Mazourka No, 4. 
305. Valse Caprice. Aria. 
306. Reverie. Gondoliera No. 2. 
307, 
308. 
309. 
310. 
B11. 
312. 
313. 


315. Berceuse No. 2. Le Mal du Pays. 
316. Tarantelle. Au Pays. 

317. Nocturne No. 2. Chanson du Soldat. 
318. Nocturne No. 3. La Capricieuse. 
319. Nocturne No. 4. Canzone d’Autuno. 


Gavot No. 2. 

Una Lagrima. 

Saltarella. 

Aveu, 

Souvenir de Miskolz. 

Mouvement Perpetuel. 

Nocturne No. 7. 

Chanson sans Paroles. 

Mazourka No. 5. 

Adagio et Rondo pour 
Deux Violins. 

Vision. 

Capricietto. 

Barcarolle No. 3. 

Romance No, 4. 

Valse Caractéristique. 

Mazourka No. 6. 

Canzona. 

Impromptu. 

Elégie et Rondo. 

Faddia. 

Ethelia. 


Seconde Valse Caprice. 
Souvenir de Moscow. 
Gondoliera. 

Pensée Religieuse. 
Pensée Fugitive. 

La Chasse. 

Nocturne No. 5. 
Valse. 

Chant du Soir. 
Pensée Fugitive No. 2. 
Mazourka No. 2. 
Cavatina, 

Oubada Mauresque. 
Fantaisie Espagnole. 
Reverie No. 2 
Meditation. 

Gavotte. 

Gondoliera. 

Chant de Printemps. 
Le Doux Réve. 
Souvenir de Norvege. 
. Mazourka No, 3. 


SSESERESRESEERERREEES: 


oe 
_ 
-_ 


342. L’Aldien. Mazourka No. 7. 

3. Tyrolienne. Le Matin. 

344. L’Espagnole. Pastorale. 

345. Nocturne No. 6. Vieille Chanson No. 2. 
346. Barcarvile No. 2. Danse, 

347. L’Inquiétude. Suite in G minor. 

348. Serenata Espagnole. Suite Italienne. 


349. Romance No. 3. 
350. Tarantelle No. 2. 
351. Rhapsodie Russe. 


Fantaisie Romantique. 
Fantaisie Suédoise. 
Rhapsodie. 


SESRSSPERSRESERRERESRE SSPSRASARERSIASSSHSSSSRSRRERRSERE HE 


412. 20 Grandes Etudes. 
413. 12 Etudes Artistiques. 
414. 12 Caprices. 

415. Gradus ad Parnassum. 


252, Danse Polonaise. 

353. Sérénade. 

354. Pensée Religieuse No. 2. 
355. Chant d’Amour. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS, 
496. Leppetlthe tines sda oss cngcsccding sang tngontacendings Rubinstein-Sauret 
417. Lieder ohne Worte......cccccessescescnesecees Mendelssohn-Sauret 
4D, CORY OIC RE on ig. dee > vnc vierecdatssdcocgecninccshcesanes Grieg-Sauret 
419. Ich liebe dich. ese es 







GAD, MOCMOMIRAE 26. cccccecsccesccccncrcveccceseceseses 


G1, Dae Diebere: Hes oii oie in iG iis Cheb tsaevidaeicbe on 

4B, Wald Wanderang 2.6.2... c ci ccscscccccccecccccsogeedoes * 

Bs RRMOAG TE 6 isis 5 ic ck Beeb ici dks Kids hb iN A eee Li 

M6, COUR WOE insite ba iceis 0’ havin tah 5. < Seenasesareni ane # 

A Tas 6 5. 5+ eg pve ai swrins bee cvedeisdcoastce seedy * 

AB) DOOMINE iii cic cpedcectce sive cnctésepns: cncespentpaie oe 

DE, CORROVA citinncins séngenstsisennicdnenenccacescgzessecses - 

MD  OCRMERG MOD. <6 cvicevisesccccsrecscenctes evnaes eve Popper-Sauret 
GE, ORs a ia vans cacnceaptisecinctestancecachss scence = 

GH Te FOR GO PIOUS oo ve cn cencectiescaccccvebcossaus L, Delibes-Sauret 
Ce PITT LOOT et H. Hofmann-Sauret 
Gi A a Bo 5 GR UENGES. iden eet ue aie * 
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438. Samson et Dalila..... Or depdeccucke yin éudasenbee Saint-Saéns-Sauret 


A total of 438 works which Sauret can perform in the 
concert room, a répertoire stupendous enough to dazzle 
while it may well intimidate the army of virtuosi who 
boast a vast and versatile range. 

Sauret has arrived in America from England, where he 
holds the dignified position of first professor of violin in the 
Royal Academy of Music, London, and where he is looked 
up to as an authority pre-eminent in all matters relating to 
the violin school. He comes here under the sole manage- 
ment of the successful firm of Johnston & Arthur, a firm 
whose prominent association with leading violinists of the 
world is internationally known. 

He will make his début in Carnegie Music Hall with the 
third Philharmonic concert, and will no doubt prove himself 
the author of an immense artistic sensation. The preced- 
ing répertoire as published will be drawn from in its most 
brilliant and scholarly places, and the supremely conscien- 
tious as well as technically finished work of Sauret will fur- 
nish the public with such violin pertormances as are diffi- 
cult to duplicate. Sauret is looked forward to, and Sauret 
will fulfill every expectation. 





Obin.—The great French artist Obin died Monday No- 
vember 11, aged seventy-five. After a débutin 1844 he went 
to the provinces, but in 1850 was recalled tothe Opéra,where 
he remained till 1869. He was a basso cantante, with rare 
talents as a singer and comedian, and was equally good in 
tragic parts. He was admirable in Mozse as in Leporelio, 
and the serenade scene in Don Juan has never been given 
with the same effect as when he and Faure appeared to- 
gether. He left the stage definitely about 1871, and on 
the death of Loassear was named professor of the opera 
class at the Conservatory, where for twenty years he 
trained a succession of pupils who became more or less 
celebrated. 


Henschel.—The London Daz/y News has the follow- 
ing about Mr. Henschel, who is to visit America again this 
season : 

Mr. Henschel is a draughtsman and antiquarian as well as a 
pianist, singer, conductor, teacher and composer, and the new 
piano made for him by Broadwoods, and inaugurated with an 
“athome” at Bedford gardens the other evening, was de- 
signed entirely by him. One point of novelty is that the bent 
side is far less pronounced than usual, the shape as nearly as 
possible resembling a harp lying flat. Piano legs have given 
every designer trouble, from Sir E. Burne-Jones, who imitated 
the trestles of the harpsichord, to Mr. Alma Tadema, whoreplaced 
the legs by Byzantine columns. Mr. Henschel has substituted 
for them six massive Jacobian columns, connected by hori- 
zontal beams, while the pedal rods work between two columns, 
the conventional lyre being abolished. The case is of solid oak, 
fumé, relieved by scrolls, and the lid is hinged with antique 
straps of iron. 


Perry Averill and Orton Bradley 
Recitals. 


E following is the first program for the 

series of three recitals announced by Mr. Perry 
Averill and Mr. Orton Bradley for Thursday, December 6 ; 
January 2, 1896, and February 13, 1896, in Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall at 3:30 o'clock. 

A complete success has been assured by the large sub- 
scription list which has formed itself in response to 
the attractive circular which was issued only two weeks 
ago. The following program gives promise of a very de- 
lightful first afternoon to-morrow: 


Two pieces from suite in PF... 2... ..02 cece ceeveseneees Scarlatti 
Mr. Orton Bradley. 

Web fee FOO nes dunes a vsd emnonens <eenyeee R, Jones (1619 
A Song of Solomon............csesceeeeseees Mary Knight Wood 
Mr. Perry Averill, 

Recitative Sonata, op. 31, No. 2....0..ceseceecenessens Beethoven 
Mr, Bradley. 

a ndiede e ied <iencgs Hepadodkansien ot oeemens dans Chaminade 
ph galcedinds « cdttev hedex berrbese nest dkemegetnemeeen Gounod 
b Anahi Weeasarereanas th ehinders Bemberg 
Mr. Averill. 
Etude in E minor, op. 25, No. 5... 
Berceuse, op. 57..... again dda dcleh IBidenvies eo exineencenr inl Chopin 
Waltz in A flat, op. 42... .-..++++: 
Mr, Bradley 
Pe RE INE STG 5 ok cc neckned > c0snasee tanapatdace Brahms 
Hatt es nimmer gedacht, op. 32, No. 1.......- eseereees Bungert 
RORETOOR, OF, 37, FUG Bn nte apncbacnen sands tascenshearare Spicker 
Mr. Averill. 
We IR Bick 5 thes < aha secunbsaibunes contend saemensass Brahms 
Mr. Bradley. 
Now Phcebus Sinketh in the West (from Milton’s Comus)..Arne 
Mr. Averill, 





Nuremberg.—The Verein fiir Klassischen Chor- 
gesang, consisting of thirty good voices, has performed 
Kénig Rother, by Krug Waldsee, under the composer's 
direction. This choral work has found a splendid re- 
ception. 

Stuttgart.—Humperdinck’s Die sieben Gaisiein (words 
by the composer’s sister, Adelheid Wette) will be produced 
here fora charity ; at the Kénigsbon a Marchenspiel will be 
performed by members of the Court Theatre and pupils of 
theconservatory..—Carl Donndorf has compieted a bust of 
Mascagni. 

Wiesbaden.—Signorina Prevosti ended her series of 
engagements at Wiesbaden by a performance of Violeta 
in La Traviata. The house was sold out, and the applause 
unstinted. The young Fraulein E. Wedekind, of the Dres- 
den Court Theatre,with her fresh, bell-clear voice, delighted 
a large audience at the first Elite concert. 

Leipsic.—Albert Lortzing, the composer of some beau- 
tiful operas, who was born ninety-two years ago and died 
in misery a good many years too early, is now going to 
have a monument erected in his memory either in Berlin, 
where he was born, or in Leipsic, where his operas were 
performed for the first time. The monument will be un- 
veiled on the 100th anniversary of the composer's birthday. 

Aix-la-Chapelle.—A splendid program of choral 
works is announced by the Society of the Abonnoments 
Concerts (conductor Eberhard Schwickerath), namely: 
Paradise and the Peri, by Schumann ; Deutsches Requiem, 
by Brahms ; Les Béatitudes, by César Franck; Matthius 
Passion, by Bach ; Das Gluck von Edenhall, by Humper- 
dinck ; Elfenlied und der Feuerreiter, by Hugo Wolf; 
Deutsche Tinze, by Schubert, and Wanderers Strumlied, 
by Richard Strauss. Of orchestral works the following 
will be performed: Beethoven (JI. and V. Symphonies), 
Berlioz’s (Roméo et Juliette), Haydn (Militaire), Tschai- 
kowsky (Pathétique), overtures by Beethoven (Leonore 
III.), Dvordk (Carneval), Cherubini (Abenceragen), Men- 
delssohn (Midsummer Night’s Dream), Richard Strauss 
(Guntram, Act II.) ; further, Funeral March from Wagner's 
Gétterdimmerung, and dances by Gluck, Rameau and 
Monsigny. 
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PITTSBURGH. 


PirtsspurGH, November 25, 1895. 
with the possession of the Carnegie Music Hall, 


Pittsburgh can now enjoy music in true metropolitan 
style. ° 

What a wonderful transformation is presented to the gaze of 
the concert goer when he remembers the dingy dungeon wherein 
but a few weeks ago he worshipped at the shrine of the muses. 

At the Melba concert which took place on Monday evening, 
18th, I overheard a well-known society lady say: ‘‘ Well, for this 
opportunity to hear a concert company with such artistic as well 
as magnificent surroundings, Mr. Carnegie deserves no small 
sized biessing.” 

The audience which greeted the Melba Concert Company was 
one of sufficient size and culture to enthuse even as great an artist 
as the Australian nightingale, whose appearance has attracted 
the best of even Parisian audiences. At this concert Pitts- 
burghers were expecting much, and in the excellent performance 
of all the members of the company there w2s created a content 
superlative. The company consisted of Melba, Scalchi, Cam- 
panari, d’Aubigné and an orchestra under the direction of Lan- 
don Ronald. 

The singing of Melbain the mad scene from Lucia was a most 
perfect piece of fioriture vocalization as was ever produced from 
the human throat. And what a throat she must possess! For 
the “most thrilling execution of trills, scales, shakes and other 
elements of vocal embroidery are emitted with the perfect artic- 
ulation of a flute. This was evidenced when brought into juxtapo- 
sition with the artistic work of Mr. C. K. North, the flutist. All 
of the members acquitted themselves with a satisfaction produc- 
tive of a double bill, each number on the program being vocifer- 
ously applauded to the encore. 

The orchestral work was probably not as well appreciated. 
But was there not still beating on the tympanum of our ears the 
vibration of a modern orchestra (the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, last week under Damrosch) ? Mr. Ronald, however, is an 
excellent director, and deserves much credit in the success of the 
concert. 

The Mozart Club gave its first regular concert of the season on 
last Friday evening in the new Carnegie Hall. At the concert 
were gathered together about forty-six orchestral players who 
formed the orchestra for accompanimental purposes principally. 
This pro tem. organization is never satisfactory, as there 1s al- 
ways an evidence of a lack of preparation. The program opened 
with the overture to Raymond, which was followed by a miscel- 
laneous first part program: Overture to Raymond, Thomas ; 
O Canto Fior (Il Roi di Lahore), Massenet, Mr. George W. 
Ferguson; In einem Rosen Gaerteiein, Hildach (old German 
melody, 1683); Serenatella, Gunkel; A Song for Music (MSS), 
M. C. Holden; Were I a Bird (MSS.), Mildre Hill, Miss Anita 
Muidoon; cantata, Christoforus, Rheinberger, for solo voices, 
chorus and orchestra; Miss Anita Muldoon, soprano ; Miss Mar- 
garet P. Fraser, contralto; Mr. H. B. Brockett, Jr., tenor; Mr. 
George W. Ferguson, baritone. 

The choral work was Rheinberger’s Christoforus. In the 
presentation of the choral number there was an exhibition in the 
performance which tasted like fruit which is plucked too soon; 
more rehearsals should have been given. This was seen espe- 
cially in the uncertain attacks of the fugal chorus. It seemed as 
though the club was rehearsing the work for the first time. 

Mr. J. P. McCollum, the director, had his hands full, especially 
of gestures, to keep the chorus from producing a fugue renversée. 
This clubcan do and has done better work. The failure to 
maintain its high standard on this occasion is no doubt due 
to the time spent in preparation for the opening of the Carnegie 
Music Hall. 

Mr, Frederic Archer, the official city organist, who draws his 
pay from the same source as does the mayor or controller of the 
city, is playing to Jarge and enthusiastic audiences. His pro- 
gtams are replete with music for everybody except Moody and 
Sankey folk. It is not likely that Mr. Archer will play for these 
people after the “ hair combing "’ some of the gospel hymn singers 


gave him for calling their music vulgar and even immoral. Mr. 
Archer did not in the unhappy expression desire to place such com- 
positions with their effect inthe same category as thecan-can, &c. 
But, as he afterward he meant that it was doggerel. 
According to the reported spirit in which Mr. Archer was hauled 
over the coals at the patriotic church meeting (which was an- 
nounced in last week’s Musica Courter) the denunciation was 
undoubtedly not concluded with Sankey’s greatest composition, 
I’m Praying for You. 

The affair was rather unfortunate for Mr. Archer, as his posi- 
tion was created for the purpose of doing missionary work among 
the musically heathen of whom the Moody and Sankey hymn 
singers form the larger part. We have had a tempo agitato on 
account of the selection of a conductor for the proposed Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra. 

The money was raised and so was arow. The trouble arose 
from going the wrong way to accomplish the right thing. Mr. 
Archer was verbally engaged to organize an orchestra. The 
money was subscribed for this specific purpose, and the control 
of the organization was placed in the keeping of the Art Society. 
Some of the members of this society, seeing that only a verbal 
contract was made with Mr. Archer, crept through that technical 
crevice and elected their personal friend Jas. P. McCollum to the 
position and so making two Richmonds in the field. Mr. Archer 
was backed by the men who subscribed the money. Mr. Mc- 
Collum was championed by those who didn’t. That is the rea- 
son why Archer will beat—the time. 

The faculty of the musical department of the Pittsburgh 
Female College appeared at Christ M. E. Church on last Tues- 
day evening. The program was well selected and performed by 
the following well-known teachers: Messrs. Theodor Salmon, 
Carl Retter and Ed. G. Rothleder and Miss Helene C. Living- 
stone. Miss Livingstone is becoming quite a favorite. Her 
time is in great demand both as a teacher and a concert 
vocalist. Smmeon BIsse.i. 


KINGSTON. 


Kinoston, N. Y., November 29, 1895. 

USICAL events are not common in this historic 

and goodly city, or to express it more accurately, they are 

not frequent. So when we are treated to a comic opera here we 

must be pardoned if we look upon it as a musical affair. Just 

how musical it was would of course depend upon the point of 

view, but there is no occasion to make that exalted or rigid in 
this instance. 

For the third successive year some forty or fifty of out younger 
citizens, male and female, having more or less vocal or dramatic 
talent, or both, joined together in a public production of some 
comic opera or comedy presentation, the proceeds of which 
being devoted to the worthy poor of the city. Last year it was 
Pinafore, by which a handsome sum was realized and much suf- 
fering alleviated or prevented. This time it was Erminie, which 
gave the company pleasure in its preparation and the audience 
unalloyed enjoyment and amusement at the presentation. And 
now the amateur singers and players call themselves the Kings- 
ton Operatic Club. For three nights, November 26, 27 and 28, 
they have had large audiences at the Kingston Opera House, 
and the receipts have been good, which means more coal, food 
and clothing to the needy poor. 

Speaking of the presentations in a general way, there is cer- 
tainly much that is pleasant to commend, especially in the 
dramatic aspect. In one or two instances surprising ability was 
evinced. The vocal equipment was not abundant either in the 
cast or the chorus, and the critic would readily note lack of power, 
resolution and expression, faulty intonation and promiscuous 
attacks in many cases, and other vocal shortcomings, some of 
which might or might not have been corrected at more careful 
or more numerous rehearsals. But there is no mood to dwell 
upon any of these details musical here. Perhaps it is easier to 
simulate dramatic talent and ability than it is to put on the 
semblance of great vocal gifts and musical skill, easier to deceive 
the eye than to cheat the ear. I verily believe it is, and these 
amateur presentations of Erminie seem to confirm this notion. 

While it is quite unnecessary to refer to the cast in detail in 
this column, praiseworthy mention is justly due to Harry S. 
Coykendall, the efficient stage manager, and William A. Rich- 
ardson asthetwo 7'hieves. They were admirable. Mrs. Howard 
Wiest as _/avotte was also a great success, and O. P. Carpenter as 
Eugene acquitted himself well, vocally as well as dramatically. 
There were twenty pieces in the orchestra, which was under the 
lead of William H. Rieser, who also has had charge of the musical 
rehearsals and worked hard toward the success of the enterprise, 
deserving a fair share of the honors. There were a few instru- 
mental slips in rhythm and intonation, for which a leader is not 











always fesponsible, some of which might perhaps have been 
cured by more rehearsal. 

Of it all the local press said this: ‘‘ It was one of the greatest 
successes, dramatically, musically, theatrically, histrionically or 
otherwise, ever given in this city,” and this incidental remark 
was supplemented by a column of other similar adjectives. 
Of course this knocks out Mary Anderson, Modjeska and 
all talent of that calibre, musical and dramatic, but the local 
oracle hath said it, and it is sweet caramels for the performers’ 
scrap books. 

The Kingston Philharmonic Society is evidently still resting 
upon its well earned laurels of the past seven seasons, not hay- 
ing resumed active operations so far this season. The proba- 
bility now is that it will neither rehearse nor give concerts this 
season, although there have been occasional rumors of an orato- 
rio some time during the winter. The fact is the artistic efforts 
and beneficent influences of this excellent musical association 
have not been half appreciated by the general public here. The 
spectacular and the outside tinsel for the momentary vision rule 
the boards, and the artistic ear which ministers to the finer sen- 
sibilities is of little account. ALLEGRO. 

—_—— se. 


DAYTON. 





Dayton, Ohio, November 29, 1895. 
M* MAX HEINRICH gave one of his song recitals 
under the auspices of the Mozart (Ladies') Club in the 
Y. M. C. A. Hall Thanksgiving evening. 

Egypta, a potpourri of well-known melodies, and called an 
Operetta, was given for three nights in the Grand Opera House 
for the benefit of an Episcopal building fund. The Harmonia, 
Schwabischer Sangerbund and Haru-Gari (German singing so- 
cieties), all under the direction of Prof. J. Emil Zwissler, have 
each given a concert in Beckel Hall. 

Mr. Howard Forrer Pierce, pianist, announces six chamber 
music concerts. Prof. G. Herman Marsteller, Prof. J.. Emil 
Zwissler, the Spiering Quartet (Chicago), and several vocalists 
will assist. 

The ladies of the Mozart Club have had several morning re- 
citals of educational interest to members. Mrs. Prof. J. A. Rob- 
ert is the new president. 

The Philharmonic Society, now in its twenty-second year, has 
resumed rehearsals with a membership of about 120 voices. Mr. 
Jas. A. Martin is now, as for quite a number of years past, the 
president and mainstay of this organization. Mr. Watkin-Mills 
has been engaged for an Elijah performance next April. 

The 182d recital by students of your correspondent was given 
on the evening of November 1. 

The season: promises to become one of the liveliest and most 
interesting in Dayton's musical history. W. L. B, 

Se he ee 


WILMINGTON. 





Witmincton, Del., November 23, 1895. 

M'ss JULIA KENT BOTSFORD'S piano recital 

at the New Century Club Drawing Room on Saturday 
evening caused us to pausé and consider our greatness in present- 
ing the second débutante who has returned from study abroad 
this year. Miss Botsford has just completed an extended term 
of study with Leschetzky in Vienna, and gave her Wilmington 
friends an opportunity to pass judgment on her work before en- 
tering upon her duties asa member of the faculty of the Pitts- 
burgh Conservatory of Music. 

The execution of the program was of such general excellence 
that detailed comment is unnecessary. The Chopin study in C 
sharp minor was a finished performance, the treatment of the 
theme calling for special mention. The faultless execution and abil- 
ity torise superior to the technical difficulties of the Leschetizky 
suite would have delighted the heart of her preceptor. Fiowers 
and recalls affirmed the judgment of Miss Botsford's work. 

The Communion Service of T, Leslie Carpenter, Mus. Bac., of 
this city, was given its first public performance at Trinity 
Episcopal Church, where Mr. Carpenter is organist, a few weeks 
ago. This service was submitted by the publishers, Novello, 
Ewer & Co., London, for criticism to Dr. George C. Martin, or- 
ganist of St. Paul’s, London, who has in hand the editing of 
short settings of the office for the Holy Communion. The service, 
which is dedicated to Rt. Rev. Dr. Coleman, Bishop of Delaware, 
was given ina finished manner, and made a very favorable im- 
pression. Mr. Carpenter isto be congratulated that he is found 
worthy to sit with Tours, Redhead and others, whose composi- 
tions are found in the settings edited by Dr. Martin, and that so 
far as known he is the only American represented. It includes 
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(TRANSLATION.) 


It is with the liveliest atten- 
tion and an ever-increasing 
interest that I have examined 
your admirable work “Touch 
and Technic.” Without going 
into details—for 1 should have 
to make a eulogy of each page 
—I simply tell you that it is 
the best Piano Method which 
I know, and congratulate you 
heartily on being the author 
of so masterly a work. 
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. Mr. Pache to be a most painstaking and efficient director. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Te Deum, Kyrie Eleison, Gloria Tibi, Credo, Sanctus, Agnus 
Dei and Gloria in Excelsis, 

The Wilmington Opera Club gave a complimentary concert, 
with a miscellaneous program, a few weeks ago. This club has 
decided to give Robert Macaire during the season, including in 
the cast Messrs. Davis and Harrison and Mrs. H. L. Pyle, with 
Jobn Briggs as the unctuous Caddy, all reminiscent of the excel- 
lent representation of the Mikado last season. 

The Wilmington Chorus has Walpurgis Night in hand for the 
coming season. 

Miss Mary Churchman Brown, of this city, who made her 
début here in May after several years’ study abroad, was married 
in October to Mr. H. Carleton Slack, the well-known singer, of 
Boston, Thus doth Cupid play pranks with those who are 
“wedded to their art”! Iam not willing to affirm that Miss 
Brown (I beg Mrs. Slack’s pardon) ever made this rather trite 
remark to mé, but that is the usual supposition following on 
such close study abroad. However, what may be a possible loss 
to art will be Mr. Slack's gain. 

Here’s hoping there will be nothing but concords in the domes- 
tic music at 35 Intervale street, Roxbury, and the writer’s rather 
tardy acknowledgment of thoughtful remembrances. 

Joun L. Hatt. 


——— ae 


MONTREAL. 


MonTreEAL, P. Q , November 23, 1895. 
A CONCERT of importance was given by our local 
musicians for the benefit of the Needle Association in 
Monument National Hall on Wednesday evening last. A 
large and fashionable audience assembled. This was the 
program : 

Trio, op. 99, Schubert, Messrs. Goulet, Dubois, Emery La- 
vigne; Air d'Hérode (Hérodiade), Massenet, Mr. J. B. Dupuis ; 
violoncello, Kol Nidrei, Max Bruch, Mr. J. B. Dubois; song, 
Variations, Les Diamants de la Couronne, Auber, Miss Eigenie 
Tessier; violin soli, Romance (Svendsen), Danse Hongroise 
No. 5 (Brahms-Joachim), Mr. J. J. Goulet; song, Grande Valse, 
Luigi Venryano, Miss S. Rubenstein; song, duet, Extract from 
Pagliacci, Leoncavallo, Miss E. Tessier and Mr. J. B. Dupuis. 

The triv was remarkably performed, the andante being espe- 
cially well characterized. Mr. Dubois played the Kol Nidrei in 
a most artistic manner, and of course had to give an encore. 
Mr. Goulet gave a noble interpretation of the Hungarian dances; 
his tone was full in volume, pure in breadth, and he played with 
authority and received enthusiastic applause. Miss Tessier sang 
the variations in a most delicious manner. She has a light so- 
prano voice, and knows how to use it. Her staccato passages 
are unique. Miss Tessier is a native of this city, but resides in 
Albany, N. Y., where she holds a position as soloist in the Cath- 
olic cathedral there. The rest of the performers did exceedingly 
well. The concert was a financial and artistic success, and was 
managed by Mme. E. L. Ethier. 

Farmer’s Mass in B flat was performed at St. James’ Methodist 
Church on Thanksgiving night. The mass was written for the 
Roman Catholic Church and was transcribed by the Rev. W. J. 
Trouthbeet, of Worcester Cathedral, England. Every seat was 
taken, The following were the performers: Miss Louise Daly, 
soprano; Mrs. Kellond, contralto; Mr. Fred Capon, tenor; Mr. 
J. Marshall Williams, basso; Mr. Harry Fletcher (guest), or- 
ganist; M. Goulet, leader of the orchestra; Mr. W.J. Birks, 
director, and a chorus of fifty voices. The performance was a 
most enjoyable one, The orchestra, which was partly led by 
Mr. Birks and partly by Mr. Goulet, left nothing to be desired. 

Les Huguenots was given at the ThéAatre Frangais on Tuesday 
last. Mme. Essiani in the title réle as Valentine gave an ideal 
performance, The rest of the cast were hardly up to the mark. 

Bizet’s Les Pécheurs de Perles was performed last night. The 
performance was agreeable. H. B. Conn. 
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BALTIMORE. 


BaLTimore, November 30, 1895. 

Kaen first concert of the season of the Harmonie 

took place a few evenings since in the Germania Maenner- 
chor Hall. This organization possesses the best male chorus in 
the city. The voices are fresh and of good quality, and under 
the direction of Prof. Joseph Pache the chorus did admirable 
work, Especially was this noticeable in their singing of the 
Volkslieder, Den Lindenbaum and Das Stille Thal, by Schubert. 
The phrasing, shading and enunciation were a delight, proving 





The principal soloist, Mile. Carlotta Desvignes, was suffering 
with a severe cold, but notwithstanding sang Ah Mon Fils, by 
Meyerbeer, very acceptably, and was applauded. The exacting 
songs of Brahms, Liebestreu and Wie Frisch und Froh, proved 
acceptable. Apart from this, whatever beauty these songs pos- 
sess was marred by a very indifferent accompaniment, Mr. F. H. 
Weber, the tenor soloist, was in excellent voice. 

The seventh Peabody recital of the season yesterday afternoon 
introduced Dr. Thomas 8. Baker as vocalist and Mr. S. M. Fa- 
bian as pianist. Dr. Baker sang a group of Franz’s songs, and 
Mr. Fabian played compositions of Chopin, Henselt, Field and 
Rubinstein. The next recital will take place on Saturday even- 
ing, December 7. 

This is a departure that should be maintained, as the afternoon 
recitals have kept many concert goers from attending. 

No symphony concerts at the Peabody this season seems to be 
the ultimatum, as a result of disagreements among the members 
of the Musical Union. This is unfortunate, but no fault of the 
management of the institute. The musicians alone are respon 
sible for this failure to avail themselves of the only good orches- 
tral work that is afforded them, barring the Oratorio Society 
concerts. 

The Alumni Association of the Institute will give a series of 
concerts in the smail hall, and I am reliably informed that every 
seat has been sold for the series. Mr. Hamerik has taken a very 
active and commendable interest in these concerts, and much of 
the prospective success is due to his energetic co-operation. 


burg, W. Va., November 26, at the concert of the Choral So- 
ciety of that city, and this is what the Sentinel has to say of 
him : “ Dr. B. M. Hopkinson has g magnificent voice, a full, rich 
baritone, with volume enough for the largest halls. He sang 
without effort, and charmed the entire audience. When in 
Tesponse to an encore he sang the grand old Marseillaise hymn 
he thrilled the souls and fired the hearts of the entire audience, 
and the outbursts of applause that followed did not cease for 
more than a minute, and only then when he good naturedly sung 
for the third time.” 

The managers of the Oratorio Society should make a memo. 
of this and other deserved encomiums on Baltimore’s best singer, 
and bear them in mind when engaging their soloists for one of 
the concerts to be giventhis season. Why is our deserving local 
talent so studiously ignored by a society that should do all in 
its power to encourage home talent ? 

An evening with Sidney Lanier, poet and musician, inter- 
preted by his wife, was afforded the appreciative admirers of 
this much beloved and esteemed man last Wednesday evening. 
Mrs. Lauier was greeted by a large and interested audience. 

Baltimoreans claim Sidney Lanier. He lived among them—he 
identified himself with them. Associated as he was with the 
Peabody Institute and the Johns Hopkins University, he had 
ample opportunity of appearing before them as musician and 
poet. Those who attended the Peabody concerts are not apt to 
forget his masterly playing of the flute, justly entitling him to his 
well earned reputation as one of the greatest performers on that 
instrument. His tone, his technic, and above all the artist’s in- 
spiration, are pleasures to be recalled in the glory that seems 
just now departed from the hall of the Muses of our Conserva- 
tory of Music. ‘‘ His song was only living aloud. His work 
a-singing with his hand.” The program was made up of selec- 
tions from the works of the poet and a few musical numbers, 
among them Sunset, words by Sidney Lanier, music by Dudley 
Buck. It was an oversight, I think, not to have had all of the 
songs of Lanier’s writing. Bank. 

————3-e—___- 


NEWARK. 


Newark, N. J., December 1, 1895. 

M tai first season concert of the Orpheus Society 

occurred in the Universalist Church November 21. This 
concert was but a repetition of the many successful ones given 
since the organization of the club in 1889. Under the leadership 
of Mr. S. A. Ward, Mr. Frank E. Drake has been the accom- 
panist from the very beginning, and Wenham Smith its organist, 
until very recently, when at this first season concert Mr. Harry 
R. Kingsley assumed that position.. He will continue in the ca- 
pacity of organist hereafter. 

The program, divided into two parts, contained On the Rhine, 
by Kiicken, with obligato baritone and tenor solos, by Messrs. 
Stringer and Kirwin; the Bloom is on the Rye (My Pretty 
Jane), by Mortimer Wiske, and Comin’ Thro’ the Rye, by the 
samme composer. The Luck of Edenhall, by Schumann, was the 
most inspiring and artistic effort of the club. This had piano 
and organ accompaniment, and tenor solo, by Mr. W. R. Will- 
iams, and baritone solo, by Gustav C. Steins ; both gentlemen 
were in fine vocal form and delivered their lines with much ex- 
pression. Still as the Night, by Carl Bohm, and That Little 
Peach, by Wilhelm ; Gypsy Life, by Schumann, with incidental 
solos, by Messrs. Ackerson, Jos. M. Byrne and Winzer, and the 
finale, The Heavenly Children, completed a program that in 
point of execution, expression, tone color and beautiful ensem- 
ble left little to be desired. Mme. Camillo Urso, violinist, and 
Miss Myrta French, soprano, were the soloists. Mme. Urso gave 
the Fantasie Otelli, by Ernst, and the Capriccio, by Niels Gade, 
added to the program numbers were encores; never in my recol- 
lection of a violinist in Newark has such a reception been 
given. 

Mme. Urso needs no special laudation upon this occasion. 
Suffice to say she interpreted her numbers with fire, brilliancy 
and an absolutely perfect technic, and withal a conscientious, 
painstaking observance of detail that not only made her perform- 
ance artistically perfect, but an education to all students of the 
violin, and of these there were many in the audience, for most 
part pupils of the Urso. 

Miss French sang Delight, a waltz song by Luckstone, and 
was down on the program for songs Romance, Eleanore, by 
Warmuth, and Amoroso, by Chaminade. Miss French made a 
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good impression. There is a decided improvement in her work 
in comparison with that of last season, when she also sang for 
the Orpheus. Mr. Ward conducted with admirable spirit, and to 
him the club owe much of their success. 

The first subscription concert of the Schubert Glee Club ot 
Jersey City took place in the Tabernacle November 26. The 
following numbers were interpreted by the club with fine effect: 
The Autumn Song, Hyatt Brewer; The Alpine Fay, Kremiser ; 
Beloved, I Wait for Thee Here, Debois ; Landsighting, by Grieg; 
Song of the Viking, by Chadwick, accompanied by piano, organ 
and string orchestra; The Lorely, arranged by Parker, and 
Come, Fill Your Glasses High, by Leslie. The club was assisted 
by Miss Katherine Hilke, soprano; Mr. Emil Knell, 'cetlist, and 
a string orchestra. 

Mr. Louis R. Dressler and Mr. William W. Outwater presided 
at the piano, and Mr. Charles Baier at the organ. Miss Hilke was 
heard in a répretoire of songs, including the La Libellule, by 
Saint-Saéns; In der Friihlingsnacht, by Klein, and Under the 
Juniper Tree, by Hollaender. 

Mr, Knell gave a performance of a Romanza by Fisher; La 
Cinquantaine, by Marie, and the Caprice Hongroise by Dunkler. 
Both artists were warmly received and their efforts rewarded by 
emphatic recalls. 

Of the Schubert Club and its work I can only judge by this 
first performance, which it was my pleasure to attend, from the 
impression gained by their very excellent work at this concert, 
I assume that, to have reached their high standard of interpreta- 
tion and fine ensemble, with beautiful tonal effect, is the 
crowning efforts of years of steady, conscientious work, under a 
conductor of Mr. Victor Baier’s pronounced ability. He 1s a 
vigorous leader, and has his men under fine control. A repeti 
tion of these performances will be chronicled in THE Musical 
CourRIigER. 

The names of the officers and members of the Schubert Glee 
Club are here submitted : 

Officers—George R. Garretson, president; George G. Tennant, 
first vice-president ; Samuel R. Collins, second vice-president : 
Richard S. Carrick, treasurer; Emile A. Noltemeyer, secretary ; 
Victor Baier, conductor. 

Executive committee—Alfred E. Thompson, Max F. Fackert, 
William W. Outwater. 

Membership committee—W. Eugene Hicks, John C. Inwright. 

Richard Braithwaite, librarian; Charles A. Woolsey, assistant 
librarian. 

Active Members—Thomas J. Adams, J. Sydney Adams, Varian 
Banks, Victor Baier, Julius W. Baier, Richard Braithwaite, Wm. 
H. Brown, Henry G. Bunnell, Frank B. Carland, Richard S. Car- 
tick, J. Henry Castens, William J. Collins, Samuel R. Collins, 
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W. Stagg Cerren, Frederick C. Clerihew, George A. Decker, 
Clarence J. Detwiller, Oberlin Dealing, Olin M. Eakins, Samuel 
S. Eells, Joseph Enis, Alfred Evans, Max F. Fackert, Alexis B. 
Garretson, George RK. Garretson, John C. Gillies, Edwin W. 
Groeschel, W. Eugene Hicks, James S. Hedden, Alanson K. 
Hedden, Charles H. Ingersoll, John C. Inwright, Sydoine 8. Jor- 
dan, John S. Iackson, Theodore W. Kennedy, Robert Leonard, 
George Y. Lewis, Prestly S. MacLaughlin, Emile A. Noltemeyer, 
Louis Nash, William W. Outwater, Albert N. Perlee, Frank E. 
Price, Edward M. Patterson, John Rich, William E. Rogers, 
Edgar S. Smith, Edward B. Sperry, George G. Tennant, Grant 
M. Thomas, Alfred E, Thompson, Charles A. Woolsey, Frank 
Youmans. 

The Arion Society will give a very interesting concert in the 
Krueger Auditorium, December 5. There will be selections by 
the male chorus, vocal solos by Miss Gertrude May Stein, violon- 
cello solos by Miss Flavie Van den Hende, and Maurice Kauff- 
mann will play the violin. The concert will be under the direc- 
tion of Julius Lorenz, who succeeds Mr. Van der Stucken. 

On the same evening Countess Gilda Ruta, court pianist and 
composer to Her Majesty the Queen of Italy, will give a concert 
in Wissner Hall, assisted by several artists. The countess was 
awarded the first gold medal for orchestral and vocal composi- 
tion at the International Musical Competition held in Florence 
in 1890. Her program will include cox positions by Beethoven, 
Chopin, Scarlatti, Mozart and Liszt and some of her own com- 
positions. After her performance in Wissner Hall the countess 
will be driven te the Krueger Auditorium to take part in the 
Arion concert. At this she will play the second movement from 
her concerto in C minor, and the adagio which she so successfully 
played last winter in the Madison Square Concert Hall, with 
Signor Bevignani as conductor, and at Vienna, with Anton 
Rubinstein as conductor. Mr. E. H. Colell, the Wissner Hall 
manager, is responsible for the engagement of Countess Gilda 
Ruta. 

Mr. Louis Arthur Russell will conduct the performance of 
Mendelssohn's oratorio St. Paul in the Grand Opera House, 
December 12. The soloists will be Madame Zipporah Monteith, 
soprano, who has been heard with the Schubert Vocal Society 
in this city before; Madame Helene von Dehnhoff, contralto ; 
Mr. Leonard E. Auty, tenor, and Mr. Gwilym Mills, bass. The 
orchestra will be selected from the New York Philharmonic 
Society. 

A successful concert was given in the Third Presbyterian 
Church November 27. Some of. Newark's favorite soloists took 
part, including Miss Louise C. Koehler, soprano; Miss Matta 
Russell, contralto. Both singers were in beautiful voice and re- 
ceived quite an ovation. Mr. J. H. Huntington and Mr. Minin 
were heard respectively on the organ and piano, and Mr. Hunt- 
ington proved a most sympathetic accompanist to Miss Koehler 
and Emil G. Zeh, tenor. Albert Gossweiler, a violin pupil of 
Otto K. Schill, played admirably. Mr. William R. Crawford 
accompanied Miss Russell. 

Miss Russell will assume the title réle of Auth in the drama- 
tized cantata, by Astor Broad, in the Pilgrim Congregational 
Chureh, Harlem, December 6. 

The Apollo Club concert, Gerrit Smith conductor, will take 
place December 10, and the Ladies’ Choral Club concert Decem- 
ber 17. Miss Ada B. Douglass will conduct. 

Maser Linp_ey THompPson. 


Mr. Brandeis’ Duo. 
Editors The Mustwcal Courter : 
EAR SIRS.—I was interested in the article in an 
recent number of your valuable paper noticing the 
private concert of the Manuscript Society, and thus review- 
ing the numerous interesting performances of that occasion. 
I was, however, a little surprised to find no mention by 
your correspondent of the very interesting and well written 
Romance for oboe and piano, from the facile pen of Mr. F. 
Brandeis, which was played so finely by Mr. Joseph Eller, 
the renowned oboist of the Philharmonic Society. In my 
estimation it was the chief feature of the evening’s enter- 
tainment. Yours sincerely, A Music Lover. 





Mme. Burmeister-Petersen. 

LONDON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, ' 

November 23, 1895. { 
ME. BURMEISTER-PETERSEN, who is 
now in London, is one of the most popular lady 
pianists of the day. Her two recitals in Steinway Hall on 
November 27 and December 4 are under the patronage of 
Princess Christian and Count Hatzfeldt, the German Am- 
bassador, and the Princess has signified her intention of 

being present at the latter. 

It has been given to few to endear themselves so much in 
royal circles in the different countries of Europe as Mme. 
Burmeister-Petersen has done. She is a great favorite with 
the German Emperor, although, as is well known, he is no 
admirer of her instrument. In a letter to her, the German 
Empress stated that although her husband has always been 
a great admirer of the violin, ‘cello, &c., he had never en- 
joyed the piano until he heard it played by Mme. Bur- 
meister-Petersen. 

Among her treasures are many interesting souvenirs 
from admirers, including a pair of Meissner vases from the 
King of Saxony, a signed photograph from Prince Bis- 
marck, who has always enjoyed her playing; a picture 
framed in silver from the Countess of Flanders, who is a 
musical enthusiast, and many more. The Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg presented her with the Order of Art and Science. 

Mme. Burmeister-Petersen has also played at Bucking- 
ham Palace, when Princess Christian and the Empress 
Frederick were present, and expressed their pleasure at 
her playing. 

After her recitals here she will return to Berlin and give 
a concert under the patronage of Count Hochberg before 
commencing her tour through Germany. This will occupy 
the months of January and February, and in March she 
will play in Paris, Brussels and Luxembourg. Mme. Bur- 
meister-Petersen will then return to America for an exten- 
sive tour of the United States. 

Mme. Burmeister-Petersen played with Mr. Manns’ or- 
chestra the E flat concerto of Liszt at the Crystal Palace on 





November 9. She was accorded a warm reception on her 
appearance, and at the close of the number had three re- 
calls, Mr. Manns congratulated her before the audience, 
with whom she has always been a favorite since her first 
appearance at these concerts some two years ago. She 
then played a work by her husband, Mr. Burmeister, of 
Baltimore, and both concerto and player were accorded a 
hearty welcome. 

Mme. Burmeister-Petersen was especially selected to play 
at Mme. Antoinette Sterling’s farewell concert in Queen's 
Hall, and will play at a number of prominent concerts be- 
sides her own before leaving for Germany. I append two 
notices out of many regarding her playing at the Crystal 
Palace concert : 

Mme. Dory Burmeister-Petersen displayed excellent technic in 
Liszt’s showy piano concerto in E flat, No. 1.—London Standard. 


The difficulties of Liszt's first piano concerto were so satisfac- 
torily mastered by Mme. Dory Burmeister Petersen that the 
applause continued until she had thrice returned to the platform 
in acknowledgment.—Daily Chronicle. A. 





Bauermeister.—Mme. Bauermeister, of the Metropolitan 
Opera troupe, complained to the police last Monday that 
she lost a gold watch and a diamond ring. They were 
taken from her hotel room, and detectives are looking for 
the sneak thief. 

A Young Tenor.—Samuel Blight Johns, a young Chicago 
tenor, sang Sound the Alarm, from Judas Maccabeus, by 
Hindel, at a concert. given at Indianapolis, Ind., Novem- 
ber 27, with great success. His voice is a pure tenor and 
especially adapted to oratorio work. 

Metropolitan Organized.—Metropolitan Permanent Or- 
chestra, to give vocal and instrumental musical concerts 
and performances in New York city. Capital, $6,000. 
Directors, Auton Seidl, Joseph Eller, Otto Stoeckert, 
Henry P. Schmitt, Sigmund Bernstein, J. C. Rietzel, and 
Charles Kurth, of New York city ; Frank Kirchhuebel and 
Henty Boewig, of Brooklyn. 


Mme. Rosa Linde.—The newspapers of Savannah, Ga., 
were enthusiastic over the singing of Mme. Linde at the 
recent initial concert of the Musical Culture Club of that 
city. Her contralto voice took the house by storm and 
she will always be a welcome visitor there. Sefior Alber- 
tini, the violinist, and Sefior De Macchi, who shared the 
program, were also warmly appreciated. 

A notice of the concert appeared in these columns re- 
cently, and to that must be added the following from the 
Savannah (Ga.) Morning News, which tells the story of 
a vege displayed ral f 

“Mme. Linde di a contralto voice of very pleas- 
ing quality. Her rich intonation and the skill of ti her vo- 

ization promptly won the confidence and favor of her 
audience, and she obtained enthusiastic applause for her 4 

ing of each of her numbers.” : 

me Linde sang the Ode from Sa , Gounod; Re- 
membrance, Luckstone, and Chaminade’s Spanish Love 
Song. 
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Music in Cincinnati. 
CINCINNATI, Ohio, November 29, 1895. 

INCINNATI has at last a permanent, well 
equipped orchestra, the first since Theodore Thomas 
took his departure for Chicago. There were, it is true, 
two seasons of symphony concerts under Messrs. Michael 
Brand, John H. Broekhoven and Henry Schradieck, but 

they lacked the element of permanency. 

Last year, it will be remembered, a series of nine con- 
certs was given under the direction of Messrs. Frank Van 
der Stucken, Anton Seidl and Henry Schradieck. Their 
success paved the way for the present orchestra, estab- 
lished on a guarantee fund covering a space of five years. 
The work of raising the necessary funds and of securing 
the co-operation of the various musical interests of the city 
was undertaken by the women of Cincinnati. The consti- 
tution of the Orchestra Association requires that the gov- 
erning board be composed of women. The list of direct- 
ors, truly a roll of honor in view of the association's 
achievements, is as follows: Mrs. William H. Taft, presi- 
dent; Mrs. A. H. Chatfield, first vice-president ; Mrs. C. 
R. Holmes, second vice-president ; Miss I. H. Woolley, 
secretary ; Mr. Joseph Wilbey, corresponding secretary . 
Miss Isabel Jelke, treasurer; Mrs. C. B. Wright, Mrs. F. 
Eckstein, Jr., Mrs. L. N. Stix, Mrs. Briggs Cunningham, 
Mrs. Charles Duhme, Miss E. L. Roedter, Mrs. Chas. P. 
Taft, Mrs. Lawrence Poland, Mrs. Louise N. Anderson. 

Mr. Van der Stucken, late of New York, has been chosen, 
as you know, as conductor for the next six years. The 
choice was apparently a happy one. New Yorkers also 
know that the former conductor of the Arion Club has 
many of the qualities of the ideal conductor. 

He is a man of strong personality, quick of perception, 
an energetic worker, pliant and poetic in his interpreta- 
tions, yet a disciplinarian of the most rigid type. In the 
art of making programs Mr. Vander Stucken has few 
equals. 

Here is the program of the first symphony concert given 
Friday afternoon : 


Symphony, D major (NO. 2).........000+ sesscevcsccecens Haydn 
Hiymin, Pallas Athen6e. ......cccccccccssecccccescces Saint-Saéns 
Mme. Clementine de Vere-Sapio. 

Fe VOis POGUE CO Tapa sc ccc scccuccctecesces Alexandre Glazounow 
Miniature March,...........+.+.. Saeaateretssiaten Tschaikowsky 
Overture, Rouslane and Liduila.................c0000 005 Glinka 

Songs— 
PAOD sis bk ict gh ideas did 0 0 cbinnes cdids dais ema wET Berlioz 
Spring wcvcceesces coe db CUR bS ode Cowper eens coeeeys co minie Sapio 
Mme. Sapio. 





The Glazounow number was heard for the first time in 
America, Les Erinnyés was given once in New York, and 
the Glinka overture, I think, Thomas played once. From 
Haydn to Massenet, with ors d’euvres in the shape of 
Russian novelties, formed a remarkably interesting and 
well contrasted program, 

That the concert was a genuine and delightful surprise 
from Mr. Van der Stucken’s concerts last year one was led 
to expect good results in the shape of precision and clean- 
cut contrasts, but one was quite ready to accept some 
crudities of intonation, some lack of homogeneity, in an or- 
chestra but newly formed. The expected precision was 
not wanting, but there was something more—something of 
the true orchestral quality, the blending of tone colors such 
as one finds but rarely even in the long established or- 
chestras. 

Mr. Van der Stucken accomplished this by securing ex- 
cellent musicians for the leading instruments. The concert- 
master, Mr. Murien, the first flute and the oboe were brought 
from Belgium—and by putting in the body of the orchestra 
a large number of young players, musicians easily molded 
by a leader of magnetic power and tried discipline. 

The strings in the symphony, especially in the scherzo, 
were surprisingly flexible. In the accompaniment to the 
‘cello solo in the scéne religieuse of the suite they were sub- 
dued to the vanishing point, yet always evenly and truly 
balanced. The remarkable feature of the orchestra work 
throughout was this same flexibility and responsiveness. 

The Glinka overture, as stirring a bit of composition as 
was ever written by Russian, Russian in color, yet perfect 
in form, was played with infectious spirit and decision. 

From the candor of Haydn to the sensuousness of Mas- 
sene: is a mighty step, but Mr. Van der Stucken brought 
out the massive effects of the half Oriental, half Gallic 
sentiment of Les Erinnyes almost as effectively as he did the 
simple rondo of Haydn. 

With the exception of a little too much prominence 
allowed the first flute and the insecurity of the tuba the 
orchestra was remarkably well balanced. The Glazounow 
lyric poem is another case of ‘‘ grattez le Russe et vous 
avez le Tartar.” It is warm and whole souled, with a touch 
here and there of the barbaric and the unexpected. Its 
modulations are kaleidoscopic, rich in color and often start- 
ling in their originality. Mme. Clementine de Vere-Sapio 
sang the Saint-Saéns hymn with no little dramatic fervor. 
Her voice seems to have grown rounder and less penetrat- 
ing in quality in her upper register than formerly. 

There is a general feeling in the association that the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, the product of two years of 
hard and unremitting work, is to be a greater success under 





Mr. Van der Stucken's conductorship than even the most 
sanguine had anticipated. If there were any doubting 
Thomases as to Mr. Van der Stucken’s qualities as an or- 
chestral conductor, the first concert must have converted 
them. 

Somebody ought to protest against the changing of pro- 
gtams at the last minute, for the poor critic’s sake. Some 
days ago Miss Geraldine Morgan, violinist, was announced 
to play the Wienawski Polonaise at a concert here. In- 
stead she played the first two movements of the Mendels- 
sohh concerto, and a number of scribes the next morning 
complained of the tempo of the Polonaise. 

Miss Morgan and her brother made a great success. 
She was engaged immediately for the Apollo Club concert 
for December 5, and her brother for a concert on Decem- 
ber 8. 

The great Music Hall is already assuming its new pro- 
portions. The floor next to the footlights will be some 12 
feet lower than at present. A particularly interesting fea- 
ture of the stage construction is a space 15 feet between 
the footlights and the curtain, that will be used for a hidden 
orchestra according to the Bayreuth plan. For ordinary 
purposes the stage will be covered tothe footlights. There 
is of course the usual space for the orchestra in front. An- 
other novel idea is a huge, shell-like sounding boarding 
that will cover the stage. When the wings and fly gailer- 
ies are needed for theatrical purposes the board can be 
raised into the dome of the roof. 

Mr. A. Howard Hinkle’s opera festival plans have been 
indorsed by some seventy-five gentlemen, who have sub- 
scribed for 100 shares of stock, When 200 have been se- 
cured a meeting will be called and the association in- 
corporated after the fashion of the May Festivai and the 
College of Music and the Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Hinkle, who by the way is about to accept the presi- 
dency of the Commercial Gazetle, said the other day: 
** My idea is to give one opera each season on a scale that 
could not be duplicated anywhere else in the world, as per- 
fect a performance as art and artists could makeit, For 
the balance of the season we could fill in with such mate- 
rial as we have at hand, say the Damrosch or the Abbey 
& Grau forces.” Utopian perhaps, but interesting. 

*“Ropert I. Carter. 





Harlem Philharmonic.—The first public rehearsal and 
concert of the Harlem Philharmonic Society will take place 
at the Harlem Opera House Hall on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 11, and Thursday, December 12. The orchestral num- 

are a symphony in C minor, by X. Scharwenka ; 
Scherzo, op. 66, by Dvorak, and a Vorspiel (new) by d'Al- 
bert. De Vere-Sapio will be the soloist. 








Leon Margulies 
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Tristan and Isolde. 
RISTAN AND ISOLDE was sung in German at 
the Metropolitan Opera House last Wednesday night 
with the following cast: 
M. Jean de Reszké 


THISAN ... ic cvoccccdoecdseesdewveesidvecseacnss 
(His first appearance in German opera.) 

Kearweel .ciiceonsstaenteesesecestoacesensiuae Sig. G. Kaschmann 

(His first appearance here in German opera.) 

Mate. .c.cksoe pinbnndasecheviced cos, sabepanwtebuns Herr Riedel 

SGOT. ooo v0 -sguinsntnsesense Srbpanys osasechess -Herr Mirsalis 

WR oo. ccicccnnntedser. srtccenwadbeaseyesnte M. Ed. de Reszké 
(His first appearance in German opera.) 

BTONGTMS, . oo. iveccveccccessodevetneusonseeces Mile. Marie Brema 
IROIAG. oi. och evdcspen panied dubenspubtcemedeseeee Mme. Nordica 
(Her first appearance bere in German opera.) 

Anton Seidl conducted. 


The masterwork of Wagner was sung here last spring 
under Walter Damrosch’s direction, with Rosa Sucher, 
Max Alvary, Marie Brema and Emil Fischer as principals. 

The performance last week was one that called forth ex- 
traordinary critical enthusiasm. The fact that such a 
meistersinger as Jean de Reszké was to essay such a try- 
ing réle excited the keenest interest, and the opera house 
was crowded 

M. de Reszké is an artist whose development has been 
legitimate and logical. From those days when he first 
sang the baritone heroes in Italian opera he has persist- 
ently and consistently sought for the truth. He emigrated 
from the passionate puerilities of the peninsular school and 
saw in French art, with its closer allegiance to dramatic 
ideals, a refuge from banality. 

He realized, as did his brother, that stagnation in art 
meant ruin. Besides, the passionate trend of this wonder- 
ful man's intellect saved him from the melancholy end of 
most singers, especially tenors. All his life he has sought 
to escape the conventions which shackle the operatic artist. 

He saw in Wagner's music dramas his goal. His Lohen- 
grin is a finely composed picture, tender, knightly, full of 
demi-tints, above all poetic. It was in the very nature of 
things that he must sing Wa/ther, and how well he com- 
passed that task we know. 

But Jean de Reszké would not be the artist he is if he 
rested. 7ris/an became his dream, and five years ago he 
began studying the réle, studying it in the fullest, largest 
sense, and last Wednesday night he sang it and achieved 
a triumph that is the lot of only the bravest and most 
gifted artists. First of all he demonstrated that which has 
been most seriously contended in these columns—Wagner 
can be sung, and the better you know the art of singing 
the better Wagner will sound. A truism yet not appre- 
hended of the public by any means. Wagner’s 7ristan is 
a most singable réle if you know how to sing like Jean de 
Reszké. 

Hitherto the 7rzstans we have had were men not only 
past the prime of life, but were all but voiceless. Of 
course Max Alvary is an exception; besides his 7rzstan 
is not his most genial impersonation. 

Albert Niemann towered above his contemporaries by 
reason of his splendid histrionic abilities, but his singing 
was a mere memory. His 77ris¢tan was too burly and 
Brobdingnagian in the second act and the third act; re- 
markably realistic as was the acting, the vocalism was 
painful. And Niemann set the pace for the other 77s- 
tans we have heard. 

Jean de Reszké does not approach the character from 
any avenue but the Wagnerian. He is not a sublimated 
Romeo or Faust, as was expected by the thoughtless, but 
the noble, loving knight, whose love has always burned 
undimmed for the Irish princess, a knight if not sans re- 


proche at least sans peur. His first act is superbly done. 
The knight unflinching in his ideal of duty, the man over- 
come by the hot deadly brew. He indicated most forcibly 
his anterior passion for /so/de. While thisis not Wag- 
ner’s intention, it at least gives the scene a fresh dramatic 
color. 

His bearing and gait were massive, and at the awaken- 
ing, or rather the declaration of love, his pantomime elo- 
quent and lovely. This particular scene was wonderfully 
well done, the glow and abandonment being imitated ad- 
mirably. 

But Jean’s second act was charming, as might well be 
expected. Never in New York city has the grea‘ love duo 
been so beautifully sung. Never has such a picture been 
made. All the magic of that love haunted woodland, the 
trembling, soft atmosphere, the almost delirious bliss of 
the pair—what an exposition of mad, hopeless love it was! 

Jean de Reszké sang every note with meaning. His 
heart was on his lips and his lips were full of fine fire. 
His enunciation was remarkable, and surely the German 
tongue has never been sung more melodiously! 

In sustained cantabile passages, in passages where the 
purely declamatory predominated, or where parlando was 
employed, in all he showed an intimate acquaintance with 
the subtler meanings of the text, with the value of mere 
euphony. His third act was his best, and to say that is to 
praise him highest. Here the sick brained, wounded lover 
battled with his passion, his hallucinations, and never once 
did we feel the strain, the impossibilities of the trying epi- 
sode. De Reszké’s vocal versatility, his keen sense of dra- 
matic values, his byplay, and the overwhelming intensity 
of his acting made the audience simply wild with enthu- 
siasm. This scene makes more demand on a singing actor 
than any in the wide range of musical or dramatic litera- 
ture. It culminated magnificently, and Jean de Reszké 
will go down in history as one of the greatest exponents 
of the greatest réle in existence. 

That his conception will broaden, deepen, become more 
fluid and nearer to the Wagnerian ideal, we do not doubt. 
De Reszké is an artist who never stands still. He still re- 
tains a few mannerisms. He once addressed the audience 
when he should have spoken to /soedde. But he is never 
sentimental, never saccharine in expression; the dignity, 
nobility, sweetness and sadness of his 777s/an are a memory 
to treasure. Heil der Jean! 

Edouard de Reszké was a sonorous and moving Marke, 
yet he has not as yet struck the keynote of the character; 
that is, struck it firmly and purely. But it will soon come, 
and his singing, barring a natural nervousness and a few 
slips in intonation, was tremendous. An ungrateful rdle, 
say what you will; ungrateful because dramatically tedi- 
ous. Even Marke’s large hearted nature might be more 
briefly indicated. 

Nordica was a surprise. 

Her /solde shows a wonderful capacity on the part of 
this singer of assimilation. She has worked long and 
hard, and while her conception is a trifle strenuous, yet 
her performance was marked by dramatic ability and her 
singing was almost beyond criticism. She sang with 
great spirit, and her first act was strong, forcible, true, 
absorbing. The second act wasless convincing, her mood 
not being as melting or even as tender. Her share in the 
love duo was admirable. One accident, the sharpening of 
a note at the beginning, is a record any soprano in the 
world might be well proud of. Where we expected cold- 
ness she was fervid, where stiffness we saw mobility, 
where we looked for exhaustion she sang with sustained 
passion. This last refers to /so/de’s swan song, which 
was sung with unfailing charm and intelligence. She is 
still too patterned in action and her pantomime at the end 
was not convincing. More reckless sorrow and completer 
prostration might have been indicated. 

No one alive can suggest the outraged passiun and 
pride of /so/de as Lilli Lehmann, yet Nordica’s first act 
was most eloquent in expression. 

Wagner’s music has certainly revealed Lillian Nordica’s 
talents. 

Brema was all that could be asked, or nearly all. She 
has a glorious temperament, and if she could but borrow a 
leaf from Nordica’s book and learn how to vocalize as per- 
fectly, criticism except in terms of glowing prose would 
be impertinent. 

Her warning song in the second act is still the marvel 
of sustained legato. But we do not like her “‘ scooping ’’ 
of tones. She is dramatic to her finger tips, and she really 





shared the honors of the first act with De Reszké and 
Nordica. 

Kaschmann was bad at the start, but recovered himself, 
and his third act was good, although seldom touching. 
The other characters were weak. 

Mr. Seidl conducted with genuine sympathy and insight. 
The audience boiled over and flowers were ali over the 
stage. A drinking cup was presented to Mr. Seidl and 
there was much marching up and down of the artists. It 
was a memorable night in the musical history of New 
York, for Wagner was sung, and not shouted or barked. 


La Favorita, 
Donizetti's La Favorita was given on Friday night with 
this cast : 


Leonora...... reat gee i see Ciaieee Ss « Shun She butte Mme. Mantelli 

Inez....... Feesea béteidseeceboanee seseeceesessMile, Bauermeister 

Baldassare........... ke xb aUi ben tewese intend ind dees > PRES 

DINOD vestasiicnc gins siemens wateg edie sevecoecccesceseag, ANCONS 

Don Gaspar...... .... title ean ahovienaZaseeness vas ae 

Fernando..... kins ch adobbth amie sagan ed tae .... Sig. Cremonini 
(His first appearance here.) 


Mr. Grau believes in variety, yet there was no especial 
reason why this work should have been revived, unless 
indeed phenomenal singers were brought forward. And 
on this occasion there were none at all in the cast. To be 
sure La Favorita has a strong fourth act, but there is so 
much that is stale and unprofitable in the work, so much 
that is trite and monotonous, so much that is superfluous, 
that it is love’s labor. lost to revive this ghost at the close 
of 1895. 

All the arias have been done to the death in the concert 
room, and O Mio Fernando is as banal as Chopin's E flat 
nocturne. Nor was it particularly well sung by Mantelli. 
Its bristling ‘‘ maladettas’’ and ‘‘ disparatas '’ bring back 
memories of Annie Louise Carey, who was the Leonora to 
Campanini’s Fernando. Mantelli did not sing in tune 
always, and neither did Ancona. He is continually sin- 
ning in this respect this season. He acted, however, with 
much fire. Bauermeister sang her solo very well. 

Signor Cremonini is a comely young man, with a fresh 
tenor voice, not of great volume, which he forces at times, 
but as he is very young and of undoubted musical tem- 
perament he may outlive this fault. He has all the pas- 
sion of his nation and also al the old trickery. He should 
pin his faith to Jean de Reszké and learn the value of 
repose and dramatic truth. Shouting at the gallery should 
be a thing of the past. Cremonini made a decided im- 
pression. He is a graceful actor and is magnetic. 

The chorus sang with more agility and brightness than 
usual, and Signor Bevignani conducted the orchestra 
through the polyphonic maze of Donizetti. The band 
made three times the noise it did in Tristan and Isolde, 
yet the average man goes on calmly making his joke 
about Wagner and boiler foundries. What exquisite 
humor ! 

At the matinée Saturday Tristan and Isolde was re- 
peated with enormous success. Jean de Reszké was in 
better voice than at the first performance, while Nor- 
dica’s voice was fatigued. Mr. Seidl conducted. 


Faust. 

Faust was sung Saturday evening, and Pol Plangon was 
sinuous, graceful and vocally a superb Mephisto. He 
never sang the part in this city before, although his im- 
personation at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, several 
seasons ago was reviewed at length in THe Musicau 
Courter. He was more virile and unaffected last Saturday 
night, although hardly diabolical enough. He took the 
“golden calf’’ at almost a presto and did it with con- 
summate virtuosity. No basso that we know of has such 
ease in execution, such scales, such an even tone produc- 
tion and such diction. 

Mile. Olitska was the Szebe/. She has plenty of voice, 
but sings in a throaty manner. M. De Vries was the 
Valentin. He was very earnest, but his tone production 
is monotonous, and also too throaty. This is a pity, for 
this baritone has many good qualities. 

Frances Saville was sick, and it is said fainted twice 
during the evening. Her Marguerite was tame and 
conventional, and she sang off the key in the second act. 
It was an off night altogether for her. Lubert, the Faws?, 
did all he could to efface the good impression of his Don 
José. His make-up was not becoming, and his phrasing 
angular.- He did not do much with the Salve Dimora. 





The chorus was warmly applauded and Plangon was the 
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hero of the night. Bevignani conducted and the orchestra 
was rough and careless. Here is the cast in full : 


Marthe......... 60 Kelas Son pndd paedbeathwie ce ..Mlle, Bauermeister 
Siebel..... ouh scans (Ach seconds aekeaninaaheen gidnes¥he Mile. Olitzka 
(Her first appearance.) 
Mephistophele....... Ruaeeesa Jap itecacnecreicaes dead M. Plangon 
Valentin..... pivigvadwees 66 bow roe ine code sian ees MDs Viles 
Wagner... i..cccicscccccscccgeceesiseeeedcoecs seeee-. Sig. Viviani 


WONG isis < dns i cdcane’d Sireses esaUss vecvekves pe M. Lubert 


Lohengrin was repeated at the Opera last Monday evening: 
With the exception of the De Reszkés the performance 
was not an inspiring one. The chorus was especially 
ragged. Jean de Reszké was not in his best voice until 
the Grail song, which he delivered with great charm. 
Vaschetti, the Aera/d, suffered from, a severe attack of 
forgetfulness in the second act, and abandoned all idea of 
pitch. The new comer, Lola Beeth, proved to be a very 
unsatisfactory #/sa. She was strangely nervous for such 
a veteran singer. She has sung this réle for the past 
decade in Germany and Austria, and her persistent 
tremolo was very annoying. Her voice is light, rather 
colorless, fairly true, and badly placed. Her phrasing is 
choppy and a legato passage she cannot sing. She isa 
robust, handsome woman, who was very much em- 
barrassed in her acting. It is said that she learned the 
Italian of her réle in five days, yet ten years’ experience 
has not taught her an adequate conception of the part of 
Elsa. She made no impression. 

Faust will be sung next Monday night by Nordica and 
the De Reszkés. On Wednesday night of next week we 
are promised La Navarraise, with Calvé, preceded by 
Orfeo, with Brema. Thursday evening Tannhduser will 
be given, with Beeth, Nordica, Wallnoefer and others. 
The bill for this week may be found elsewhere. Next 
Sunday evening the soloists at the popular concerts will 
be Lola Beeth, Olitska, Cremonini, Plangon and Marsick. 

Second Popular Concert. 

The program of the second popular concert last Sunday 

night in the Opera was this : 


Masch, Tannh&uset, ...45 000060 cccesseccevcceverseree Wagner 
OCvartares Welling Tahsie nas oscécsic che cnckenctseeinessens Rossini 
- Violin Concerto (first)..... Pins ankddint Celine wibatns s Max Bruch 
Mons. Rivarde. 

Prologue from Pagliacct..........ssscseseconseeeeee Leoncavallo 


Sig. Ancona. 
Emer’s Farewell to Cucullain............++eeeeeerees 
Battle Hymn (old Irish melodies).............++++0+- 
(Specially orchestrated by C, Villiers Stanford for Mile. Brema:) 


Mlle. Marie Brema. 
RE TEE SE a vg cde d aus ncgen bandceasaesde shade Massenet 


MEE SUE vndn ocatacccthabdcs ceswechscancewies Rubinstein 


Mons. Rivarde. 
Ich Grolle Nicht.... 
Widmung........... 


Mile. Marie Brema. 
Second Rhapaody... i... ccsisccve Soci cs ster cevececee cheeks Liszt 
Accompanist, Mr. Amhurst Webber. 

The audience was not as large as at the first concert, yet 
the program was quite as interesting. Rivarde played the 
G minor Bruch concerto, the slow movement especially 
well. He lacks on the side of breadth, but his tone is ex- 
quisitely musical. Sarasate he gave for an encore. 
Spanish dances and the Wieniawski number were very 
well delivered. He made a hit. Ancona’s singing of 
the Pagliacci excerpt is one of the best things he does. 
He was in good voice and sang intune. Marie Brema’s 
Irish songs were well done. The first, a wailing farewell, 
full of the ‘‘ keening ”’ spirit of the Celt, the second a battle 
hymn, which she sang with fervor and audacity. One 
could fancy this being sung on St. Patrick’s day to an 
audience of Fenians wild over the bellicose measures. 
Canada would be overrun in four and twenty hours ! 
The Schumann songs were given with intense musical 
feeling. Mr, Seidl conducted. 





Helene Hastreiter Will Sing.—Mme. Helene Hastrei- 
ter will sing the alto part in The Messiah at Carnegie Hall 
on January 7, with the Harlem Oratorio Society. 

Brahms’ Mathematics and Idealism.—Let no one say 
hereafter that Brahms is abused by those unbelievers who 
compare his music to mathematics. Here is a distin- 
guished Boston critic, an ardent champion of Brahms, who, 
on the occasion of a recent Paperewski recital, gave vent 
to his enthusiasm in the following rapturous terms in 
speaking of Brahms’ Variations on a Handel theme : 

As in the higher mathematics, when you have a progres- 
sion in series, by introducing the term of the square root 
of minus one you obtain, beside your real series, a corre- 
sponding ‘* ideal series,” so in this form of theme with 
variations, when you introduce the higher psychic and 
imaginative element as a factor, you obtain beside your 
actual series of variations (contrapuntal or otherwise) on an 
actual theme an ideal series of psychical variations on the 
mood, the mental condition in which you start out.—Zven- 
ing Post. 


ENUINE Guarnerius violin for sale. May be viewed 


any morning between 9 and 1i, No. 80 Lexington 





Lillian Blauvelt scored a success of the most brill- 
iant and universally acknowledged character in Hindel’s 
Allegro ed il Penseroso at the New York Oratorio 
Society’s concerts on November 22 and 23.. Unqualified 
praise has been bestowed from all sides upon her beauti- 
ful and finished work, particularly in the florid Sweet 
Bird aria, where she stood with such success the com- 
parison of popular association with Melba. The following 
are from among several New York press notices on this 
work; 

Miss Blauvelt’s music, most difficult of execution, was charmingly 
treated.—New York Herald 
Miss Blauvelt in the aria with flute obligato had hardly the force 
and authority of Melba, but she sang it with a grace. freshness and 
sweetness of vocal quality and a finish of style wholly artistic and 
charming.— Reginald de Koven, New York World. 
Miss Blauvelt sang delightfully all the evening with pure voice 
and lovely taste and intelligence —New York Tribune. 
Miss Blauveit distinguished herself. If she came from Europe 
with her voice and technique instead of from New York we would 
hear little of your Van Zandts, Sandersons and other coloratura 
singers.—/James Huneker, Morning Advertiser. 


Otto Lohse, the co-conductor of the Damrosch Ger- 
man Opera forces, has made himself exceedingly popular 
in the West, where in Chicago and Cincinnati he has 
directed numerous performances with immense success. 
Herr Lohse may now be looked to as one of our most 
skillful and reliable Wagner conductors, and the verdict 
of leading Western journals is in all cases unexception- 
ably flattering to him, while the tone of welcome is 
everywhere cordial. Herr Lohse, who has also gained 
some laurels as a composer, is still a very young man, so 
that a brilliant future is doubtless in store for him, by 
which the musical community may also hope to gain 
largely. He isa valuable addition to our list of orchestral 
conductors. 


Grace Haskell, the young soprano recently returned 
from Europe, has resumed her vocal studies and will 
shortly be heard in New York in a number of important 
concerts, Several offers have been made her for church 
positions, but she has not yet decided whether or not 
she will enter upon church work. She will, however, fill 
concert engagements, and is in fresh and brilliant form. 


Ondricek, whose position as a violin virtuoso is now 
unalterably assured here, has been having some interest- 
ing chats with the newspapers and has a fund of anec- 
dote to tell in the matter of his personal experiences 
with the greatest European musicians, among them 
Brahms, Raff, Von Biilow, Liszt, Rubinstein, Dvorak, 
Tschaikowsky, Goldmark, Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski. 
Where Ondricek has not been associated with them in a 
performance, playing either with them or under their 
baton, he has known them intimately in social life and 
has reaped many episodes of humor as well as of artistic 
interest in thé intercourse. Beside Ondricek’s precious 
Guarnerius violin lies his mascot always, a rusty screw 
taken from the coffin of Paganini. Ondricek speaks an 
an amusing English and describes comically how he was 
dragged into a waltz by a Turkish pasha, how in a small 
town in Bohemia the emissaries of the fire department 





avenue, New York, 


were set on his trail because the account that he “ played 











with a great deal of fire” had been literally digested in 
advance, and just how much the Sultan of Turkey likes 
music. The papers report Ondricek at great length and 
find a good deal of fun in doing it. 


H. Evan Williams, who will sing one of the tenor 
parts in Chadwick's Lily Nymph December 7, has been 
engaged to sing in Springfield December toand in Mon- 
treal December 12, in which latter place he will sing 
Gallia and Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise. It is ex- 
pected that he will sing in one of the numerous Messiah 
performances about the latter part of December or 


January. 


The Apollo Sixteen, composed of New York’s lead- 
ing male singers, under the direction of Wm. R. Chap- 
man, intends to make a tour through a number of 
Western cities in the spring. Negotiations with a num- 
ber of the best Western singing societies are now pending. 


Charlotte Maconda is preparing to enter the oratorio 
field. She will sing The Messiah in Washington early in 
December, and in February The Creation in Montreal. 
She sang last week in Philadelphia and made an immense 
hit. She has had a number of offers to sing in opera, 
but wili be heard in concerts only for the present, in 
which she is having such emphatic success. 


Katherine Bloodgood, whose rich, warm contralto 
is so widely admired, has booked quite a number of im- 
portant concerts in December and January. Among 
them are the Handel and Haydn of Boston, Buffalo 
Festival Association, Elmira Star Course and Pittsburgh 
Elijah performances. Mrs, Bloodgood is rapidly gaining 
an artistic reputation. 


Flavie Van den Hende, the talented and popular 
‘cellist, was born in Belgium, the birthplace also of 
Musin, Thomson and Ysaye. In her seventeenth year 
she played in the orchestral concerts of the Theatre de la 
Monnaie in Brussels. After a few successful tournées in 
Belgium, France and Holland she came to the United 
States, and appeared in some_of our most important 
concerts — Seidl, Damrosch, Arion, Liederkranz and 
others—with great success. Mme. Van den Hende is the 
‘cellist of the New York Ladies’ Trio. 


Mme. Selma Koert-Kronold returned from Europe 
last week after a sojourn of two months, during which she 
appeared in Hamburg, Prague and Frankfort, From the 
latter city she received a fine offer to sign a contract for 
three years. She could not accept it however, as she had 
already signed a contract with Gustav Hinrichs to sing 
in his opera company this coming winter. Mme. Kron- 
old will be the first dramatic singer of the Philadelphia 
Opera Company appearing in such réles as Aida, Valen- 
tine, Gioconda, Carmen, &c. 


The Wallfahrt nach Keviaar, one of Humper- 
dinck’s latest compositions, will be sung by the Brooklyn 
Sangerbund December 9, under the direction of that 
very able musician and conductor Mr. Louis Kaemmer- 
rich, 
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PURCHASE. 


asnipemanias 
HE Musical News, published at Carnegie Music 
Hail, and issued by the Musical News Publishing 
Company, has been purchased by THE MUSICAL 
CourRIER, and incorporated in this publication. For 
particulars see music editorial page 16. 








CAREFUL study of trade movements will re- 
veal to the intelligent observer that the Mason 
& Hamlin Company has made enormous strides and 
great combinations in Anno Domini 1895. The effect 
of this will be felt in 1896. We fully believe that 
more than 2,500 Mason & Hamlin pianos will be pro- 
duced next year. We are even willing to predict 
this. 
oF 
EALERS visiting the city should take a run up to 
the Estey piano factory on the Southern Boule- 
vard and look at the new Estey uprights. There is 
no gingerbread about these cases, and the expanse of 
surface on the sides and the front panels givesa 
gteat chance for the display of fancy and figured 
veneers. It makes the cases appear chaste and re- 
fined and artistic and distinguished. There is some 


style to it all. 
Saad 


Y L. T., Oberlin, Ohio, wishes to know whether 

. the Harvard piano is a legitimate piano, and 
and also desires to have the reply published in these 
columns. The Harvard piano is made in the factory 
of the Harvard Piano Company, Cambridgeport, 
Mass. It is alegitimate piano; it is all right, and 
the John Church Company, of Cincinnati, who are 
the factors, can answer all further questions pertain- 
ing to this instrument. 


o 


T will appear on summing up that this will be the 
most brilliant year in the history of Mr. Thos. F. 
Scanian, the Boston piano manufacturer. In factory, 
in warehouse, in combination and in speculation he 
has come out of all in a manner to evoke general ad- 
miration for his skill as manufacturer, merchant and 
financeer. There are not many Scanlans in the piano 
trade; we would have a greater trade if there were. 
But we might have fewer trade papers. 


or 


66 EEPLE, Teeple, what's that you are saying 

about Teeple?” some one asked at the Union 
Square Hotel the other day. ‘‘Oh, I was just telling 
my friend here what kind of a man this Teeple, of the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company was.” ‘‘ What did 
you say?” ‘‘ Why, I told him he was a piano and organ 


all-around man of prime quality; one of the few really 
invaluable, substantial, trustworthy and worthy men 
to be found in this whole business. He has judgment; 
he has experience and knowledge ; he has character ; 
he has ambition ; he is loyal and he is admired by 
everyone who has ever had any dealings with h 
Correct, absolutely correct, 


HE Russell Piano Company, of Chicago, writes to 
this office in the following vein : 

Several newspapers announced the destruction of the 
Russell Piano Company in the Canal street fire, We were 
not ‘in it,” however, being well settled in our new fac- 
tory, 249 and 251 South Jefferson street, when the fire 
fiend lit on our old home. 

This is good news, but it was generally known in 
the trade that the Russell Piano Company’s aeminey 
had not been destroyed. 


NDER the auspices of E. A. Potter the Chicago 
house known as Lyon, Potter & Co. has assumed 
that commanding and influential position which was 
demanded by the circumstances and conditions. It 
is a firm whose power now radiates in all directions 
in the West, and its trade,its local prestige and its 
entourage make it one of the leading retail and job- 
bing piano houses of the country. How quickly, af- 
ter all, did Mr. Potter do his work, particularly when 
we consider the epoch in which he was destined 
to do it! 
as 
T was in the beginning of the year that the Briggs 
Piano Company, of Boston, decided upon a quicker 
development of the Briggs piano in tonal quality and 
intouch. The case work, the case styles and so forth 
were in conformity with modernity; the tone was 
powerful, penetrating in the treble and yet not ex- 
actly throughout the scale of that degree of musical 
intensity which the Briggs house desired, although 
the trade at large was perfectly pleased. See and 
try the Briggs of this day. The work done in de- 
veloping the inherent qualities that were embodied in 
the piano is shown in the character of the instru- 
ment, which is beyond any previous pianos made by 
this old house. The whole scale throughout is music- 
ally impressive, appealing to musicians, players or 
singers, and to the former the touch is inviting and 
attractive. It shows what can be done when piano 
manufacturers know what they want and know how 
to get it. 
on 
OMEHOW or other—we do not understand how or 
why—this paper has always been identified as a 
particular advocate of the Emerson piano. The fact 
is, we could not help or avoid it. There was always 
such an amount of genuine honesty in the character 
and quality of the Emerson piano as related to the 
price charged for it that we never could refrain from 
admiring the concern that was able to give the public 
such commendable instruments without “sticking” a 
fancy price on them. Then (we think it was in 1885) 
when the Style 14 Emerson piano was introduced we 
became to a certain extent enthusiasts on the subject, 
and we pushed it for all it was worth (a good thing 
should always be pushed along), and we are modest 
when we say we did it well, but we never could have 
done it if the piano had not backed us up, and we, on 
the other hand, gained in reputation as experts, for 
what we claimed for it the piano fulfilled. 

Now the Emerson Company is out, after ten years, 
with another beauty in tone and touch, and that is 
the Style 8%, and we wish to put it down, black on 
white, that this Style 8% will be taken by the trade 
in greater quantities than the Style 14, which sold by 


"| the thousands. It is one of the best things a dealer 





in the piano line can get hold of. 





SN’T it surprising to note how rapidly the Merrill 
piano became a recognized factor? Well, after 
all, the piano had the intrinsic value from the very 
start. The scales were originally correct and more 
than of the average scientific value ; and Mr. Merrill 
was determined to develop them and get all their re- 
sources into play. Musicians could not help praising 
the instruments at every occasion, and their repu- 
tation was a matter of comparatively little time. 

All it now needs to create a still greater demand 
for Merrill pianos is greater business at large. The 
moment that trade reaches proper proportions, the 
moment commertcial activity is resumed, there will be 
such a demand for these pianos as to compel Mr. 


Merrill to enlarge his factory and his general scope, ; 


He will find the Merrill a standard attraction. 


= 


N discussing piano matters the other day a piano 
man asked : ‘‘Suppose Lyon & Healy were to go 
into piano manufacturing and give up all their pres- 
ent pianos, what then?” We do not believe that the 
house will go into piano manufacturing just now; but 
that is not answering the question. If so, then Fisch- 
ers would open their own house in Chicago ; Jewett 
would get a new representation quickly; Blasius 
would open their house, sure. Hazelton would get an 
opening, but Knabes would not. There would be no 
use for Knabes to open a Chicago house and nobody 
at present would care to handle the Knabe. The 
only things that sell the Knabe in Chicago are the 
reputation, the influence, the tone and the name of 
Lyon & Healy. There can be no Knabe in Chicago 
without Lyon & Healy, and we suppose that the 
Lyon & Healy corporation knows this better than we 
do. There are too many intelligent men in that 
house to let a situation so demonstrative in its actual- 
ity pass by without reflecting upon it. 


ad 


R. GEORGE W. TEWKSBURY, of the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company, returned from Europe 
via Naples, Algiers and Gibraltar on the Saale last 
Saturday, in the very best of health. Early this week 
he left for Chicago. How great must be the incentive 
for culture when an educated man is impelled to 
abandon his pecuniary possibilities to seek abroad 
those means of mental development in Art and Liter- 
ature that are now at the command of Mr. Tewks- 
bury! In the midst of a most active life devoted for 
a dozen years to the advancement of the product and 
affairs of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, Mr. 
Tewksbury was constantly looking forward toward 
those days that have for several years past been at 
his disposal for the pursuit of his ambition. 

Is there another case similar to this in our whole 
music trade, a reversion from command of a large in- 
dustry to the life of a retired student in Paris, Rome, 
Geneva and other European cities, where the neces- 
sary environment for culture can be found ? 

Mr. Tewksbury was most fortunate in his alliance 
with Mr. H. D. Cable, to whom he has been in the 
habit of intrusting all of his interests. In fact, 
what Mr. Tewksbury has accomplished could only 
have been done through such a co-operation as exists 
between him and his distinguished associate. Mr. 
Tewksbury will return to Europe early next year. 
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IS IT “STRICTLY HIGH GRADE?” 





UT in the divorce breeding section of the West, 
the happy land of South Dakota, where the tor- 
nado vies with the absconding state treasurer in 
raising taxes, a stencil discussion is in progress be- 
tween two piano firms. Jno. McArthur & Son 
started the baseball a-rolling by pitching this curve in 
the Aberdeen ews : 





—— 


g100 REWARD. 





The above amount can be saved 
by buying a piano from us. 

How ? 
, Come and’ see us and we'll tell 
you how it’s done. 

Every instrument strictly high 
¢ grade and of world wide reputation. 
) We handle no Stenci/ed goods. If 
$ you don’t exactly understand the 
latter statement call and we can , 
¢ give you some pointers which may 
save you much annoyance in the { 
future. 


Jno. McArthur & Son. 











The ball was caught on the foul line by the other 
firm, Mr. P. T. Burns; who asks for judgment with 
the following write up: 


“STENCIL” PIANOS. 


A Dealer Takes Occasion to Explain the Meaning 
of the Term. 


Being the oldest music dealer in this part of the State and hav- 
ing noticed in the Vews a somewhat peculiar reference to “ sten- 
cil” pianos, I want to tell the public what I know about such 
goods, In the first place a “stencil” piano is an instrument 
made by a regular manufacturer, but branded with the name of 
another dealer. It may be and probably is justas good as any 
other product of the factory, but the fact that another name is 
put upon it causes it to be known tothe trade as “ stencil ” goods. 
Ihave two of these instruments in stock, known as Camp & Co. 
pianos. They came into my hand after the Garfield smash up. 
I took charge of them at the urgent request of the owners, who 
wished the goods removed from where they were and also wished 
to have nothing more to do in a business way with Mr. Garfield 
or any of his connections or backers. I also noticed that the 
Bush & Gerts piano is advertised as a very fine instrument. It is 
not necessary to dispute this claim, but it should be remembered 
in this connection that the Camp & Co. “stencil” pianos are 
manufactured by the Bush & Gerts Company and are probably 
just as good as any other instruments turned out by this firm 
since Messrs. Camp & Co. have the name “‘stenciled” on these 
goods for the purpose of aiding them in selling their organs and 
helping them meet a certain grade of competition. So much for 
the “stencil” bugaboo. It is a tough case when the parent 
denies the child. P. T. Burns. 

This is indeed very well put. There is no feeling 
displayed by Mr. Burns; he does not abuse, but gives 
facts as best he knows them. 

Not satisfied with this, Messrs. J. McArthur & Son 
get the following telegram from the Bush & Gerts 
Piano Company published : 

Received at Aberdeen, S. Dak., 5:55 P. M. 
November 20, 1895. | 
Dated Chicago, Iil., 20th. 
To John McArthur & Son. 


Every Bush & Gerts piano is genuine and is 
the only piano warranted by this Company. 
Have no existing contract for any stenciled 
goods. The Bush & Gerts is strictly high grade, 
everything of the first quality and no stencil. 


BUSH & GERTS PIANO COMPANY. 


Let Us See. 

We have all along maintained that the Bush & 
Gerts piano was genuine, but that the other pianos 
made by that house were stencil rot. The firm at 
last indorses THE MusicaL CouRIER program. It says 
the same thing, only in different verbiage. It says 
that its Bush & Gerts piano is the only one warranted 
by thecompany, which, in other words, means that 
the thousands of stencil rot pianos made for years 
past in that factory are not looked upon as worthy of 
a warranty. 

That isright, gentlemen. If only all other stencilers 
would come out as honestly as you do and boldly pro- 
claim that the stuff they produce is not fit fora war- 
tanty! For it is not fit. 





There is a great prospect for the Bush & Gerts house 
if it will only stand on this platform of candidly pro- 


claiming that the only piano it has made worth any- 
thing in the estimation of the makersis the Bush & 
Gerts, and that all the other stencil rot is rot indeed. 
These $80, $90 and $100 boxes are rotten, and Bush & 
Gerts virtually say so. As compared with most sten- 
cilers this house is honest, for the whole New York 
gang warrants its nasty boxes for from five to ten 
years, and the warranty is not worth the cheap paper 
it is printed on. When the time becomes ripe for a 
thorough exposure of this whole nest of New York 
stencil frauds, who have done more to demoralize the 
piano trade of the Union than all other vicious forces 
in it—when that time comes a story will be told that 
will produce such surprise and indignation as will 
sweep the crowd out of existence. 

Bush & Gerts, according to the above telegram, 
announce their retirement from the stencil business. 
Whether this is merely a commercial rusé for a par- 
ticular or special reason embodied in a telegram to a 
dealer or is the truth we are unable to state. If the 
concern is not out of the stencil business it has now 
no further excuse to remain init, but in it or out Bush 
& Gerts should never claim that theif pianos are 
‘*strictly high grade,” for such a statement is absurd, 
is ridiculous. The Bush & Gerts genuine piano is a 
good piano for the money, but the money asked for 
it is not such a sum as is demanded for a ‘‘strictly 
high grade” piano. There are only a few very 
“strictly high grade” pianos made. Bush & Gerts 
kill the goose that is now prepared to lay the golden 
eggs when the breeding season sets in by establish- 
ing a claim for “strictly high grade,” for the dealers 
will get scared and keep away from the firm if they 
suspect that Bush & Gerts are going to ask a ‘‘strictly 
high grade” price. Come off! That is not good 
business judgment. Tell the truth about the piano, 
and that is all that is needed to sell it. 





CHEAPER PIANOS. 





HERE is a rumor in the trade to the effect. that 
one of the oldest and largest piano concerns in 
this town has gone into the low grade line of manu- 
facture, of course stenciling at the same time, for the 
house cannot put its name on a $100 piano. Thus far 
no legal tribunal has ever made it a crime to stencil, 
and it may be perfectly proper for some houses to 
stencil. We have never judged it from that point of 
view. We have always treated the stencil question 
primarily as it affected the general piano interests ; 
next in its relations to fraud among unscrupulous deal- 
ers, and then from the sociological-industrial point 
of view as an ethical question. We have been very 
careful to keep the stencil of the manufacturer and 
that of the dealer separated as much as it could pos- 
sibly be done. The individual, singled out, discussed 
stencil piano has nearly always been our object of 
attack, and then only in defense of the trade. 

Of course, if this New York house is to make or is 
making a cheap piano, it cannot put its name upon 
the fall board of those instruments, for the public 
could not be made to understand the difference be- 
tween its present piano and the usual $100 piano as 
this firm would make it. The public never knows 
differences in pianos; it is the salesman and the 
dealer and the musician who make these distinctions 
clear to the public, very often with the aid of the 
music and music trade paper. The firm would there- 
fore be compelled to stencil or to organize an imperio 
in imperium, a firm in or out of itself to make this 
cheap piano, or it would have to give up its old piano, 
which is out of the question. 

Never yet has an old-established firm succeeded in 
making in one factory, under one management or 
firm name, a lower grade piano without irreparably 
injuring its standard grade—no matter what that 
grade may have been. Oh, yes, a higher grade can 
be made; advancing is not inimical; but not a lower 
grade. Moreover, for any large New York piano 
concern now to take up a low grade piano and make 
it in its factory, and sell it as part of its regular out- 
put, but as a lower grade, would be an acknowledg- 
ment that its higher grade had lost its prestige ; that 
the factory, to make it pay, required occupancy and 
occupation ; that the struggle with its own grade was 
useless, and had to be abandoned by subdividing the 
work, the capital, the energy and the credit, and 
furthermore that New York was beaten already, and 
that outside of its few leaders it must of necessity 
become the headquarters of the low grade pianos 
permanently as it now is temporarily. 


truth whatsoever in this rumor. If it is a rumor it 
will evaporate as ramors do; but if it is a fact, thea 
this argument we make holds good. There are some 
houses in this town of New York whose prospects are 
not particularly flattering. Their retrogression is 
due to the causes constantly alluded to by us, among 
them being lack of discernment of active conditions ; 
a belittling of Boston and Western competition ; an 
unwholesome affectation of civic superiority; trade 
lassitude manifesting itself chiefly in an incompre- 
hensible refusal to organize on modern business 
principles ; an inordinate vanity regarding the value 
of the trade mark or name regardless of the question 
of quality or type of style and the advancement along 
the whole line while they remained stationary. 

Now, if any of these firms are about tc make a 
cheaper grade of piano it means that their cause, so 
far as their former position is concerned, is hopeless 
in their own estimation, which would, to a great ex- 
tent, signify the acceptation of one of the planks of 
THE MusicaL Courier platform made up since the 
panic. 

It does not require a combination of Aristotle and 
Shakespeare to foresee the inevitable, especially when 
it has already made itself perceptible to our intelli- 
getice. 








CHICKERINC. 

nines 

ESPITE the fact that the piano trade of 1895 will 

not be characterized by any particular brilliancy, 

it will be found that the record of Chickering & Sons 
for the year is remarkable, 

In the first place the Augean stables have been 
cleaned out completely, and allthe ‘‘dead horses.” are 
disposed of. The accumulation of forty to fifty years 
of old, non-salable, non-rentable, old style square and 
grand and also upright pianos reached an aggregate 
of pianos amounting in New York and at the factory 
in Boston to hundreds upon hundreds of instruments, 
nearly a!l dead stock. This was the most difficult of 
ali problems Mr, Foster had to face in his great 
scheme of reorganization—a scheme, by the way, the 
full extent of which will soon be realized by the piano 
trade. 

What was to be done with this mass of instru- 
ments? Mr. Foster decided to turn them into “live” 
assets. Systematically he went to work, and had 
them all repaired and imbued with the necessary 
qualities to turn them into money, and at the same 
time give the purchasers sound, solid, warranted 
Chickering pianos of a value relative to the price 
paid, This was a tremendous undertaking; it re- 
quired more than a year to approach its culmi- 
nation, and it is only now that it can be said that the 
old stock, considered formerly as useless, has been 
disposed of, and the money turned into proper chan- 
nels for the business purposes of the establishment. 

The next step taken by Mr. Foster was the reor- 
ganization of the factory itself. This was accom- 
plished pending the above work, so that now, with the 
completion of the disposal of the old stock formerly 
considered as dead, the factory is also in a superb 
condition in all departments. The effect of this has 
been so stimulating to the discipline and esprit de 
corps at the factory that the new Chickering pianos 
produced under Mr. Foster's régime, with the aid of 
Mr. Geo. H. Chickering, are unquestionably the most 
marvelous artistic products the Chickering house has 
ever up to date offered to the world of music. 

The Chickering grands and uprights of the present 
day are the culmination of all the knowledge, ex- 
perience and expert judgment of the house, amplified 
by a desire and ambition that have not before existed 
to such adegree. Mr. Foster has demonstrated how 
much can be done under definite, fixed rules of com- 
merce, industry and finance by the application of the 
laws that generally prevail in this era, but he has 
also demonstrated that these laws can be applied to 
this special piano industry to its advantage ; that is 
the greatest lesson Mr. Foster hastaught to the piano 
trade. 











ROM anumber of Western dealers who have been 

Eastin recent days comes the information. that 
the Story & Clark piano may be put:down as the 
greatest success in recent piano making ventures. 
This is just as was generally expected. There was.no 
doubt as to the outcome of the plans of Story & Clark 
as soon as they had definitely decided upon entering 
the line of piano manufacture, and their instruments 
ate going. to be in demand without. any abatement. 








This may be a hypothetical case; there may be no 


They will havea hard time filling their orders in 1896, 
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N another column of this issue will be found a 
descriptive article, with cuts, of the Autoharp 
cabinet, a compact, handsome receptacle for Auto- 
harp trimmings and music which should be in every 


retail mtisic store. 
oK 


NE of the best known of the Chicago piano men 
0 of the younger generation has probably con- 
cluded an arrangement to transfer his services from 
the West to the East, making the change about Janu- 
ary 1. The young man we refer to is in our estima- 
tion one of the most valuable general advisers a piano 
manufacturer can get hold of. 

oT 
R. “NATE” M. CROSBY, traveling for the 
M Bradbury and the Webster piano industries, 
has returned from an exceedingly successful West- 
ern trip, and can now be found at headquarters 
774, 776, 778, 780, 782 Fulton street, Brooklyn. Mr. 
Crosby is one of the men Mr. F. G. Smith, Sr., and 
Mr. F. G. Smith, Jr., bank on, and he is one of the 
best posted traveling men in the trade to-day. 
or 
O piano manufacturing concern in New York city 
enters the month of December with a better 
chance of closing a-brilliant year by a brilliant last 
month than Ludwig & Co. For a long time we have 
been called upon to comment on the success of the 
Ludwig piano, not only as a selling commodity, but 
as a musical instrument, and the orders now on the 
books that are to be filled before January 1, 1896, bear 
us out in our opinion. 
os 
HERE are some families of ‘‘the old school” in 
New York city who, when the subject of pianos 
comes up, think as naturally of the word “‘ Hazelton” 
as they would of the word ‘‘ Tiffany” should jewelry 
or silverware be spoken of. They buy Hazelton 
pianos for Christmas and New Year's presents, and 
they are beginning already, knowing that even from 
so varied a stock as is now to be seen in the Hazelton 
warerooms on University place there is always some 
particular design that will attract their individual at- 
tention. 
oF 
RUMOR has gained circulation that Mr. Robt. 
M. Webb, the piano supply man, would discon- 
tinue his business on January 1. 

The rumor is without a particle of foundation, as 
Mr. Webb states that he is better than ever prepared 
to supply the trade with his special goods. His ar- 
rangements for the future are thoroughly planned 
and will be carried out. The withdrawal of Mr. Hill, 
Mr. Webb's special partner, on January 1 probably 
gave some credence totherumor. Mr. Hill is with- 
drawing at the expiration of the partnership agree- 
ment and at the volition of Mr. Webb. 

o~ 
Common Sense. ) 
Business Acumen. | 
Judgment of Human Nature. l 


Knowledge of the Situation. 
| E. S. Conway, 
f 


of the 


Keenness of Intellect. 


Mother wit. 
Appreciation of Citizenship. | W. W. Kimball Co. 


Love for His Country. | 
Domestic Devotion. 
Unlimited Zeal. | 


Enormous Physical Basis. 
on 


S it not rather mortifying for a music trade editor 
to reflect that while there is such a thing as an es- 
tablished, legitimate music trade press in this country, 
consisting of a half dozen publications always paying 
one hundred cents on the dollar, he, although claim- 
ing intelligence, must invariably become a bankrupt 
in a line of journalism which is known to be success- 
ful, and that, as a last resort in order to make a 
business trip of some slight extent, he must actually 
go about and beg from the piano manufacturers of 
New York a sum sufficient to pay his expenses, and 
keep his picayune office going until he can beg more 
in other cities? Isn't that mortifying? 

Imagine Mr. Fox, or Mr. Bill or Mr, Thoms or Mr. 
Abbott or Mr. Harger going the rounds of the piano 
trade and either one asking his friends: ‘‘ Look here, 
I want to make such and such a trip; I haven't got 
the money ; so and so have subscribed and each has 





given me so much toward it. I need the money to 
travel and keep my office in shape during my absence. 
Let me have a hundred. Won't you?”’ Imagine this! 
None of us can. 

And yet this music trade editor, a poor, forsaken, 
hardened and, to some degree, unsophisticated 
wreck of a journalist, really believes at this hour that 
he is once more a success. How often are successful 
men successes? 

: oR 


OW'’S the time ! 

Three weeks from to-day will be Christmas, 
The days are growing shorter, but there’s a long 
early evening to work in. Push it along for all 
it’s worth between now and the 25th—if it’s a good 
thing push it anyway, and if it’s not so good as it 
might be just shove and push too, and perhaps Santa 
Claus will be good to you after all. 


oT 


HE Decker Brothers pianos were played with 
great success at the rehearsals and concerts of 
the Louisville Quintet Club November 22 and 29, 
and at the concerts of the Apolio Club of St. Louis, 
of which Mr. Alfred G. Robyn is director. Mr. 
Charles Dieckmann, of the house, has turned his 
steps Eastward, and will before long be in New York, 
concluding one of the most successful trips he has 
ever made. November proved a very good month 
for Decker Brothers, both wholesale and retail trade 
having been excellent. Among the visitors to the 
firm the past week were Mr. Harry. Sanders, of San- 
ders & Stayman, Baltimore, and Mr. Cressy. of Cres- 
sy, Jones & Allen, Portland, Me. 





THE PIANO MAN AS A CITIZEN. 


—_——_>-—___—_- 


O afew men distinguished as piano makers, as 
merchants and as financiers have been given 
the honors that are allotted the distinguished citizen. 
A few have won not only international fame by their 
life work but the love and respect of their fellow men 
for those qualities of head and heart, the broad 
mindedness, public spiritedness and generosity, that 
mark the ideal citizen. 
The civic welcome accorded Mr. Rufus W. Blake, 


president of the Sterling Company, on his return | ©& 


from Europe, the spontaneity of the enthusiasm 
and the respect and affection evinced by the citizens 
of Derby, Conn., on that occasion, stamp him as one 
of the piano men whose prominence as a citizen is 
not less than his prominence as a manufacturer and 
man of affairs. We have received the papers con- 
taining an extended account of the welcome. The 
trade knows the details of the affair by this time. 
That account has been copied in other papers of an 
extended circulation in the music trade. 

The story of the crowds, the enthusiasm, the wel- 
coming music, the speeches, the collation is now the 
property of the trade and there is no use in dwelling 
further on the details. Rather let us look at the 
achievements of the man whose home coming was 
the occasion of such a spontaneous outburst of good 
fellowship, good will and respect. 

The Sterling pianos and organs have made the city 
of Derby famous on two continents. Rufus W. 
Blake’s ability and energy have made the Sterling 
pianos and organs what they are, and under his direc- 
tion their name has gained renown, both at home and 
abroad. 

In ten years’ time the Sterling Company has grown 
from a small institution to a great one ; in that time a 
great plant has been established, giving steady em- 
ployment to hundreds of men, sustaining families 
and becoming the chief industry of the town where 
it is located. The business has expanded rapidly, 
and the Sterling goods are known everywhere in the 
United States. A branch industry, the Huntington 
Piano Company, has been established across the 
river from Derby. Not content with these achieve- 
ments Mr. Blake has watched carefully the possibili- 
ties for distinction for his products in other lands, 
The Sterling organs have long been among the most 
prominent American instruments on the foreign mar- 
ket, and now the Sterling pianos are receiving the 
same consideration abroad they are receiving at home. 
The town of Derby has become known by the Sterling 
name. 

So much for his achievements as a man of affairs. 
Apart from this, Mr. Blake has special claims to the 
consideration of his fellow citizens, for the material 
and educational interests of Derby have always been 





close to his heart, He has been proud of the city, 
proud of its advantages, proud of its progress, and 
Derby has had no more faithful friend and advocate 
than he. 

He has worked with his associates in the business 
and the other prominent men of the town for 
the welfare of the community, He has loved them 
as his own people and has so considered them. 
And to all the projects undertaken and carried 
through, by which tle city of Derby and its citizens 
have been benefited, Rufus W. Blake has given the 
weight of his counsel, his experience, his civic pride, 
his energy and his wealth. 

Rufus W. Blake has proved himself something more 
than a distinguished manufacturer and busizess man ; 
he is a distinguished citizen. 


NEW CORPORATION. 
—s 
RRANGEMENTS are about closed to transform 
the recently established Mason & Hamlin branch 
at St. Louis into a corporation under the laws of the 
State of Missouri. Mr. Edward P. Mason is to be 
president, Mr. H. L. Mason vice-president, and Mr. 
Oscar A. Field secretary and treasurer. The official 
opening of the St. Louis establishment is set for Sat- 
urday evening, December 14. Mr. Field was in Bos- 
ton during the past week. 
The closer alliance between bright Eastern and 
Western piano and organ men for the purpose of meet- 
ing new trade conditions will bring about many 








changes in relations at present existing between firms. - 


The abandonment of the former conventional attitude, 
as is represented by the manufacturer on one side 
and the agent or dealer on the other, is becoming 
more perceptible every day, and this change will 
necessarily produce a greater concentration of inter- 
ests, with a larger field of operations for those whose 
energy and intelligence lead them into the new 
method, 

The Mason & Hamlin house has foreseen this, and 
is one of those firms destined to command an enor- 
mous influ-ence in future trade movements. 


Conover Hail, St. Paul. 
The Conover Music Company inaugurated a series of 
concerts at Conover Music last evening with one of 
ional If those that follow are up to the 
‘d, not only in the tastefulness of the am but 
in the character of the performance set last’ night, a series 
of musical feasts is in store for the lovers of harmony in 
this city. The program was long and varied, consisting of 
concerted pieces, vocal selections and selections for the 
piano, violin and ‘cello. The performers were local artists, 
well known in Twin City musical circles, with Mme. Anna 
Weiss, the pianist, as the central attraction. It was this 
artist's first appearance in this city, and Conover Hall was 
crowded to its utmost capacity. Not only was every seat 
taken, but camp stools were mustered into service, and a 
large number stood th: hout the performance. The au- 
ce was ve enthusiastic, and altogether the 
concert was a distinct success. 
The local artists who participated were Miss Mathilda 
Milch, Claude Madden, Fritz Schlacter, A. C. Madeira, 
Emil Straka, Mrs. S. V. Harris and Oscar Lienau. 


HE above is from the St. Paul Pioneer-Press 
of November 21. Mr. Fishel, who has charge of the 
Conover house at St. Paul, is making a fine record. 








—Glunt & Klingensmith, of Greensburg, Pa., are doing an excellent 
business with the A. B. Chase pianos and organs. 

—John Berts, a salesman for T. D. Giddings, Erie, Pa., is in deep 
trouble. He is charged with bigamy and Mr. Giddings had him 
arreste-1, charged with the embezzlement of upward of $100. 

—The Weaver Organ and Piano Company, of York, Pa., are re- 
ceiving orders from all parts of the world. One day last week they 
had an order for 18 from their agent at Algoa Bay, Africa, and a day 
later they shipped 40 organs to San Francisco. 
| hegpmipec vies many years’ experience and highest references 

in every respect is open for an engagement with a first-class 
house. “Manager,” THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
vo SALE CHEAP—Twenty-five shares of the capital stock of 
the McCammon Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y., par value $100, 
fully paid and non-assessable. Address“ A.”’ THE Musical Cou- 
RIER. 








THERE 
ARE 


Don’t think for a moment that 
there are only one or two makes of 


Piano Actions worthy of attention. 
Such an impression is fallacious 
Manufacturers have proven the 
reliability in workmanship, touch 
and durability of several makes of 
8 which can used with 
satisfaction in the highest grade in- 
struments. 
Roth & Engelhardt, of St. Johns- 
ville, N. Y., are making a splendid 
Action. Investigate their qualities 
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Hardman, Peck & Co. 


HERE are some firms that are studying to 
assist their agents in every possible way, and espe- 
cially in the matter of advertising. Hardman, Peck & Co. 
is one of these. Always a generous advertiser, using 
those means best calculated to bring the qualities of its 
pianos before a certain portion of the purchasing public, 
the firm is doing all in its power to make the advertising of 
its representatives equally effective. The words ‘ Hard- 
man Piano” have, as is well known, been displayed for 
years in a certain style of type, type that cannot be secured 
in the majority of newspaper or printing offices. Tofurther 
emphasize this and make the advertising of the name uni- 
form the country over, Hardman, Peck & Co. are supplying 
their dealers with cuts, plates and reproductions, These 
embrace a great variety of designs, and the dealer will be 
furnished with whatever he thinks will be of the greatest 
benefit to him. 

The general advertising of the firm is now being done on 
the most liberal lines, and one can scarcely look anywhere 
without the merits of the Hardman piano staring him in 
the face through the medium of printers’ ink. 

The firm is now getting ready a number of new styles 
that will have more than ordinarily attractive features. It 
has been the policy of the house to enlist the services of 
the most skillful designers not ordinarily connected with 
their factory when preparing new styles for the market, 
and this time the designs will show the skill of one of the 
best known men in this line in New York. 

These new styles will be illustrated in a new and very 
artistic catalogue, which will be ready for the trade after 
the new year. 





Brought a Good Price. 


BEHR BROTHERS piano was one of the at- 
tractive features at the fair held recently in Brooklyn 
in aid of ‘‘Marienheim,” and was the subject of a lively 
voting contest. The instrument brought into the fair’s 
coffers $676, and was won by Mr. Spies, a member of the 
well-known firm of Frederick Vietor & Achelis. 
This is just one instance of the good prices the Behr 
Brothers pianos bring. 





Good Words for Steck Pianos. 
WATERBURY, Conn., November 27, 1895. 
Geo, Steck & Co.: 
LEASE find my check inclosed for the piano se- 
lected for me by your representative, Mr. Turtle, and 
which arrived on Saturday. After much consideration and 
after examining the pianos of other leading manufacturers, 
I have come to the conclusion that the Steck piano is the 
best of all. It has a delightful action, the tone is very sym- 
pathetic and unusually refined in the highest sense, while 
the style and finish of the case and general workmanship 
are blameless. It is a magnificent instrument, and I am 
highly pleased with it and shall take much pleasure in rec- 
ommending it to my personal friends. 
Very truly yours, Joun F, Hayes, M. D. 





A Fine Vocalion. 


A Rapes is*now being constructed for the resi 
dence of Mr. Guy Phillips, of Yonkers, N. Y., a 
Vocalion that has some special features worthy of note. 
It is atwo manual instrument, having seventeen speaking 
stops and thirteen mechanical, and is in all respects one of 
the finest examples of the work of the Mason & Risch Vo- 
calion Company. The organ proper is built over a very 
elaborate Colonial mantel in Mr. Phillips’ residence, the 
keyboard being on the opposite side of the room, the action 
tubular pneumatic. A special feature apart from this is 
the development of the qualifying chambers into full 
length qualifying pipes, making it virtually a Vocalion pipe 
organ. This is not altogether a novelty, as a number of 
these instruments have been constructed recently. 





Ninety-One Fifth Avenue. 


ENRY CORN & SON, who have erected that 
magnificent building at 91 Fifth avenue, have pur- 
chased the adjoining building on the corner of Seventeenth 
street, now occupied by F. G. Smith for the Bradbury ware- 
room, and will in time put up an equally handsome building 
in place of the one now there. 

. Mr. Smith has a lease extending some five years yet, and 
just what his plans are regarding the wareroom has not 
been determined. Corn & Son are anxious to continue Mr. 
Smith as a tenant and have offered him a wareroom in the 
new building pending the erection of the building on the 
corner, which Mr. Smith may accept. 

The W. W. Kimball Company and the Chicago Cottage 
Organ Company, of Chicago, have eyes on 91 Fifth avenue, 
and so has the John Church Company, of Cincinnati. It 
will make one of the handsomest piano warerooms in the 





OBITUARY. 











Francis J, Hall. 


RANCIS J. HALL, an old-time dealer, died in 
Carthage, Me., recently, aged 55. He had been a 
paralytic for nine years. Mr. Hall was born in Walling- 
ford, Conn., and studied music. He moved West and 
entered the music trade as partner of A. L. Story, founder 
of the Story & Clark Organ Company. He was afterward 
engaged in the business in different places. Nine years 
ago he was stricken by paralysis, and the greater part of the 
fortune he had accumulated has been spent in seeking a 
cure. 


A. C. Chandler. 


A.C. Chandler, the Brockton (Mass,) music dealer, died 
at his home in that city November 19, of paralysis. He 
had been a citizen of Brockton for about twenty years, and 
was a well-known figure in trade and social circles of that 


city. 








Signs of the Times. 

HE large electric sign on the front of the 
Needham Piano and Organ Company's building, 
corner Fourteenth street and University place, flashes forth 
every four seconds these nights, attracting the attention of 
passers-by, whostop and admire its beauties. A good many 
remember the place, and call the next day for further in- 

formation regarding the Needham pianos and organs. 





New Enterprises and Changes. 

M. B. Randle, of Orangeburg, S. C., will remove his music 
business to Sumter, same State. 

Charles W. Hutchins, of Springfield, Mass., has secured patents 
for improvements in musical instruments, such as mandolins, 
guitars and banjos, and it is proposed to locate a factory in 
Springfield for the manufacture of mandolins and guitars 
containing these improvements. 

B. C. Farrand, of Port Huron, Mich., will open piano and 
organ salesrooms in connection with his other business. 

J. W. Pease’s Sons, of Columbus, Ga., are having a music room 
added to their warerooms for recital purposes. 

Clifford W. Chapman, of Ipswich, Mass., has added small 
goods to his business. 

It is proposed to establish an organ factory in Winona, Minn. 
The projectors of the scheme are looking for assistance from the 
town. 


E. A. Osborne, of Wellsville, N. Y., has leased larger quarters 
and will carry an increased stock. 








Harlan H. Hart has closed out his piano business in Erie, Pa., 
and will connect himself with a Boston piano house. 





R. F. Webster, of Waltham, Mass., has joined the traveling 
forces of the Oliver Ditson Company. 





business, and will remove to New York January 1. He will 


devote his attention to the manufacture of the meloharp. 








Why Mrs. Besson Took $500,000 
LonpDoN, November 29. 
RS. FONTANE BESSON, wife of a manufac- 
turer of musical instruments in this city, New York, 
Paris and St. Petersburg, who was arrested in Seville, 
Spain, in October and extradited to England, was arraigned 
here to-day upon the charge of having stolen from her hus 
band securities valued at £100,000. Her husband's counsel 
said that Mrs. Besson had eloped with a Spaniard, taking 
the securities with her, and that it was the intention of the 
eloping couple to go from Spain to America. Already, he 
asserted, Mrs. Besson had disposed of £30,000 worth of 
the stolen securities. 

Mrs. Besson’s lawyer stated that Mr. Besson had taken 
his wife’s name, and did not deny that the property was 
hers, but sought to manage and administer it because of 
the community of goods under the marriage contract, 
which was drawn according to the provisions of the French 
law. The case was adjourned, and Mrs. Besson was lib- 
erated under her own bonds of £5,000.—Sun. 


Geo. B. Shearer, the Oneonta, N. Y., dealer, is closing out his |” 


TRADE AS WE FIND IT. 


Newsy Squibs, Personal, Pertinent and Gen- 
eral, Picked Up by ‘‘The Musical 
Courier’”’ Reporters. 








HANKSGIVING undoubtedly completed what 

the rain the early part of last week began, and played 

havoc with retail trade. The closing week of November 

was not one of the best in the history of the trade, but the 

entire month furnished a good showing with certain houses, 

notably those selling high priced goods, and they at least 
ate the turkey with some proper degree of thankfulness. 

** # 

Reports from the manufacturers show that on the whole 
November was inferior to October in volume of business, 
and there are some who predict even a poorer showing for 
December. They complain that there is no steadiness to 
the demand and that the dealers themselves have no confi- 
dence in the immediate future. Others are busy now, 
have orders ahead to keep them busy until after the first 
of the year, and, while not looking for or wishing a boom, 
expect to do a steady business, with a gradual improve- 
ment until after the Presidential election, when it is ex- 
pected business will again take a forward movement and 


reach stable prosperity. 
**# 


There is great complaint of collections also, and some of 
the houses say November was the worst month they have 
experienced in years in this respect. 

** # 

There are prospects of a boom in mining stocks, a craze 
for speculation similar to that now affecting England. 
This, if it reaches the proportions that those well informed 
are confidently reckoning upon, may have a very pro- 
nounced effect upon the music trade this coming year. It 
has been the history of all these speculative crazes that the 
man with small resources is always the most eager specu- 
lator. The savings perhaps of years are invested, and, it 
may also be said, swallowed up in short order. 

There is no certainty that the common sense which the 
American people are supposed to have in abundance will 
be so blinded by the glitter of chance that the panic de- 
pleted little hoards will be entirely swept away by a wave 
of speculation, but the possibility is certainly one for con- 
sideration. There is nothing as yet to cause alarm, but 
the development of this craze, if it does develop, will be 
watched with intense interest by every piano manufacturer 
and dealer. ove 

Along with the holiday season comes the usual winter 
crop of rumors. . Mention has already been made of one, 
and it may now be stated that it is connected with Mr. 
C. G. Conn, the band instrument manufacturer of Elkhart, 
Ind., ex-Congressman and editor, whose recent visits to 
New York are known to be of a strictly business nature. 
Mr. Conn is looking for a location on Union square fora 
branch house, and rumor further credits him with an in- 
tention to purchase an established and well-known pub- 
lishing business. ios 
There are certain deals also pending which will undoubt- 
edly be consummated by the new year, and by which the 
prestige of the products of one of the leading houses in the 
trade, and the leading one of its line, will be greatly in- 
creased. Full particulars will be given at the proper time 
and in the columns of this paper. 

x 2 # 

Mr. Wm. E. Wheelock went to Willimantic, Conn., and 
Mr. A. M. Wright to his old home in Vermont to enjoy 
their Thanksgiving. Mr. Wright returned to New York 
on Sunday, and Mr. Wheelock is expected to return this 
week. ees 

Matters of importance called Mr. Peter Duffy, of the 
Schubert Piano Company, to Chicago this week. He left 
on Sunday, and will visit some other points before his 
return. nee 

Some of the makers of the fraud $75 boxes are making 
big claims, which are, however, not warranted by the con- 
dition of their factories. A visit to some of these will show 
that the fraud $75 box is finding a rocky road. It is near- 
ing its end, and the end will come when the cost is cheap- 
ened (as it must be because of the competition) to the 
point where the boxes will begin to fall to pieces as soon 





as unpacked. 
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STEINWAY-HEINE. 





HE New York Sun of November 28 published the 
following letter from William Steinway on the 
much discussed Heine fountain question : 
To the Editor of the Sun 


Sin—I have been trying to reconcile your opposition to the acceptance of the 
Heine fountain with the spirit of broad discrimination which ordinarily character- 
2es your journal in discussing questions involving the essentials of things. fin: 


this endeavor the more difficult because it of course must be prosecuted on the primary 
understanding that the Sun is not for a moment to be considered in the same simple 
vory with the cheap but amusing newspapers which illustrate themselves most 
susly when most formally and earnestly nativistic. 2 ; 
You put at the front of the objection that the Heine fountain is “ full cf the genius 
of Heine's home, and totally foreign to the genius of this country.” This criticism 
seems to imply that there is something in the tendency of the sculptor’s design, 
apart from its artistic quality, which is ill adapted to American standards of pro- 
priety and taste as distinguished from European. Frankly, what is this something 
exactly? Is it, perhaps, a certain freedom of treatment repugnant to sober, 
matronly conceptions ? Certainly it is in order for the familiar representatives of 
prudery te condemn the Heme fountain on that scors, as they condemn the Greek 
statues in the museums; but the Sun has not been accustomed to jom with Philis- 
tines of any kind, and least of all with this uliar variety. é 

Whatever may be the final ver. ict upon Prefeaccr Herter’s design from the strictly 
artistic point of view, and that is entirely a queue for the art critics, all who are 
re 


mnsible for the proffer of it to the Park S st ly resent impu- 












respecting its tendency. Any justified suggestion of coarseness or mere 
voluptuary dilettantism in the sculptors execution would be extremely painful to the 
ladies and gentlemen of our great German literary and musical societies who wish to 
do becoming honor to the noble genius of Heinrich Heine from motives of pure and 
refined appreciation and enthusiasm. The ard this design as a_ conscientious 
attempt to idealize the splendors of the world's most magnificent melody ports love 
poet, and romance poet. As such it receives a somewhat similar place in t ett judg 
ment and sympathies to that accorded the worthy creations reminiscent of Heine 
that the greatest composers of the age have given ur among their masterpieces. 





Surely it comes with poor grace to exclude from our parks a monument to Heine 
n the abrupt plea that he was not an American. Notwithstanding the complais- 
ancy always shown heretofore in the acceptance of ts to fore 


to 4 ‘Ss, it 
wil! undoubtedly be wise in future to submit to experts the designs for all such 
works, and, indeed, for ~ works of every kind, before giving them sites. 
But the American public will hardly adopt a rigid practice of refusing monumental 
honors to all non-American great men mericans will not prove tnemseives less 
lberal than the custodians of Westminster Abbey, who recently have cast aside the 
conservatism of centuries and admitted busts of distinguished American authors 
nto that great national Pantheon If a perfectiy creditabie statue of Thackeray, 
for example, should be proffered to this city, would the Park Commissioners decline 
t because Thackeray was an Englishman, or would they assign to it some un- 
suited site, like Paradise Park ? What would be the editorial attitude of the Sun 
in the suggested event 7 

I maintain that the present claim of the Heine committee for a site, and a 





site, is not an ordinary one, but an exceptionally deservi one. The Su 's remark 
that the Heine fountain, after having been rejected by the authorities of two Ger- 
man cities ‘“‘has been sent to New York out of determination to erect it some- 
where; but our public parks are not open for monuments of that kind,” is a 
grievous misapprehension of actualities he rejection of the fountain in Germany 
by the officials, although the people at large were enthusiastic in favor of it, was 


not occasioned in the shghtest measure by any considerations of disapproval on 
artistic grounds, but solely by circumstances of merciless political, aristocratic and 
race prejudice against Heine, surviving for forty years after the close of the un- 


paralleled tragedy of the “mattress grave." The fountain was not “sent to 
New York,"' any more than the Fmpress of Austrna’s fine statue of Heine was sent 
o Corfu. The German societies of New York, moved altogether by generous 


sensibility and ardor, made arrangements with Professor Herter, whose reputation 
as a sculptor is of a high order, for the execution of the design that he had already 
prepared with a view to the erection of a memorial to Heinz in Dusseldorf. No 
doubt was entertained by these societies that their proposed gift would be accept- 
able to the New York public, particularly acceptable 
Germany for reasons of mere narrowness 


It appears, however, that the Suwa really emas- 
culated Mr, Steinway’s vigorous communication by 
eliminating the following most vital closing of his 
letter ; 


The question of site can easily be adjusted 
Heine Committee applied for the spot now occupied by the flower bed at the Fifch 
avenue entrance to Central Park, it certainly has since manifested a disposition to 
be content with a less prominent place—anyone acceptable to the Park Commis- 
signers that may be adapted for a work of distinctively refined character. 

The unfavorable report of the National Sculpture iety was based only on pho- 
tagraphic views of the sculptor’s model. Our New York censors have not yet had 
opportunity to form a judgment of the merits of Professor Herter’s work from actual 
nepection of it. In view of this consideration and also of the very favorable 

pinions expressed by European art critics who have had that advantage, is it fair 
or reasonable to determine the case offhand? Should not the Park Board at least 
invite the Heine committee to submit a model of the fountain before coming to a defi- 
nite decision ? The German societies have this matter very much at heart, and I 
am sure they would be glad to meet any further proper requirements 
WILLIAM STEIXWAY 


The Sun's reply can have no value unless it is a 
teply to the complete letter of Mr. Steinway. In 
this particular instance it is rather astonishing, as 
the Sun has been posing in the capacity of a general 
press censor, and yet it has been guilty of a most 
aggravated offense in the Steinway case. This will 
never do. No paper can afford to place itself in such 


cause of the refusals in 


If it is true, as reported, that the 


an attitude, even with a man of less importance than- 


Mr. William Steinway. 





Musical Clocks. 

R. WM. F. HASSE, of 107 East Fourteenth 
street. has recently received from the man- 
ufacturers at Leipsic, Germany, some elegant designs in 
symphonium clocks. They are tastefully carved and fin- 
ished in oak, walnut and mahogany. The mechanism of 
the clock proper is of the finest French workmanship, while 
the musical or symphonium part of the clock is equal to the 

best that is used in these last named instruments, 
Mr. Hasse’s place is a veritable emporium for musical 
boxes, polyphones, symphoniums, &c., and these days 

business about the warerooms is lively. 








Braumuller Business. 


HE Braumuller factory is being rushed at the 
present to its full capacity to fill the orders that have 
come in with the last few weeks. There has been a re- 
markable increase of business, and the month of November 
proved itself a very good one. 

These orders are in part due to the new connections 
made by Mr. Braumuller on his recent trip, and in part to 
a slight revival in business the country over. The Brau- 
muller agents, among whom are to be found some of the 
most prominent houses in the country, have been ordering 
steadily, if not largely, up to the past month. Now, 
however, they appear to be anxious to sto¢k up. Each man 
wants his goods in a hurry at that. This increase in busi- 
ness cannot but be gratifying, as it demonstrates that the 
Braumuller piano is among the first instruments to be 
called for when there is an improvement in business. 

The agents are very enthusiastic over the new styles 
and the marked improvements that have been made in the 
instruments. They write strong letters of commendation 
to the firm, and each expresses himself as convinced of the 





merits of the piano, both as a musical instrument and a 
commercial product, 

The house is showing commendable enterprise in every 
way, not alone in making so good a piano, but in making 
them to such good advantage. The Braumuller has strik- 
ing features that will further command the attention of the 
trade. 





Lindeman Activity. 


OR seventy-five years the name Lindeman has 
been a familiar one in the world of musical instru- 
ments, and the Lindeman & Sons Piano Company is putting 
that fact before the public very forcibly these days. The 
first Lindeman piano was made in Dresden, and for fifteen 
years was a growing success.. The operations were trans- 
ferred to America, and for sixty years the house has been 
gathering reputation in this country. 

The company is doing some very effective advertising 
in the daily papers, and the fact above is kept prominently 
before the public. Likewise the development of the instru- 
ment to the present product, which is being received with 
favor everywhere. 

The Lindeman factory is one of the busy ones, and Mr. 
Norris is authority for the statement that the past month 
was 150 per cent. betterthan November of last year, This 
increase is due partly to the improved quality of the goods 
and to the energetic methods for their distribution ; and 
he confidently expects next year to be the banner one of 
the house. E 

Mr. J. A. Norris (not the J. A. Norris of Mason & Ham- 
lin fame) has been engaged by the company as traveling 
representative, and with Mr. L. W. P. Norris, the presi- 
dent of the company, will energetically push the interest of 
the Lindeman on theroad thecoming year. The retail trade 
of the house continues excellent, and the prospects are 
exceedingly bright for both it and the wholesale business. 





From One Factory. 

NE low grade piano concern in the Harlem 
0 district is now issuing the following stencil boxes, all 
of them below the rotten $100 grade: ‘ 

Saalfield. 
Stodard. 
F. G, Light.. 
Lohman. 
The Brainard stencil piano is also made in the same shop. 
When will piano men learn that there is no future in such 
an indiscriminate stencil racket ? 


The A€olian. 
R. W. B. TREMAINE, of the Aolian Company, 
when interviewed on the results of his recent West- 
ern trip said: ‘One great trouble I found, and in fact one 
we have encountered all along, is that dealers who may 
wish to push the AZolian scarcely know how to go about it. 
They all cry for assistance in being put on the right track. 

** This we have done so far as in our power. We have 
educated men here and then sent them out to help our 
agents. We will continue doing this, but unfortunately 
we cannot look after the whole country at once. 

‘* When once a dealer sees how he can push the ASolian, 
he does so, but it is necessary that he should cater to a cer- 
tain class of trade, and he must be thoroughly in touch 
with that class before he can achieve any great results. 

“Our advertising has set the public inquiring as to the 
merits and capabilities of the instrument, and the dealer 
must give the olian proper surroundings and be able to 
demonstrate its qualities by frequent recitals, or he will fail 
to attain his object. 

** Each dealer has to overcome the same ignorance of the 
instrument that we have had to in New York. We first had 
to get that part of the public that could appreciate an 
£olian to come and see them, and then we had to convince 
them that the instrument was as we represented it in our 
advertising. As we have done, so must the dealer do. We 
are willing and anxious to assist him in every way possible, 
and our efforts in this direction in the future will necessarily 
be more extended than they have been in the past.” ; 

In this lies the strength of the instrument to the dealer. 
He can count on making his sales to a discriminating class 
of people, in fact a wealthy class. Once the music loving 
public becomes acquainted with the Avolian, the rest is 
comparatively easy. This has been shownin New York, 
where the recitals, coupled with intelligent and well 
directed efforts on the part of the salesmen, have resulted 
in most satisfactory sales and in satisfactory numbers. 
What has been done here can be done in any other large 
or small city possessing a class of people that are cultured 
enough to appreciate the variety and beauty of AZolian 
effects. 








Damaged by Fire. 
HE stock of R. Dorman &.Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
one of the prominent houses in the South, was almost 
entirely destroyed by fire on Saturday night-last. It is re- 
ported that the loss is fully covered by insurance. 





A SPECIAL OFFER TO DEALERS. 
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“Put on the Whole Armor” 


an Piped 4 4 to Seat is ay = advice. See that every 
jece no open 

Why not ex this good sound sense to your Autoharp 
Equipment? Be sure that no one for Antone Fittings 


or Masie that you cannot show him immediately. 

Weare interested in this; we want to ansing yon to boing reaey 
for everybody who wants Autoharps or their an 
in order that you pony Dy equip yourself and thereby the 
Autoharp truly Easy to Sell as well as Easy to Buy and Easy 
to Play we make the following special offer : 

We will furnish to dealers 


A HANDSOME AUTOHARP TRIMMING CABINET. 
containi complete assortment of Autoharp strings, picks, 
tuning heya, hammers, &c. (see list below), ara = 

AT A SPECIAL PRICE OF $25 NET. 

This cabinet is substantially made, finely finished in oak, an orna- 
ment to It. four eaves = 
int: solving at once the problem of 
bow and where to conveniently keep the email yet necemunty 0848 
and ends pertaining to the Autoharp. 





Illustration Showing Case as it Appears Open. 
Contents of Music and Trimming Case. 


244 doz. Plain Autoharp Strings. 1 is, 23, 
a “Wound “ = 1 Brush, No. x 
1 “ Tuning Pins, No. 38. 3 Brass Hammers. 
Rg * “ No. 30. 1 Nickel Plate Hammer. 
1 “ Buttons, No. 43. 1 Ounce Felt. 
| ey Springs, No, 42. Instructor. 
6 Picks, No. 35%. 1A * ie 1. 
6 o 1 “ “” oO. $i 
6 “ 1 “ “ No. ¥ 
oe ‘0. 38. 1 $6 bed No. 3. 
6 “ No. 3. 1 ye . z > 
Tuning No. 30, 1 ¢ $ 
+4 “ Keys, No. 31 1 “ No. 6. 
2 Tuning Pipes, No, 34. 400 Sheets of Music. 
‘Net Wholesale Price of Above, Including Case, te | 
Net Wholesale Price of Case if Ordered Separately, os 9 12 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
General Wholesale Agents, 





110 and 112 East 13th Street, New York City. 
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PHILADELPHIA, December 2, 1895. 


HE air of Philadelphia is unusually full of ru- 
mors just at this time which have a bearing on the 
piano trade of the coming year. Some of the rumors, as 
for instance, the one that a combination consisting of 
three of the important houses on Chestnut would be effect- 
ed about January 1, cannot be confirmed. The object of 
the combine would be, of course, the lessening of competi- 
tion and expenses, and that certainly would be something, 
for the piano men of Philadelphia are discouragingly bur- 
dened in both. But this rumor probably emanated from 
the overtired brain of some one who either wants to get 
out of the business or share the responsibilities of carrying 
on his business with others. 
* *# # 


In looking over the list of dealers in. Philadelphia, sev- 
eral combinations, if they could be brought about, might 
be of advantage in specific directions and considered from 
the standpoint of personality. Mr. F._A. North, George 
E. Dearborn and Col. G. S. Gray would beyond question 
make a combination able to hold the street against all 
comers. This would be a union of strength. Again, one 
might take Mr. George Miller, of F. A. North & Co.; 
Oscar Blasius, of Blasius & Sons, and Florence Heppe, of 
C. J. Heppe &-Son, and secure more ‘activity and hard 
business hustling than from any three men on the street. 
J. B. Woodford, of J. N. Stetson & Co.; George R. Flem- 
ing and Henry L. Steinert can be placed against the street 
or against the world as good wareroom salesmen. Mr. 
Wm. G. Fischer, P. J. Cunningham and Leopold Bellak 
can, if indications be true, financeer profitably any piano 
business that ever was. One yet unaccounted for, Mr. 
James G. Ramsdell. But Mr. Ramsdell is so thoroughly 
unique that no one would like to make a suggestion even. 


» ** # 

Mr. E. J. Painter, who’ was one of the original firm of 
Hartsig, Fleming & Co., and has since the dissolution of 
that firm been associated in the wareroom with George R. 
Fleming & Co. as salesman and accountant, has formed a 
partnership with one of the bright young piano men on the 
row between Eleventh and Twelfth streets, and will manu- 
facture pianos, beginning on January 1. The young men 
have sufficient capital, brains and experience to do a suc- 
cessful business. Although there are several piano fac- 
tories in the country at the present time, there is always 
room for one more, so come ahead, gentlemen. Make a 
high grade piano, call it the “‘ Bryn Mawr,” and you 
needn't go out of Philadelphia to sell all you can turn out. 

** 

Col. G. S. Gray, it is said, has been anxious of late re- 
garding the depleted condition of the gold reserve and the 
heavy exportations of that precious metal. Its scarcity 
may make necessary the substitution of something else for 
plating piano stings. Asbestos has been suggested, but it 
hardly seems probable that it will be used. 

#2” 

A salesman in one of,the large establishments—we have 
his} name, but refrain from publishing it, as the young 
man was in the heat of close competition and did not real- 
ize the importance of what he was saying—related to a 
prospective customer that Mr. Francis Bacon, of New 
York, was no longer manufacturing the piano bearing his 
name, and that it was a cheap stencil. 

This statement was untrue as it was libelous, and can- 
not be condemned too.severely. The Francis. Bacon piano 


is manufactured in New York by Francis Bacon, and has* 


been for a great many years. Drop such blackguardism in 
selling pianos. It is only a boomerang, and it proved'so in 


the case just mentioned. , 4 , 


There was a rumor that H. G, Farnham had severed his 
connection with Blasius*& Sons andthe Blasius Piano 
Company. Nota word of truthinit. Mr. Farnham is a 
valued employé, and has charge of an important depart- 
ment in the business of these firms. 

Messrs. Blasius & Sons, who begin piano row at the cor- 
ner of Eleventh and Chestnut. streets, have their.business 
systematized admirably as regards “ prospects.’’ ‘Their 
able corps of outside salesmen never drop a person who 
comes into their store to.inquire for a piano until that per- 
son has become 'a purchaser of their goods or of the goods 





of some other house. The percentage of sales to the 
‘‘ prospects’ is computed at the end of each month and 
kept constantly before the members of the firm and the 
head of this department for comparison, and it is gratifying 
to.them to know that within the last three months the 
average has been nearly 100 per cent. greater than has ever 
been shown before. They attribute this to the energy of 
the manager of this department and the valuable salesmen 
who have been added to their force. 

The following circular has been sent out to every pur- 
chaser from Blasius & Sons. It is beautifully gotten up, 
as is all the printed material sent out by this house: 


Some time ago we had the pleasure of selling you a 
= na which we believe has given perfect satisfaction. 

ow that the Christmas season approaches, we thought 
that you might wish to purchase another instrument, and 
in that event hope you will again favor us with your pat- 
ronage. 

Our reputation as piano experts has been well estab- 
lished since 1855, cul we have always sold such instru- 
ments as we could conscientiously recommend as the best 
produced. We believe it would to your interest to ex- 
amine our latest productions, which are far in advance of 


a Neg _— now before the public. 
e are desirous of an opportunity of showing you these 


instruments, believing that we can please you better than 
ever before. 

The Blasius piano has been conceded by the leading au- 
thorities in acoustics to be the most musically perfect piano 
now before the piano purchasin, blic, and has become 
famous in all parts of the United States. 

Then follow some telling testimonials. 

ee * 

Mr. Henry L. Steinert gives the salesroom customers his 
special attention, and it is often quite difficult to see him 
on account of the pressure of business. This was the case 
on Friday last. We don't know whether Mr. Steinert was 
selling a Hardman, a Fischer, a Kurtzman or a Standard, 
but he was busy and smiling, and that is a favorable sign. 

*#*# & 

Mr. James G. Ramsdell, since the remodeling of the 
front of his store, has one of the prettiest salesrooms on 
the street and it is well filled. The Weber, Ivers & Pond 
and others make up the stock. Conspicuous in the front 
window is an Ivers & Pond piano, in which is placed the 
Wilcox & White automatic playing attachment. The 
automatic attachment is quite the thing for the piano 
warerooms here, and some one of the different makes can 
be found in nearly everyone of them. 

* & # 

C. J. Heppe & Son have secured the agency for the 
Smith ‘‘ Pianista,'’ an automatic attachment for piano 
made in York, Pa. This attachment is new in the market, 
is operated pneumatically, and seems to do very satisfac- 
tory work. The States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware have been given them as territory. 

Of course, a valuable and extensive stock of Steck 
pianos are artistically arranged about the Heppe wareroom 
preparatory to the holiday season. They are leaders. 
Some helping arguments are constantly being received by 
this firm in the shape of testimonials on the tone quali- 
ties and durability of the Steck pianos, and they are of im- 
mense advantage to the salesman in influencing a cus- 
tomer. 

“We are getting in some of the handsomest Pease 
pianos I have ever seen,’’ said Mr. Florence Heppe. 
‘The Pease Piano Company is certainly making noticeable 
strides in the improvement of its goods. 1 also want to say 
right here that there is not a make of instruments repre- 
sented by us that has not been improved during the year, 
showing that all manufacturers are alert to the importance 
of keeping apace with the general trend of improvements."’ 

** * 

James Bellak’s Sons placed small goods in their stock 
some time ago and are giving some little attention to this 
department. They are carrying their usual line, headed 
with the Chickering and Emerson. Francis Connor has 
some choice specimens from his factory there and the 
James Bellak's Sons like them. 

xe 
_ Mr. Wm. G. Fischer was home ill on Friday; nothing 
more serious than a cold, it was thought. Mr. Charles 





Fischer, the son, who now holds a third interest in the 
business, was looking after the customers. They are 
carrying an unusually large stock of grands this season. 
Decker Brothers and Mason & Hamlin, and Haines Broth- 
ers’ Style No. 21 Mr. Charles Fischer says is the most de- 
sirable instrument that this firm is now turning out. 

The Ellington pianos, manufactured by the Ellington 
Piano Company, of Cincinnati, are handled by Wm. G. 
Fischer & Son, who pronounce them for their grade the 
best of anything that has been offered in that market. 

#2 * 

George R. Fleming, of George R. Fleming & Co., 
passed a couple of days in New York last week among the 
manufacturers of a portion of the line they handle. 

The Behr Brothers piano, several of which were in stock, 
is the leader, and what beautiful instruments they are. 
Mr. Fleming has always been an admirer of them and has 
sold them for years with the most satisfactory results. 
Briggs, Kimball, Newby & Evans and Baumeister are 
among the line. This latter is a new one in the Philadel- 
phia field, and worthy of careful inspection. 

It seems quite probable that the business relation now 
existing between George E. Dearborn and Mr. Fleming 
will conclude on January t. 

Mr. Dearborn is Mr. Fleming’s special partner. The 
business will be continued by Mr. Fleming without any 
interruption. 

The rumor that the W. W. Kimball line would find its 
way into the Fleming wareroom and be handled there ex- 
clusively is the same old rumor that started sonie three 
years ago, and has no authenticity. 

se # 

George Miller, of F. A. North & Co., called his coadju- 
tors about him one evening last week and announced that 
the season had opened and a fierce and immediate cam- 
paign stared them in the face and must be prepared for. 
‘We have the goods,”’ he said. ‘‘The new style Lesters 
will compare favorably in quality and price with anything 
that stands on a wareroom floor. Now, I'm going to adver- 
tise these goods in the Philadelphia market in a manner 
that will make some people stare, and I want them sold."’ 
Thus said Mr. Miller, and he meant it. There is no 
gainsaying that they have the goods. An examination of 
their stock on the second floor bears out all that has been 
said regarding the Lester pianos. 

Out at the Lester factory they have something of a 
novelty in the shape of an Indian pianotuner. The follow- 
ing is the history of the young man, which was furnished 
by Mr. Dion Woolly, the advertising man for the Lester 
Piano Company : 

The Lester Piano Company is probably the first to give 
employment to a genuine, full-blooded Indian in ‘this 
capacity. Hoksilaska (White Boy), whose adopted name 
is John C. Bayne, is a full-blooded Sioux, about twenty 
years of age, who is now learning the art of tuning at the 

ter factory. His father, Wicatopa (Four Men) was 
wounded in the battle of Little Big Horn, when General 
Custer’s army was attacked, his injuries resulting in his 
death two years later. His mother, Wingau Waste (Good 
Woman), is still living at the Standing Rock Agency, 
North Dakota. a 

Young Bayne, or White Boy, is a tall, well formed lad, 5 
feet 11 inches in height, and has been in the East a trifle 
over a year, brought here by the Lincoln Institute. He 
has made unusual progress in his studies, and writes and 
speaks English quite readily. 

Entirely contrary to the usual accepted theory_that there 
is no music in the soul of a savage, young Bayne has ex- 
hibited considerable musical talent, and without any 
instruction has learned to play the piano to an extent that 
is deemed remarkable, and he does it with a dgreee of 
musical feeling that is quite extraordinary. Among the 
Indians there is really little musical talent. their know}- 
edge of music and musical instruments being confined to 
a single instrument, a sort of flute or flageolet made of 
*““pserktin.”’ On this instrument all the young bucks are 
supposed to play Indian love songs—the highest develop- 
ment of music among them. 

At the Lester factory, where young Bayne has been em- 
ployed for nearly two months, he has made unusual 
———- and Superintendent Otto Trefz predicts that he 
will develop those qualities which will make a strictly 


first-class tuner. 
* # # 


Mr. J. B. Woodford. manager for the N. Stetson Com- 
pany, wasin Boston when THe Musica. Courter repre- 
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sentative called. Mr. Woodford was absent to bring his 
family from their summer home near Boston to Philadel- 
phia for the winter. 

Mr. Von Bernuth reported that they were doing a sub- 
stantial business in Steinways, Hallet & Davis, Brad- 


burys, &c., and that their trade was largely on a cash 
basis. 
* *# # 

Mr. George E. Dearborn’s warerooms looked a little 
empty, but that was accounted for by Mr. Dearborn by an 
inusually busy week and that the goods ordered and in 
transit had not arrived. 

The A. B. Chase is first in the Dearborn warerooms. 


The Poole & Stuart they are handling a good many of, also 
he Ludwig, which Mr. Dearborn and Joe Allen highly 
ommend 

* # * 

(ue MusicaL Courter representative has thus taken the 
dealers within the order as they are located on Chestnut 
street, and closes the review with a call on the Cunning- 
ham Piano Company, which occupies the last position in 
the row. This will not be for long, howeve-c, for on Janu- 
ary 1 the entire stock will be taken to 1105 Chestnut street, 


next door to the Blasiusestablishment. Mr. Cunningham 
should have had these premises many months ago, but 
the building which was to be occupied by the concern va- 
cating 1105 was condemned by the building inspector, 


and through the courtesy of Mr. Cunningham they were 
allowed to remain until their building was in proper shape. 
That is now the case and they will remove at once. 

The wareroom promises to be as handsome a one as 
there is on the street. 

The capacity of the factory of the Cunningham Piano 
Company has been doubled lately, and the firm is turning 
out instruments enough now to fill their retail and whole- 
sale orders. A mandolin attachment has been added, 
which gives a strong talking point in favor of the piano. 

All styles are coming from the factory in splendid con- 
dition and will merit all the praise that can be bestowed 
upon them. 

‘* When was it that Paderewski played on a Cunningham 
piano?’ was asked Mr. Cunningham. “I don’t just recall 
the date,’’ said that gentleman, ‘‘ but will look it up from 

«my books.”’ 

About four months after he was again questioned upon 
the matter and replied, ‘‘ I am still looking.’’ 

**# # 

Mr. A. A. Clappé, manager of the Harry Coleman 
Estate, says that in the band instrument department they 
are very busy, and that several important orders for the 
equipment of bands have been taken recently. Mr. Clappé 
gives all instruments his personal attention before they 
are sent out. sae 

Mr. S. S. Stewart, the banjo manufacturer, of Philadel- 
phia, is out with his No. 91 journal. As usual, it is full of 
good banjo and guitar reading and music. 

Just bear in mind when you visit Philadelphia the per- 
manent exhibition in the Bourse Building, composed of 
samples of the products of leading manufacturers of Phila- 
deiphia, the Stewart banjos included. 





A Merchandise Catalogue. 

E have received from Sherman, Clay & Co., 
W San Francisco, a copy of their new catalogue of the 
small goods and merchandise in which they deal. This is 
more extensive than any heretofore issued by the firm, and 
demonstrates the extension of the business of the house. 
The book is handsomely printed, has been compiled with 
care, and is profusely illustrated. The arrangement of the 
catalogue is as nearly alphabetical as is practicable, and 
dealers will scarcely find it necessary to refer to the table 
of contents. Accordions and their trimmings come first, 
band instruments and banjos follow, castanets and clari- 
nets next, then drums, &c., in their alphabetical order. 

The goods represented are all of well-known manufac- 
ture, embracing those of all prices. Foreign and American 
goods have almost an equal showing. 

The catalogue is a large one, a comprehensive one, and 
one that not only shows the completeness of the lines car- 
ned by Sherman, Clay & Co., but is also a proof of the de- 
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A New Patent. 

S one enters the warerooms of the W. W. Kim- 
ball Company and picks his way between the many 
pianos toward the office elevator his attention is attracted 
by an entirely unique and charmingly designed instrument 
of the finest mahogany, of the strictest Colonial style, with- 
out trusses, and no carving, with the exception of the top 
of the pilasters and fronts of the feet, brass handles, 
handsomely finished, as is the whole piano, both inside and 
out ; it makes an unusual impression, and inclines one to the 
belief that only the most cultivated tastes would be satis- 

fied with its strictly classic outlines. 

But the style of the case is not the main or even an im- 
portant feature of the instrument. The prominent part of 
the piano is anew device for preventing all breaks in the 
upper register of the scale. This is successfully accom- 
plished by outwardly curving the only brace in the treble 
part, which permits of the use of a whole or unbroken 
bridge on the soundboard, and in order to strengthen the 
plate a steel brace is inserted between two posts in the 
back of the iron frame which is held in position by the 
strain of the strings. The device is patented. 

There is still another feature which should be spoken of 
to complete the description of this piano. The plate or 
iron frame is what is usually termed a three quarter plate, 
a method of construction which is highly approved of by 
the best piano builders, and in order to do away with all 
objections to this method by either dealer or customer a 
thin sheet of bronze is firmly attached and covers the en- 
tire wrest plank. The W. W. Kimball Company ought to 
be and is justly entitled to be proud of this particular 
production. 


Steger’s Thanksgiving. 

What better can be done than to quote from the Chicago 
Tribune the article on Mr. Steger’s method of spending 
his Thanksgiving, and to say that every paper in both 
English and German had similar articles ? 

Here is the 77zbune article word for word : 


Among the rich people who celebrated Thanksgiving by ex- 
tending a helping hand to the poor instead of spending the day 
in selfish retirement and expensive luxury was J. V. Steger, the 
piano dealer at Wabash avenue and Jackson street. It was no 
new thing with Mr. Steger, for on last Thanksgiving day he re- 
lieved the pinching want of an army of Chicago’s suffering poor. 
But this time he outdid himself, and doubled his former open- 
handed generosity. 

There was no piano music in Mr. Steger’s establishment, but 
there was music a plenty for the soul. All the eye rested on 
was mountains of bread, beef, turkeys and chickens, but to the 
mind of the philanthropic visitor the store was a bower of beauty. 
Nothing could have been more eloquent to the charitable spirit 
than Mr. Steger’s inventory of his supplies. ‘‘In that pile of 
bread—some long Vienna and some home made—there are 
12,000 loaves,” he said, ‘‘ and in that other pile are 1,500 turke 
and in this one 1,200 chickens, and over here are 3 tons of 5 poun 
rump steaks, which Nelson Morris let me have at cost. here 
are twelve of usin here, you see, to wrap up and hand out these 
cugees, sat a detail of ten policemen is outside to keep the 
applicants in line. The crowd comes in at the front door and 
goes out at theside door, and everyone except the young and 
vigorous receives 10 cents car fare, for fear some onerasetel one 
pr heme t was not worth the car ie 

r. 'S guests presented a spectacle which caused in the 
mind of every bree omg beholder deep and conflicting emotion. 
The line extended the store door westward along Jackson 
street toState street, and was three abreast. It was composed 
mainly of women andchildren, with here and there a man, all in 
tattered and insufficient clothing. So far as nationality went 
they might have come from every quarter of the globe, 
Americans largely predominated. The column was one 
block of unspeakable wretchedness. But the finishing touch in 
pathos were the at some made at merriment, as they 


sruggied with each other for position. For their very laugh was 
like the gurgle in the throat of death. 





rhe owe i the mind could conceive of honest poses 

widowhood, of crushed childhood, of vice, shame, ney rad 

disease was exhibited in that There were toddling in- 
i and vice, and toothless old 

usually mild morning, eae ~ Peres: yds 
mild morni 

to recuive the good tmam's charity. 


The head of the column was admitted at 8:30 o’clock, man 
hanes stood in line even then for an hour. Mr. 4 
near the door, tii every as to place 
and condition of want and and then called out to his 
peal | Sher: was to be put into the t, One standing near by 
wo ear : 


* Four children, husband out of work.” 
“ Six children, husband died two months ago.” 
“Tam very ill, and have to take care of my mother.” 
“I live 6 miles away, had to walk here, and have had nothing 
to eat to-day.” 
Along these stories one heard : 
‘Give her a turkey, a chicken and two loves of bread.” 
‘A chicken and bread.” 
‘‘ Beef, turkey, bread and car fare.” 
ef y eae turkey, chicken and bread; load her down ;. give her 
car fare.” 
So it went on hour after hour, until 1:80 p. m., when the su 
plies were exhausted and the doors closed, leaving not a few 
ap pee — outside. Pi aie 
course there were many ents, ve ay. One 
aged colored woman, who had told a pitital + story of A to 
r. Steger and had been loaded down with provisions, turned to 
him and said, her eyes streaming with tears: ‘God bless you, 
honey. I would just like to give you one kiss.” A poor, middle 
aged white woman, in poor and Leena gon got her basket full 
and then fell fainting in a chair, too weak to it off. Stimu- 
lants were istered, and in half an hour she was able to 
speak. Then she told a heart sickening story of bees out of 
work and suffering for food for four months. She 
long distance, had stood in line an hour, and her strength 
was completely exhausted. She gota liberal contribution of 
0 ee ee ee aia 
r. Steger came to Many years a poor lad, as 
destitute and hungry as any of his guests seeker. He 
happened to arrive on Than! ving Day, and someone ha; 
ed to give him a square meal. He then made a vow that 
e ever got the money he would feed the poor on Thanksgiving 
Day as long as he lived. 


Chase Brothers Piano Company. 

Mr. Leon Chase, of the Chase Brothers Piano Company, 
of Muskegon, Mich., was in the city last Tuesday. He re- 
ports business prospects bright, and particularly so with 
the new Hackley piano, which is starting off with a boom, 
so much so that they are finding much difficulty in supply. 
ing the demand. 

Story & Clark. 


The Story & Clark Piano Company dre greatly en- 
couraged over the demand for their pianos ; they simply 
cannot keep any in stock to show visitors, who are com- 
pelled to judge of them in an unfinished state. Their organ 
business is also fair, and the only thing the house have to 
complain of at all is the slowness of collections, and in this 
respect they are in no different condition than other manu- 
facturers. ” 

A. B. Chase Piano. 

In this day of fine pianos, when many manufacturers, in- 
cluding one of the oldest and most renowned ,are endeavor- 
ing to produce instruments that will commend themselves 
to the most cultivated musical people, it must be conceded 
that it must be something quite extraordinary if the piano 
serves the purpose for which it was designed and made, 
and does attract attention. It must be acknowledged that 
the A. B. Chase Company, of Norwalk, Ohio, have accom- 
plished something in producing a new style upright piano, 
the first of which is now being shown at the warerooms of 
Lyon, Potter & Co., in Steinway Hall, this city. The in- 
strument referred to is certainly a beautiful specimen, 
beautiful in its design of case and finish and beautiful in 
tone and action, if this adjective can be applied to these 
qualities in a musical instrument, and to call it a musi- 
cal instrument and have this term consistently applicable 
is high praise in itself, considering how thoroughly inap- 
propriate such an expression is in connection with so 
many pianos, otherwise admirable. It is difficult, no 
doubt, for many people to distinguish the musical qualities 
in a piano, but in this case we believe that even the 
novice in such matters will be able to recognize them. 

The A. B. Chase Company will receive their reward in 
the long run for their honest and constant efforts in the 
right direction ; in fact, they are already profiting by their 
course. They have run their factory full handed and full 
time during the entire year, and are receiving orders in 
carload lots from some of the most critical dealers in the 
country even in these acknowledged dull times. 

Detmer. 

Mr. Henry Detmer is earnest in an endeavor to secure a 

position among the other houses on the avenue, but so far 





velopment of the small goods business on the Pacific Coast. 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 








Wilhemeester & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 
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has not been able to find just what he needs. Those stores 
that are in the market are either too small or there is some 
trouble about the leases. He must eventually find some- 
thing which will fill his requirements, one of which is that 
he must have room, even more room being necessary than 
is contained in his present quarters. 

Mason & Hamlin. 

Mr. J. A. Norris says the sales of the Mason & Hamlin 
grands are increasing so fast that the company is obliged 
to increase the product of these styles of instruments. 

Brigham Goes to Estey & Camp. 

Mr. Gus. Brigham has accepted a position as floor sales- 
man with Estey & Camp. 

Big Mail. 

Lyon & Healy had yesterday the largest mail of the en- 
tire year. 

Notes, 


Mr. Geo. F. Thiers, of Des Moines, Ia., who is working 
in the interests of the Kimball Company, was visiting the 
home house this week. 

ss 

Mr. E. W. Furbush is again visiting the West in the in- 
terest of his piano (the Briggs) and was in the city this week. 
He is having his usual gcod success, as he deserves to 
with an instrument of such pronounced merits. 

se * 

Mr. R. A. Widenmann, of the Strich & Zeidler concern, 
has been here, made some satisfactory arrangements, and 
left yesterday for a short circular tour. when he returns 
here and then goes East. He is enthusiastic over the suc- 
cess of their new baby grand. , 

*# *# 

Mr..A. Steinbach, of the case department of Alfred 
Dolge & Son, of Dolgeville, N. Y., was also here looking 
after business. 

ses *# 
Mr. H. D. Cable was in Cincinnati one day this week. 
** # 


Mr. F. H. Churchill, for many years in the business here 
and recently with Lyon & Healy, has accepted a position | 
as salesman in the growing pipe organ department of the 
W. W. Kimball Company. 3 


* *# 


In town are Mr. F. G. Smith, Jr., of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. 
D. Roy Bowlby, of Rock Island, Ill.: Mr. W. H. Wein, of 
Springfield, Iil.;and Mr. E. F. Greenwood, of Detroit, Mich. 


Vv. 


HIS stands for five. -It is also the first letter of 
one of the largest piano manufacturing houses in this 
country—the firm known as the Vose & Sons Piano Com- 
pany, of Boston. The five means the first word of the 
sentence : ‘‘ Five thousand pianos a year.’’ Thatis the go 
al of the Vose house. 

We are going to have a large piano trade in 1896. Live 
manufacturers are already making arrangements with THe 
Musica, Courter to keep their names and their product 
before the great world of music, and we know what that 
Well, for 1896 Vose & Sons are going to put in 
as great an effort as was ever known by any piano produc- 
ing concern on earth, and the objective figure is 5,000 
pianos that will please the purchasers, and it will not be 
our fault if this thing does net go through. 

Just keep your attention centred upon this thing and 

















. BOSTON OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL a} 
17 Beacon Street, November 30, 1895. 


S usual business has been affected by the holi- 
day of this week, and not only the piano trade but 
every other branch of business has felt the dullness. Vis- 
its to the retail warerooms and factories of the trade have 
been made, and in nearly every case the answer to the in- 
quiry for news was the same—that there was none, that 
business was dull, and that there was no gossip about any- 
one or anything. 

Thanksgiving was spent by the majority of the members 
of the trade in a quiet manner, there being few large family 
gatherings. : 

Mr. James W. Vose dined with Mr. Julian W. Vose. 

Mr. P. H. Powers had his two sons and his daughter 
with him on Thursday, his son who lives in Georgetown, 
D. C., being North on a visit. 

Mr. S. A, Gould went to Worcester, to the old homestead 
where his sister lives, and there was a family party of 16, 
the ages ranging from the grandmother of 80 to an infant 
of six months. 

7>_s* * 

The Vose & Sons Piano Company has recently had sev- 

eral demands from Mexico for its piano. 
*e 


Mr. J. N. Merrill has just shipped some of his pianos to 
Australia. 

In the window of the Merrill Piano Company warerooms 
is a mahogany grand that bears a placard stating that it is 
a prize to be given tothe person showing the greatest pro- 
ficiency in the Guilford Musical Notation. 

It has not yet been determined how long the contest will 
remain open, but there are sure to be many entries for the 
competition. 

Mr. C. L. Capen, Mr. Tracy and Mme. Rudiger are the 
committee to decide. 

Mr. Guilford’s headquarters are now at 118 Boylston 


street. 
ae # * 


On Friday morning Mr. Gould, of the Estey Company, 
was fortunate enough to find upon opening the mail orders 
for 12 pianos and three organs, a remarkable number for 
the day after Thanksgiving. 


*#.a 2 # 


Mr. Julius Krakauer, of New York, who was in town for 
two or three days the early part of the week, visited a num- 
ber of the dealers during his stay. 

*“*s # * 

Mr. Daynes, of Daynes & Porter, Salt Lake City, agents 
for the Emerson piano, was in town on Friday and visited 
the Emerson factory with Mr. E. S. Payson. 

“ae *# @ 





see, whether you can ascertain how it is done. 


At one of the factories this week they received a letter 





from one of their out of town agents, who wrote that he had 
a customer for a piano who wanted him to take a cow in 


part payment. Sik ote 


The funeral services of the late James W. Cook were 
largely attended, about 25 of the piano and organ manu. 
facturers and dealers being present. The service was a 
most impressive one. The entire front of the pulpit was 
covered with elaborate floral designs, among them being 
the large broken lyre of white flowers sent by the piano 
and organ trade of Boston. 

On Sunday the Rev. Dr. Lorimer will preach a memorial 
funeral sermon at Music Hall, and several of the gentle- 
men who were present at the church on Tuesday have 
announced their intention of being present. 





Is Recovering His Health. 
HE host of friends that Mr. Henry Behr, of 
Behr Brothers & Co., numbers in the trade will be 
glad to learn that his health is rapidly improving, that his 
old time vigor and energy are returning, and that his activ- 
ity in the affairs of that firm is increasing each week. It 
has been a hard period for so active a man as Mr. Behr, 
and it may now be said that at one time the condition of 
his health was so bad that his friends were very much ex- 
ercised as to the outcome, That time is past, however, and 
his renewed attention to duty, his improved appearance, 
and the vigor he manifests all prove that the recovery is 
nearly, if not quite, complete. 

Thisis gratifying in more.ways than one. Henry Behr 
was always a prominent figure in the trade and an aggres- 
siveone. He understands trade conditions thororghly, is 
fully alive to the changes that are taking place, and is pre- 
pared by his ability and experience to play an important 
part again. f 

In the present development of the business of Bebr 
Brothers & Co. may his guiding hand be traced. He and 
his associates have been working quietly, but none the less 
effectively, and the result is that the Behr Brothers pianos 
occupy one of the important positions in the trade, a posi- 
tion that is daily becoming stronger. Mr. Behr knows 
what the present demands are, that modern pianos and 
modern methods only have the chances for success. 

The Behr Brothers pianos are modern in every respect, 
and the company is, as bas been said, making au aggres- 
sive campaign that has been productive of most excellent 
results. So broadly have the plans been laid, so marked 
have been the steps forward, both in respect of improve- 
ment and in the conduct of the business, that it can safely 
be predicted that in the coming year the Behr Brothers 
pianos will hold a position they never held before, and the 
house will increase its business proportionately. All the 
indications point to that, and not the least important factor 
in the development is Mr. Henry Behr himself, who is 
taking hold ot the business again in a manner that makes 
success certain. 


Good Piano Man. 


T is with pleasure that we reproduce the follow- 
ing item from the Phoenix, Ariz., Gazette of November 


21: 

The Chamber of Commerce last evening selected a splendid 
board of directors, and it was highly complimentary to Mr. 
Redewill that he received the largest vote of any man on the 
board, Mr. Redewill served on the board the past year and this 
renewed confidence of his fellow citizens shows his business 
standing in the county. 

Mr. Redewill is the most important Phoenix piano and 


organ map. 














We have exactly what you present day Dealers are looking for: 








A Moderate P 











Wer4r 


riced Piano. 


One that sells with little talking. Our three new styles (and they are 
absolutely new, having just been placed upon the market) will attract 
the purchaser by their original design of case, beauty of finish and ex- 


exceptional musical 


qualities. Let us send you 


confirming the above. 


LEN PIANO COMPANY 


our new Catalogue 


-=Hiilaielia, Pa 
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Gildemeester & Krooer: 


HERE is a remarkable activity at the factory 

of Gildemeester & Kroeger, where operations are be- 

ing continued each night in the effort to supply the de- | 
mand. Mr. Gildemeester would be very much pleased 


he could put out 50 more pianos between now and Janu- 
ury 1 than he is able to produce. He could then meet the 
equirements of his agents. 
feature of the business is the demand for | 


A noticeable 
rands. Each Gildemeester & Kroeger representative, 
atering as he does to that portion of the public able and 
willing to purchase grand pianos, has pushed the sale of 
ands with signal success. This has been the case fora 
ong time past, the Gildemeester & Kroeger grands stead- | 


y growing in favor with the most discriminating class of 
A visitor to the factory will find a large num- 

of grands in various stages of construction, but very 
They are sent out as soon as 


irchasers 


on the wareroom floor. 
» after completion, 
[here are some changes in prospect that will in all prob- 
lity materially extend the Gildemeester & Kroeger busi- | 
ess, and will give an opening for still more effective 


vossible 


vork on the part of the house. Encouraging reports are 
ived from Mr. George C. Cox, who has been doing ex- 


ellently on his initial trip for the house. 








| 

Steadily Progressing. 
MONG the prominent Western manufacturing | 
A 1at may be credited with making distinct and | 
steady progress, both in the development of product and | 
business, may be instanced the Starr Piano 


frms tl 


extension of 
Company, of Richmond, Ind. 

The progress has not been accompanied by loud blasts 
‘f the trumpet, but has been made effective by its silent 
force. The representatives of the Starr piano understand 
the progress that has been made in improvement and de- 
velopment of the instrument itself. It has been improved 
in tone and in appearance. The styles are modern, the 
designs attractive, and the finish is excellent. It has been 
and is the policy of the house to leave nothing undone that 
will make the pianos worthy of the utmost confidence from 
dealers and public. How they are succeeding in this is 
shown by the increased business, the placing of the instru- 
ments in important centres, and the increased activity of 
the representatives in its behalf. 

Working, as said before, quietly but effectively, the 
Starr Piano Company will in 1896 make a stronger show- 
ing than it has ever done before. 








For Sale. 

N a prosperous city of 20,000 inhabitants, an old- 
I established piano, organ and small musical merchan- 
dise trade. The county in which this music store is located 
is one of the most prosperous counties in New York State. 
There is no other music store in the city and practically no 
competition in the whole county. With ordinary enterprise 
at lease 150 instruments can easily be sold each year, The 
best opportunity for a wideawake piano and organ man 
with a small capital that there is in Nev York State. 

For full information address B. B., Tue Musicat Courter, 
New York. 


| 





| friend Jake Fake couldn’t prove it in his elaborate com- 


‘ night, and tendered him a reception. 


| tered, and that is getting divorces from newspapers. I 








\ ANTED— First-class experienced wareroom salesman. 
ences required. Address C. H. Utley, Baffalo, N. Y. 


Refer- | 


JAKE IN THE WEST. 





PEWTERTOWN, Jew Nersey, November 30, 1895. 
Dear Musical Courier: 


RADE is awfully dull just at present, and there 
are more pianos sold than are made. That means that 

the factories will be busy as soon as they start up in full 
blast. There wouldn’t be any business at all now if our 


mercial] letters he is sending in. He writes me lots about 
his experiences on this trip of his and the receptions he is 
getting. He was in a big place the other night and the 
Divoree Club heard of his being at the Dime House over 
Jake accepted and 
was escorted to the club room in a wheelbarrow. It turned 
over and he got some mud on his clothes and in his 
spinach, but he showed tp in good style, as usual. 

Mrs. Dinkums, who was the president of the occasion, 
told the assembled members that one of their own set was 
among them, and in referring to Jake she remarked : ‘‘ Let 
us all rejoice that we have here a genuine specimen of the 
newspaper divorcer. He got a divorce years ago and still 
| hangs on to the idea. Mr. Fake, will you make one of your 
usual speeches in the first person ?’’ And Jacobus Fraudus 
stepped up on the dry goods box and thus emptied him- 
self : 

‘ Brethren,’’ said he, ‘‘I know what divorces are, but 
| there is one kind I don’t think none of you ever encoun- 


have been divorced from about a dozen newspapers. I 
first started a weekly paper called the ‘Blue Nose,’ a 
journal devoted to brandy and soda. I printed 100 copies 
a week, sent them around to the advertisers and a few 
personal friends, and claimed 1,000,000 circulation. I got 
divorced from it because the printer was jealous and got 
it away from me. It quickly died. I’ve done the same 
thing a dozen times since, and I am going to do it again. 
Hurrah for newspaper divorce !’’ 

Jake was invited down stairs, and they brought the beer 


outside, where the club stood in the street drinking. I}. 


don’t know why the proprietor wouldn’t let them in the 
saloon, but I believe he had a ‘‘ Police Gazette ”’ picture of 
a train robber pasted up against the wall, and this looked 
so much like Jake that he was afraid to let him in, and even 
locked his till. 

But Jake is having a fine time, all the same. He walked 
into a big Western town the other day and found what he 
was looking for—a piano and organ wareroom. ‘“‘ Are 
you that great trade editor ?’’ said the proprietor, and the 
salesman also rushed up to get a look at him. 

** Yes, indeed,’’ smiled Jake. 

‘* What do you think of this piano ?’’ asked the dealer. 

‘* Oh, that’s made of wood; I guess I know,’’ responded 
Jakey. 

The salesman opened his eyes with a crowbar and looked 
at the proprietor. 

“‘Yes,”’ said Jake, ‘‘ it’s made of real wood, and the out- 
side of it is varnish. I guess I know. I've been running 
music trade papers for twenty-five years.’’ 

‘‘Can you play?” the dealer rather anxiously inquired. 

‘Play ! Why, my dear sir, the ordinary musician or 
man may be able to play, but I play! I play the trade for 
suckers,’’ said Jake. 





The salesman gave another look; then the proprietor 


asked him to play, and he dashed off a few of his regular 
extemporizations. 

‘** What do you think of that tone,’’ the proprietor asked 
Jake. 

‘*Tone,’’ he replied, ‘‘ why, my dear sir, tone is the in- 
spiration of infinity. My father, who was nearly as great 
a man as I think I am, one day told me that tone was the 
language. of sound. When you come to tone, I want 
you to understand that I have been investigating it and 
bank balances for twenty years—for twenty years! I take 
toné into subdivisions. There is, for instance, the tone of 
the Meahler piano, made in Massachusetts. You hit one 
of those pianos with a sledge hammer, and the sledge ham- 
mer will sound like a tin roof landing in a back alley. 
The vibrations repeat at the rate of a Philadelphia voter. 
I used to repeat checks, but they were never paid, and 
I'm trying itagain. But to get back to tone. Tone’ is 
really the effect of listening to music.”’ 

“You must attend a great many concerts when you 
are in New York and Boston,’’ ventured the dealer. 

‘*Concerts,’’ said Jake, ‘“‘are my life. Take the Fill- 
harmonic; the wonderful Fill, as I call it, for short, and 
the Symph; oh, that Symph! Why, sir, do you know, 
when I listen to one of those medleys it reminds me of the 
days of my youth. At the last concert I attended they 
gave for my special benefit that great old song, ‘ He is 
hungry again, again, and again.’ followed by the ditty, 
‘Empty all the Pockets of the Trade;’ the chorus then 
joins in ‘Of the trade.’ Gentlemen, there is one song, a 
special favorite of mine, which goes this way, tune of 
Auld Lang Syne: 


Music Trade Press. 





I, 
When I am busted all to smash 
I usually know what to do; 
I start a music trade paper, 
And work them all in a stew. 


Il. 

I first begin to taffy John, 
Then taffy Joe and Jim; 
And then I lay the taffy on 

Until I ropethem in. 


CHORUS : 
And then he lays the taffy on 
Until he ropes them in. 


Ill. 
And then I get my starter sure, 
I claim a million sheets ; 
They all believe me sweet and — 
For nine and sixty weeks. 


IV. 
But when I get into that hole 
I'm always sure to dig ; 
When all at once the sheriff calis— 
And I’m the same old pig. 


CHORUS: 
When all at once the sheriff calls— 
And he’s the same old pig. 


“But you know the rest,’’ said Jake, ‘‘ and now what’s 
the matter with a fine write-up in my great trade paper ?’’ 
The proprietor went back to his bookkeeper, who was his 
wife, and asked her, and she said to let him write up the 
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this attachment. 


MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE 


GEO. 


The Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier are found 


the “CROWN” Pianos. 





The most beautiful and wonderful | It is most highly indorsed by the 
effects can be produced with 


best musicians who have 
heard and tried it. 
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place for $5, and they would see what it sounds like. So 
Jake was asked to do it, and this is the article : 


ADAM PHULE & CO. 
Piano & Organ Establishment. 


STICKVILLE. 


It has never been my pleasure, in all my varied experiences in 
the trade, to visit a more distinguished looking member of the 
trade than Mr. Adam Phule of Stickville. Born and bred a gen- 
tleman he knows that the journalist of two hemidemispheres can 
appreciate his accomplishments in trade and society. 

Mr. Phuie was born at a very early period of his existence and 
after planting potatoes in his youth and his father’s patch, his 
innate desire for the divine Art led him into the trade by marry- 
ing the sister of a banjo player who had to serve ten years in the 
Arkansas penitentiary for playing the Star Spangled Banner with 
one string only on his banjo. Mr. Phuie delights in telling of 
this early reminiscence, seated as he was, on the evening I called 
npon him, very comfortably on a piano stool with a stiff back. 

After an acute attack of kidney disease Mr. Phule definitely 
determined to enter the music trade, and opened a modest little 
store on the outside of the Post Office at Stickville. He had no 
money, but, gentlemen of the trade, he had what we all admire ; 
he had courage and a courageous wife, a true woman, a faithful, 
virtuous, hard working and kind. Oh, woman, woman, to how 
many of you are we indebted for being mothers. May Heavens 
bless you. 

After a while, when Mrs. Phule’s first child by her first hus- 
band grew up, the first great troubles blew into the happy family 
circle. Ebenezer did not agree with his mother’s husband, and 
Mr. Phule and this young man could not agree. Had it not 
been for the sudden appearance of a Godsent policeman this 
young reprobate would certainly have mashed Mr. Phule’s jaw 
with the leg of a square piano, which they had on storage at home 
in the dining room. Although with generosity seldom met with 
Mr. Phule bought out his wife’s sons’ interests, he still continued 
the firm's name as of old ; and there it is to-day, a monument to 
commercial sagacity. 

Mr. Phule failed altogether four times. The first timewas due 
to his inability to pay his debts. I, gentlemen of the trade, can 
sympathize with such a condition. The second time he failed 
was due to the assets of his business being smaller than his lia- 
bilities. Again, gentlemen, do I sympathize with such a condi- 
tion. The next time he again honorably failed was because his 
business declined, as he had no capital and his credit was the only 
thing he could do business on and that didn’t last long enough. 
And, gentlemen of the trade, once more can I sympathize. And 
the fourth time he failed he never could find out, for he kept no 
books and never knew how he stood, and once more, gentlemen 
of the trade, do I sympathize. 

But Phule & Son nowstand as one of the progressive firms of 
this section, which is proved by the statement made by Mr. 


Phule, Sr., who said to me: “‘ Mr. Fake, yours is the greatest 
music paper in the world.” 
zee 


Jake got more for this than $5. He got a dinner, and 
that is, of course, the main thing with Jake. He went right 
on to the next town, anc I got a letter from him, whim lam 
only too glad to send you. 

LitTLe Rocks, November 25, 1895. 

Dear M> T.—Business with me is as usual. I am making 
great headway, dear boy, and this time I’ve got it. I propose to 
show the trade that I am really the only man who knows how to 
run a trade paper—in the ground, over and over. I am, as you 
know, original. Say, dear boy, send ten dollars to my office. 
They need it there. I'll tell you why whenI get back. The 
West is great. Iam going to open a branch, but not here on 
account of the mame of the place. Can’t you just write an 
article or two for my paper and sign my name to it and send it 
in to the office? Several of my friends are doing this for me all 
the time. Yours, Jake Fake. 

But I am on to Jakey, and he cannot work me any more. 
Anyhow, if I would do anything like this nowadays my 
wife wouldn't speak to me the whole night. No; not me. 
I am surprised, anyhow, at the piano trade getting itself 
monkeyed with that way every few years, and I think I 
have graduated and cannot get caught any more. But I 
don’t let on to Jake. 

I threw the envelope in which the above letter was 
posted aside, and as I was about to throw it out of the 
window I felt something in it, and took the things out 
and inclosed them to you. Isn’t it funny? 

{copy.] 
MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 

Entered into this day between................-00- and Jake 
Fake, editor. It is hereby agreed between parties of the first 
part, piano manufacturers, and party of the second part, editor, 
that in and for the consideration of $20, herewith paid by parties 
of the first part to party of the second part, that the latter shall 
always designate parties of the first part as the leading piano 
manufacturers of this city whenever party of the second part 
writes of said city. 

Then there is the other one, which you see is just like 
the one above, but with another piano manufacturer’s 
name on it. You see, he works both of them on the same 
old gag. Well, dear Musicar Courigr, I thought this game 
was about played out with piano manufacturers, but I see 
it can still be worked. Can’tit? It beats all. 

Jake is going to enlarge his offices now and get another 
staff; the present isn’t big enough. He is projecting the 





erection of a building back in the yard of his house and con- 





templating other improvements. He is a great believer in 
progressive journalism and will never stop until he busts 
again, but this time there will be fun. You'll find out that he 
has about 150 subscribers; that he sends out about 100 sam- 
ple copies a week, that he furnishes about 200 deadheads 
with papers a week, and the rest go to the advertisers, who 
have the delightful pleasure of reading the articles about 
themselves and each other. Well, that takes up time in 
the dull days, and those who feed upon that kind of stuff 
are bound to remain dull. 

Jake in the meantime is enjoying himself, and don’t you 
dare to blame him. If he can get men to pay him to have 
his periodical fun he would be an idiot if he refused the 
chance. The other day he was on a train, and a piano 
manufacturer happened to pass through it and saw Jake 
comfortably anchored in a soft chair in the parlor car. 
‘* Well, I swow,”’ said the piano manufacturer, ‘‘ how can 
you afford this? I’ve got to sit in the ordinary coach 
these days and youtrade editors take a parlor car.” 
‘‘ Well,’’ said Jake, with one of those Houndsditch smiles 
of his, ‘‘if you hadn’t subscribed towards sending me 
West in the interest of my paper I couldn’t ride at all, and 
you might now be occupying my seat.’’ That sounds like 
Haroun Al Raschid, don’t it, dear old Musica, Courier; 
but isn’t it a terrible moral ? Yours, A 

M. T. Poccer. 














Brass Band Instruments 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY, 





FURNISHED AT LOW PRICES. 
WENZL STOWASSER SOHNE, 


Factory of Musical Instruments, 
FOUNDED 18% AT 
@RAGLITZ, AUSTRIA. 
Branch House at Verona, Italy. 
Purveyors to first-class military and other or- 
chestras,. Il Illustrated list free of charge. 
The “Stowasser" Instruments er Ly porn 
favor among ean by reason of t ae 
as well as their elegant and correct 





‘Send business card for our new Illustrated Catalogue and Price List of 


Interchangeable - bylinder « - Musical - Boxes, 


JUST ISSUBD 








JACOT R SON, 


~eeee 39 Union Square, NEW YORK. 








Four MopDELs: $85 and $100. 


KING OF 
BICYCLES. 





Eastern 
THE C. FP. GUYON CO., Ltd., 


ill 
Elegant 40-page Catalogue for postage. 


MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO. 
Lake and Halsted Sts., CHICAGO. 
and Sales Agents: 
97 Chambers St. and 79 Reade St., New York. 














V. F. CERVENY & 


Kéniggratz, Bohemia. 





AWARD: 


The World's Columbian Exposition. 





SONS, 


Kiew, Russia. 


you CANT BEAT THIS Dry, 





For superior tone quality, being rich, resonant 
and of excellent carrying power, rendered so by the 
introduction of aluminum in their manufacture. 
For perfection of finish and superiority of work- 
manship. 

Deserving of special mention are the Kaiser 
Tuba, Carsopran, Baroxyton and Euphonium. 
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WE MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART 


PIANOS. 


THE ANDERSON PIANO. 


MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Century Piano Co., Dealers will find them just what they want. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 5 Appleton St., BOSTON, MASS. 


BAUER Prawos.|MALCOLM LOVE PlAtos. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., ome 4% G4, Wiad 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 


§" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn ‘e., in localities where we are not represented. 
CHICAGO. 


THE RUSSELL PIANO CO.. 


ng Stark & Strack Piano Co., 


THE BLASIOS PIANO 00. Higet | 249 & 251 S. Jefferson St., 
aT ipa.” CHICAGO, ILL. 
SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


CAPITAL, - 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WOODBURY, N. J. 
UPRIGHT PFPIANOS. 
THE FACTORY: 
ELEGANT 471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 


Senp ror Our New CaTALocus, 


NEARLY 60,000 SOLD!’ 
PIANOS @ HARPS. 


FACTORIES ; SAGINAW, MICH, 


























- ONE MILLION DOLLABS. 























NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 


ADDRESS FRAWE B.ESRDP. 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


RO CERISsATARM WN. ¥. 


HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO., 


CHICAGO. 


Factory: Despliaines, Ill. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 


THE JBWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS, | PEASE PIANO Co. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 


on application. NAV’ FTOREZz.. 
JEWETT PIANO 00,, Manufacturers, No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. OELIOAGSGO. 


























‘LINDEMAN PIANOS. 


THE CELEBRATED ADAM SCHAAF, 


STEGER P/ANOS| MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


; Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
Containing the Techniphone Attachment. OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
STEGER & CO., 


276 WEST MADIGON ST., 
Factories at Columbia Heights OBICAGO, Tiss 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 


Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ALi mail should be sent to the office. 

Send for Catalogue.—mamtiilim. 
PIANOS. 

Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union 8t., Chicago, Hl. 








TRYBER & SWEETLAND 
LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street. 
OBMIOCAGO, IXsXs 


STRAUBE AND a vee The S IN GER, 


THE BEST .PIANO TO HANDLE. 
——MADE BY—— 


THE SINGER PIANO co. 
235 Wabash Avenue, AGO, ILL. 


KRANICH & BACH Sees eanea' Upright 








—- MANUFACTURED BY — 


Van Matre & Straube, 
24 and 26 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
. PIANOS. 


MARSHALL & WENDELL, 


oss: PIANOS, s925. | SSRBEMES Se oroee 
tixquisite Tone! em peal 








F illostrated — 
five yee. | EBT llostrated “catalogue hed on applica- 





Warerooms, ‘wr EB. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 28% to 245 E. 28d St., New York. 
GRAND amp UPRIGHT 


BEAR BROS. & 60. Pianos. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 ith Ave. and 650 West 29th St., 


NEV TORE. 

447th St. and Brooke Are., 
NEW YORK. 

Warerooms: 116 W. 125th St. 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: Warerooms: 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 115-117 E. 14th St., New York, 





























are the Best for Tone, Correct- 
ness of Scale, Easy Playing and 
Artistic Workmanship. Also 


VIRTUOSE VIOLINS, 
CELEBRATED ARTISTIC BOWS, STRINGS, 
J. T. L. INSTRUMENTS J. T. L. METRONOMES, ETC. 
FOR BAND and ORCHESTRA. 


JEROME THIBOUVILLE-LAMY & CO., 


35 Great Jones Sireet, New York. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 

















+ > éstablished 1803 
jus 
ufaclure 


r 
Trad? - 
Lalo yee anddtee “Hose of 
Strings § MUSICALINSTRUMENTS 
CHEN S2* xohy. of all kinds ; 
eee Jarge and assorted stock of 
MARIE 


*Violins, Guitars, Banjos, 
quality warranted (ellos Bas 5-Viols etc. and ter 


Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1393. 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


648 Fourth Ave. New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAYD, 





Prototype Instruments, the easiest powg | and most perfect instruments made. 
Band and Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different fegtrommants my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalogues will be oo, furnished upon application. 

““Musleal Meroe ise om pe wholesale retail, complete in all its appointments. 


Bvecyest is imported and pure and greatest care is exercised to procure gocds of the 
quality only. My ga « oe a zs are acknowledged to be the Ane leg ed obtainable. 
Some of the many E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Ber! Boehm System 


Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, = n. Celebrated Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; BUFFET “PARIS (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments; CHAS, BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 


S. S. STEWART, “= FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the ‘‘BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 










STORE AND FACTORY 
221 & 228 CHURCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
TONE, ACTION, 





WITHOUT A RIVAL. 








Apps forthe lustrated Price-Jist. 
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1837, and DURABILITY 
WM. BOURNE & SON., 215 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


“ip MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD 


NEB NEL AI MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
> h NOS amply repaid by a careful investigation: 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CoO..” oesstont™ 


4 LIVE WORKING AGENTS >| 200 Tremont St., Boston ; 98 Fifth age New York; 
262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Mm. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. yt Séen T HE E V 0 c A [ | 0 N 0 R G A N. 




















THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 












| The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 
CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 
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with Perfectly Even Scale 
IS FOUND ONLY IN THE OLD RELIABLE 








A Resonant and Si 





y At 
OAR 4 =i 
fei: “Hy 
DMAN Os Mn al Gy 10" Ave 8 ows wrlowk 
- 8 GRAY: WEGMAN & CO, 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 
SE remem eee re A GRIND AND UPRIGHT PUNO. 
FACTORIES: Rovtbers, Boulomargs B 1gsd., B. sth Sts., 


Fiano Manufacturers. 
LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
()) AUBURN, N. ¥. 
- ESTABLISHED -1837 |Seee4eeee— JACOB DOLL, 


The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
MANUFACTURER OF HIGH AND MEDIUM GRADE 
MAIN OFFICE: Southern Boulevard, E. 138d., E. 134th Sts. 





ORGAN PIPEss. 


Weed and Metal. ~~" Flue and Reed. *. *. *. Voice or Unvoiced. 











Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. Trinity Ave. 
PIPH! ORGAN MATHRIALS. | 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &e, All guaranteed strictly first class. ee New York. 








SAMUEL PIBRAGEH, tetediished 1847. READING, MAG. Write for Catalogues and Prices. 
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STRAUCH BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 





PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, 
57 LITTLE WEST 12tx STREET, 
452 & 454 WEST 18rn STREET, 


New York. 








== PIANOS 


esmoverate nD 60,000 MADE’ every wstrunent 


MS REASONABLE. "AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTED. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


16 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerry 144 Evizasetu Streer.) 














. 92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


The Old Standard—The 01d Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by C.F. Martin & Co. £895. 


WO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME, 


«act over sixty gone the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 
all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world-wide 
renmiatiee. and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 
Mapame De GONI, i WM. SCHUBERT, | =. S. De LA COVA, 
MR. jJ. P. COUPA, rR. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
Mr. H. Sonal. 
Mr. N. W yo. 0 


LEPKOWSKI, 
MR. bu ST. ROMERO, iy 


and man unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior 
merits of the Md the MARTIN “GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but also in Europe, They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding ali 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C, A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 
ELECTRIC 
SELF-PLAYING 
PIANO CO., 


333-335 W. 36th St., New York. 








Our attachment can be applied to any Piano. 
Uses small indestructible Music Rolls. 
No clumsy, roy ee music drawer 7 
Positively the only genuine Electric Piano Attach 
ment on the market. 
Our Mandolin Attachment can be applied to any 
piano. Price, $15.00. Liberal discounts to the Trade. 
Catalogues and prices furnished. 








——THE—— 


MAJESTIC PIANO. 


A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT 
ATA | LOW PI PRICE. 


THE SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO., 


Lincoln Avenue, Southern Boulevard, East 132d and 133d Streets, 
Nav’ YoRs=z.. 


JARDINE & Son, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 380 Bast 39th St., New York. 


unr omusc|(Ghurch Organs, 


Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
; MENDELSSOHN, PA. 














CARL BARCKHOFF, 


BUILDER OF 
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The eee e 
Celebrated (Ordon andolin, 
Tone UNEXCELLED. From 
finisu PERFEcT. $5.00 
Send for to 
Illustrated 
Catalogue. $75.00. 


de * 


Used by the Pest Teachers and Artists. 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 139 fifth Avenue, New York. 


WASLE & CO., = 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


176 & 177 HESTER ST., NEw DTOoREz.. 


GOR. MOTT ST., 









































nacle, 4 Presbyterian, 
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burgh R. C. Cath ‘i Y 
Violins, Tenor Vioiins, 
’Cellos, Contra Basses, 
FURNISHED BY 
GUSTAV ROTH, 
| $4 Albert Str., 
Markneukirchen, 
Weaver Established 1870. Germany. 
OWN MANUFACTURE ONLY.... 
Organs 
Fasy to sell, 
to wear out, 
Always satisfactory. KOPS BROTHERS, 
INVESTIGATE... 24 & 26 Adams Street, CHICAGO, 
General Distributing Agents for the West 
Weaver Organ and Plane Ce., for NEWBY & EVANS and MCCAMMON 
PIANOS. Territory protected. Address ¥y 
YORK, PA. KOPS BROTHERS, 
PE soe 24 & 26 Adams Street, Chicago, I1!. 
Lge 5 eta | 











OTTO H. REICHELT, 


BRUNNDOEBERA, SAXONY, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Accordions, Bandoneons and Concertinas 
in only the 
best of work- 
manship and 
of the best 
see tes tnt at 
the c t 

ices. ly Wwartokot:D’s 


tured eoods. | TESTED VIOLIN and CELLO STRINGS 


Any 5 
z wie Guaranteed in perfect fifth, Acknowledged the 


esired 
vege be deny best in the . Best quality of Violin Strings 
ing to descrip- A 4 G Silver 


pateas0;di4 25. $5.50. $7.25. Dos., $3.60 


“GOOD ENOUGH.” 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN. 





THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., 
Manufacturers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 














ion. 
Export 
Reichelt's nd SPECIALTY: FINEST BOWS. 
Accordzithers. | RICHARD WEICHOLD, Dresden, Germany. 
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PIANOS. -« 








HAZELTON BROTHERS 














” THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS ©SPTtA WIOoOs IN EVERY RESPECT. | 


—-t+—-APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 


TASTE .-—?te— 





OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 
C 





A 
S 
E 
S 
Place, 


Carroll Avenue and Union Park 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





OUR BUSINESS-— 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS— 


PHELPS & LYDDON, 
Cer. Allen and Main Sts,, Rochester, N.Y. 








NOT BUY....- 


wi Finest «Fis! ORGAN 


MADE? 
ne ally when you can getit at about the same 
prt din fe organs are sold for. oe pur- 
ch esora @ ave uld send to us for our catalogue, et 


MILLER ORGAN CO. “7 
Please mention thispaper. LEBANON, PA. 








EU PHONIBA. 


Self-Playing 
Harmonica. 


Can be handied by 
everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
.Piano, forte, etc. 
Automatic. 
Easily transportable. 


hepato Musikwerke 
** Euphonika,"’ 


LEIPZIG, 
Friedrich-Listrasse 11. 














BRADBURY... 
NISTRATION® PR 


AND THE CHOICE oF 
ROYALTY. 





AMERICAN 











NEW YORK \ 


96 FIFTH AVENUE. 


NEWARK, N. J., 
617 BROAD STREET. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.» CHICAGO, ILL.: KANSAS CITY, MO, 


| 1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. | 257 WABASH AVENUE. 


Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N, Y. 





Peaches ta AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY.@® 


, 


PG. OConor 


Manufacturer 
and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


<a 540 & 542 West 6th St 
m / Bet. 10th and lith Avec 
NEW YORK. 
ROBT. ii. WEB 4 poser Pa a 


Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt. 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


(SAAC L COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Bast Righth St, Kast River 
NEW YORK. 





















ESTABLISHED 1869, 








Kabat & Uhlmann, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


7 anwowtis sno Banoonens, 


~ — ALTENBURG, Saxony, Germany. 
we” PRIME QUALITY ONLY. PRICF LISTS FREE. 











Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS — ORGANS. 


Correspondence 
with the Trade 
solicited. 





Our Instruments 


Our Factory igs 


is one of the largest and most completely can be obtained at retail of our es. 


equipped in the world,. and our facilities 
are uns’ 


36 East [4th St., 


tablished agents only. 


New York City. 


UNION 
SQUARE, 












1000 WALNUT STREET. 








. 
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CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





f THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO (0.; 


FARIBAULT, Baer WN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


- PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 











STAIB PIANO ACTIONS 


STAIB PIANO ACTION WEG. CO, 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 











STECK 


Without a Riwal for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


#* PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnuracturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 








DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR niwsm ORGAN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 
Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


Ho. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 


G. CHEVREL, 


and Maker of Artistic Mi 
GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPosiTION, 1880. 
PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 
PARIS, FRANCH. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 
WILLIAM TORK & BRO., “°° UoeSssessarq Susan ivi cuieago: <=” YORK: 














Have you seen our. _— 
D NEW CATALOGUE ? 


e.._1f not, send for it. 


o/H> ~~ Farrand & Votey Organ C0., 


Park Avenue, New York. 
Dearborn 











NEW YORK. 
MANDOLINS, VIOLINS, 
GUITARS, VIOLAS, 


"CELLOS, 


DOUBLE BASSES. 


PAUL STARK, 


Manufacturer and Exporter. 
Factories at 


MARKNEOUKIRCHERN, SAXONY, GERHANY, 
and PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A 


ZITHERS, 


Sample and 
Ware Rooms: 
1016 Chestnut 


Street, 
Philadelphia. 


GEO. BAUER, 
Manager. 


Send for Catalogue. 








ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.82 C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 





Ne at) “ORY -#) i. 
aer vome : 
enn on gittend 16 Wabe 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO. hota, ST. MoO. 


ta, - 
Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. j 





1945 
Branch Omees | 389 s 
36 Sixth Street, Pittsburg, 








0O., Southwestern 
M. STRINERT & SONS 00, New England igvats | 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











A. M. WRIGHT, Pres’t. LOUIS DEDERICK, Sec’y and Treas. 


MANUFACTURERS PIANO C0. 


WEBER, 
WHEELOCK, STUYVESANT 


PIANOS. 


258 & 260 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Wo. F. HASSE, 


Successor to T. F. KRAEMER & Co, 


SYMPHONION 


MUSIC BOXES. 
Me |15 East 14th St., New York, 


NEAR STEINWAY HALL 


Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand, 


.. WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. .... 














TH 


SCHWANDER 


PIANOFMONRTH 


ACTIONS 


New York Factory: 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. Gen'l Agents United States and Canada. 


LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


POLLTER'S ae 


Wituam Tonk & Bro., 
26 Warren St., New York, 


Herrsurcer SCHWANDER & Son, 
Paris AND New York. 










C.W. MORITZ, 


61 Potsdamer Street, Berlin, W., 


PURVEYOR TO THE ROYAL COURT. 


Are World-Renowned in Con- 
sequence of their Excellence 
TESTIMONIAL: 
The trombones cf the 
Ais ‘of OTTO POLLTER & Co, 
Leipsic, are, as I was able to 
convince myself, modelled 
exactly after the celebrated Pen- 
zel trombones; they are dis- 
tinguished through solid and 
aa leasing constraction, purity of 
e, easy and even gy} in 
all itions, as well as sure 
working ss the slide... . 
TAV HEROLD, 
Remit’ Pruseian Staff Oboist 
(retired), 
formerly trombone player at the 
Royal Academy of Music of 
Berlin. 


OTTO POLLTER & CO., Leipzig, 
Manufacture as spectalty the acknowledgedly best 
SLIDE TROMBONES, 


as well as Cornets, Trumpets, Horns, Tenor 
Horns. Tubas, &c. Catalogue on demand. 





FOUNDED 1808. 


WOOD AND BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
AND DRUMS. 


Only the best—own manufactured goods. 


















Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Difloma D’Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894. 


Lyon & Healy, 


CH WAae.” 


MUEHLFELD ‘ “HAYNES PIANG 0, 


Piano Manufacturers, 
i a a a ie 


511 & 513 E. 137th St, NEW YORK. 


G. W. SHAVERNS, SUN & G0, 


Gadae Eeroniiie OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 
113 BROADWAY. CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
OTTO H. REICHELT, 


BRUNNDOEBRA, SAXONY, 


4G Manufacturer of 
ZA Accordeons, 


Ware | BANDONEONS on CONCERTINAS 
PLANOS Sa ORGANS 


THE NEW PATENTED 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


To be found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 
IT GIVES YOU, witha 
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a \ Ce 


AY 


‘ . 
a 


—— 





in 7 oe very best of weehmensinlp and 
ot the best material, at Smoot prices. Only 
self gmp ee go oods. Any styles that 
may be desired will be made exactly ac- 
cording to description. 


EXPORT OF REICHELT’S ACCORDZITHERS, 








out a the tself, 

THe TOWER TO IMITATE THE HARP LD VI LI 

MUSIC BOX and’ Dank Wake * bs) o OLINS, 

tons from the tnstresneus or with calf tue clightect VIOLAS, ’CELLOS. 

tone, if desired. o Rom | a’ Le gr Ro Madge Mh! Bn 
GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, am or sale at moderate prices. maped! on 

invited. Trial granted. Finest assortm of 
Cor. Wi Boulevard & Sangamon St., | jtalian Strings, Aetist Bows, Cases and Trimmings 


CHICAGO, U.&, A. for every instrument. 


C, FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., New York. 








C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 


R. W. Tanner & Son Meco 





Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. MANUFACTURE 








High Grade 
Uprights 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 
& CO., 


Southern 
Boulevard, 













NEW YORK. 




















PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 


Dolgeville, N. Y. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES AND 
PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and Iith Street, 
NEW YORK — 











ann mun), * 


Cot! 


A aalor aha ani 







Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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WESSELL,NICKELéGROSS;)WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIAMO ACTING. | eee 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 636 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 


i tt timc. -C. G. ROGER 


-  NBpwWwa7 YVTorRek. . . LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., | pgemuiaal si nae 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. and Printing, 


Lithography and 
PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS axo HAMMERS. 


Typography. 
Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


Begs to invite Music 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 











Houses to apply for 

Estimates of Manu- 

scripts to be engraved 

and, printed. Most 

< perfect and quickest 

= —— ss ~S; execution; liberal 
3 conditions. 





Telegraph and R. R. Station: OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


ESSEX, CONN. IrVvOoRYVTTOoOnN. CONN. 





WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 














MANUFACTURERS OF LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 
Piano Haraweare, 
==z| PIANOS. 
C. KURTZMANN & C6,, 


. / | “a 
.° PIANO PLATES. Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 
[> - q s CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
Ls 2 HITZEROTH & SCHATZ, KURTZMANN 
Manufacturers and 
g Exporters of 
THE Mi | A N Q feos 
¢ Celebrated 
-UNNINGHA = 
MANUFACTURERS, 
526 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, &. ¥. 


Violins. 
Catalogues gratis 


LLL) Eg | MORGENSTERN 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY potipremnrae dc 


RESPECT WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR 135 Grand St., New York. 


MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


HALLET & DAVIS GO’S PIANOS, —::2.-=" 
? g “Sark, Abt Panius, Titiens, Helltros aaa 


Germany’s Greatest Masters. 

















WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street, Chicago ; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY : Boston, Mass. 
a genuine “Soumer Piano.” 


We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 


with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to 4 | 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous ” 
: dealers or agents. % 
e 





Cvin respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 





; On, 
Every genuine “ Soumer Piano” has the accompanying trade mark “Ces Mie * sosnst® are 
stamped upon the sounding board. © rin To AO 
RADE MARK 


SOHMnRMER & CO., 149-155 Bast 14th st.. New Work. 
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STEITW AY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sremvway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 

















Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—538d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





WISSNER 


GRAND 


AND 


UPRIGHT 


PIANOPORTES. 


MAIN OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: : 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 Fulton St. / BROOKLYN, 
FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 658 State St., N. Y. 
Western Branch : 22 & 24 Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
Jersey City Warerooms: 80 & 82 Montgomery St. 
Newark Warerooms: Wissner Hall, 611 & 613 Broad St., Newark, N.J. 





BRIGGS PIANOS. 


615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. 


CHICAGO: 
LYON, POTTER &CO., 
Steinway Hall. 


NEW YORK: 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway. 





ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


AWARD 


Card No. 8,117. 


World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 


HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 


combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 


process, by means of which the surface of the Feit is 
COVERED WwiTes FINE arn. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


—t- 


covering 
. GORE, Secretary. 





READS: 





= igi President Judges Liberal Arts. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


THE ARTISTS’ 
FAVORITE 


— and Upright, 





ea 


Quality 
Durability .. ana 
Beauty 


Are Unexcelled. 


¢@” SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS, 


CONOVER PIANO CO., 215 to 221 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


STARR PIANOS 


(Signed) 
Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS, 














RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








